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«| Few men have ev 





Wy 


J And few would ever guess 


What our country means by marking 


_ All her chattels with U.S. 


We see it on our bonds and bills. 


And on our postal cars. 
It decorates our Capito! 


Shadowed by Stripes and Stars. 
In all our barracks posts and forts, 


It plays a leading part 
And the jolly sailor loves it 


And enshrines it inhis heart. 





er really known. 

























Or yet for Uncle Sam. 
But there's still another meaning 
To this simple monogram. 








Now,have you guessed the message 
Which these mysticletters bear? 

Or recognized the untald good 
Theyre spreading everywhere? 


“S| Echo the joyful tidings 
41 And let the people know | 

*| That the WS. of our nation means; 
We Use Sapolio 
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3 ‘Lobster 


@) keep a 


a 
wl 


au Gratin” 


a} is a most delicious dish. 
@) you can’t make it at home because you don’t 
“ : ” 
professional” cook. 
if you will follow 


+ Miss Maria Parloa’s 


advice and USE 


3 Liebig 
> COMPANY’S 
° Extract of Beef 


Her Cook Book of 100 recipes will be 
sent gratis, by mail, by Dauchy & Co, 
27 Park Place, New York, 


Perhaps you think 


But you can 
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Ilave you freckles, moth, black-heads, blotches, 
ugly or muddy skin, eczema, tetter, or any 
other cutaneous blemish? Do you want a 
quick, permanent and absolutely infallible cure, 
E OF COST to introduce it? Some- 
thing new, pure, mild and so harmless a child 
can use or drink it with perfect safety. If so, 
send your full Post-office address to 
MISS MAGGIE E. MILETTE, 
134 Vine Strect, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


IN LL these, and other departments of the utmost 
Wood Carving, Home Decoration, value to those fond of beautiful home sur- 
China Painting, Embroidery, roundings are thoroughly treated by expert 
Tapestry Painting, Architecture, | workers and able designers and writers in 
Artist’s Biography, Sketching, 
Drawing for Illustration, Fine Art, o Ire 
nung = oe ne Art ony, | Lhe Art Interchange, 
Miniature Painting, Pyrography, the OL_pEsT, Most RELIABLE, PROGRESSIVE and 
Leather Work, Art Criticism, PRACTICAL art and household magazine published. 


A year’s subscription to this magazine gives you, 
besides the 12 elaborately illustrated monthly numbers, 
jo magnificent studies in oil and water colors, for 
Jraming or copying—fac-similes of paintings by well- 


full size designs for all manner of home art work. 


| 

A department of especial interest is THe INstrucTION De- 
PARTMENT, in which all necessary information to reproduce the 
color plates and other designs is given each month. This in- 


struction is written by professional artists of standing and is the 





same as supplied in the large art schools, 7hés department is 
| open to all subscribers who want questions answered in con- 


nection with their work, 


“ALL FoR You,’’—Size 10 x 25 ins. 


With 1894 The Art Interchange Monthly Magazine 


enters upon its sixteenth year, and we can safely promise that it will surpass in beauty of illustration and 





general interest and usefulness all preceding volumes. 


A Beautiful Gift Free to everyone who sends the regular price of $4.00 for one year’s sub- 


scription direct to our office, At an enormous expense we have 
prepared an exquisite work of art entitled PICTURESQUE VENICE, which we propose to present to 1894 
subscribers until the limited edition is exhausted, when this work cannot be secured at any price, 

This art treasure is library size and contains illustrations in color of the chief features of the historic city of 








Venice; its highways; bridges; arsenal; piazza; campanile and the wonderful St. Mark’s—in short, all that 
makes Venice what it is. 

The text deals with the history, poetry and traditions of the city and recounts picturesque and dramatic 
incidents that have taken place. The book is printed on heavy paper with wide margins, making a dainty work 
for the library table. The pictures of exquisite softness, color and finish are loose and may be used for framing 
if desired. The whole work is encased in a HANDSOME GOLD EMBELLISHED COVER, of beautiful design and 
workmanship. The edition is limited and can be had only by subscribing to The Art Interchange, 


70 SECURE A COPY SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION PROMPTLY. 


ACH STUDY 


shown in this 





advertisement 
alone worth more 
than amount asked 
for sample copy. 


Dh 





Cupin’s FrestivaL.—Size 10 x 35 ins. 


A sample copy of the Magazine—I loliday number—including the two studies in color illustrated above, will 
ve sent for ten two-cent stamps. Descriptive illustrated 1894 catalogue, showing over 100 studies, for 2c. stamp. 


_ Trial 3 months’ Subscription to The Art Interchange (April, May and June) $1.00, with the 
privilege of sending $3.00 to complete the year and secure PICTURESQUE VENICE, 
(Mention April ’94, GopEy’s.) Remit and address all orders to 


THE ART INTERCHANGE CO., 152 W. 23d St., New York. 
Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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known American artists—and 24 large extra sheets of 















To the 400. 


Ww should you spend thousands on your houses, horses 


and carriages, and overlook the fact that your doors and 

window-frames are finished with Varnish that will not stand 
exposure ? 

Why should your doors not be as well varnished as your 
carriages ? 


Instruct your painter to use the 


Special Door and Window Varnish 


Made by the 


Beckwith-Chandler 
Varnish Company, 


Makers of Fine Coach Varnishes, 


Newark, N. J. 


It not only gives a superior finish, but secures the greatest 


possible duvabthty. 


ee 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
4 
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9-2. MDiflbrook, 
= ~~ Puchess Co. 
A v1 





Season, May Ist to November Ist. 


ILLBROOK is situated on the summit of Dutchess County, 
go miles from New York. Through train service via N. Y. 





Central R. R.—elevation 1,000 feet—park-like roads—“a 
different drive for every day in the year.” 

Gravel soil—dry air—the purest of water. The property adjoins 
that of the Halcyon Springs Co., the finest table water spring in this 
country. English landscape in the foreground—mountain-belted 
horizon from 60 to 100 miles distant. 

Halcyon Hall is conceded to be the most beautiful Hotel in 


the world. It is more than Club-house. It is more than Hotel. It 


Oo a 


is a gentleman’s country home of rare elegance and beauty, where 
the privilege of paying is accorded to guests, thus presenting the 
unique experience of all the delights of a visit with none of its 
obligations. Delightful orchestra of ten pieces—music three times 
daily. Dancing every evening in “ perfect” ball-room. 
Athletic field, 14 acres; locker room and baths; trainer in 
charge. 
Tennis Tournament in July. Saseball ‘Tournament in September. 
Mield Sports Tournament in August. College Football in October. 
Prices, $5.00 and upwards per day. Liberal discounts for 
parties staying for a protracted period. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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A Physician 
whose reputation for 
curing Chronic Dis- 
eases 1s National in 
character, declares in 
favor of 


> Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Spring Medicine. 








Dr. H. F. MERRILL, 


He says, “Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is without 
an equal as a blood-purifier and Spring 


Medicine, and cannot have praise enough.” 


AYER’S 


The only WORLD’S FAIR 
Sarsaparilla 


“T have watched its effects in chronic cases, 
where other treatment was of no avail, and have 
been astonished at the results. No other blood 
medicine that I have ever used, and I have tried 
them all, is so thorough in its action, and effects so 
many permanent cures as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.””— 
Dr. H. F. MERRILL, 94 Western Ave., Augusta, Me. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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SEWARD’S WEST 
By Fredertch 


Eprror’s Nore.—In 1865, just at the close of 
the Civil War, the assassination plot resulted 
in the death of President Lincoln and brought 
Secretary Seward and his son to death’s door. 
Slowly recovering from his wounds during the 
summer, the Secretary was warned by his 
physicians that he must seek a warmer climate 
for the winter. Ie decided to visit the West 
Indies, partly for the sake of health and 
partly in order to study the international prob- 
lems which that region had presented, Out of 
this visit grew his subsequent treaties for the 
annexation of the Danish Islands and San 
Domingo to the United States. It is referred 
to in all his biographies, but the full narra- 
tive of it has never before been published, 
We give it now—a journal which was kept 
during the voyage. 





Washington, Dee. 29, 1865. 


IIIS is the 29th of December. Con- 
gress has adjourned for the holi- 
day recess. The flags are lowered. 

The Capitol ceases to swarm and buzz. 
Kven the throng of visitors at the White 
Louse is thinned out. Public business 
slackens. The Diplomatic Corps are 
more occupied with the festivities of the 
season than with notes and despatches, 
and the Department of State has a 
breathing spell. The time seems aus- 
picious for the Secretary to take that 
brief respite from official cares which 
his physician has warned him that his 
health requires, and which seems essen- 
tial if he is ever to recover from the 
effects of his injuries. He has accord- 
ingly decided to take a run down into 
the genial air of the tropics for a 
month or so. In so doing, he will ac- 
complish a double purpose. Besides 


regaining his strength, he will have an 
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INDIAN CRUISE. 
W. Seward. 


opportunity, long desired, of observing 
the West India islands, noting their 
political, social, and commercial condi- 
tion, and studying the problems arising 
out of their proximity to the United 
States—problems that increase in num- 
ber and difficulty every year, as our 
relations with them grow more intimate. 

The Secretary of the Navy has kindly 
placed at his disposal the De Solo, a 
fine steamer of one thousand six hun- 
dred tons, belonging to the West India 
squadron, which, without departing 
from her own field of duty, can take 
him to visit the islands speedily and 
comfortably. This will bring him back 
to work again before Congress shall 
have advanced more than a fortnight in 
its session, so that he will be in time 
to receive his share of that fire of reso- 
lutions of inquiry which seem to be the 
indispensable preliminary to all legisla- 
tion and *‘ reconstruction.” 





Washington, Dec. 30, 1865. 


To-day we are sending our supplies 
down to the steamer. Our party will 
consist of six. ‘There will be two ladies 
(my wife and her sister); two gentle- 
men, the Secretary of State and myself ; 
and two servants (John Butler, who has 
served us so long and faithfully, and 
Joseph Smallwood, whose marine ex- 
perience will render him useful on the 
voyage). 

Our latest advices from the Navy 
Yard are that the steamer has taken in 
her coal and is ‘‘in the stream,” and 
that we are expected on board to-night. 














On board U. S. Steamer De Solo, 

Off Giesboro, Dec. 31, 1865. 
Under a bright, clear, moonlit sky we 
embarked last night at the Navy Yard, 
on a tug which we found lying at the 
wharf, ready to take us to 


the De Solo. Walf an 
hour’s voyage brought us 
alongside of the great 


black hull, towering up 
above even the smoke pipe 


of our little craft. A 
voice from above hailed 
“Tug ahoy!” and in- 


quired our errand ; and 
in response to our reply 
same, ‘Ay, ay, sir. 
Please to come this way 
to the gangway.” In five 
minutes more we had 
shaken hands with the 
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“What 
The reply was brief 
and succinct: ‘* Fog, sir.” 


iarity with marine horology. 
o'clock is that ?” 


Fog it was. And fog it is yet. We 
are off Giesboro, just where we were 
last night, and though we are already 
out of sight of land, we 
are not more than half a 
mile from the old cavalry 
barracks, nor out of hear- 
ing of the crows that there 
do congregate. The fog 
is impenetrable. It has 
congealed on the masts, 
the rigging, the guns, 
and the decks, covering 
the latter with a glare of 
ice, admirable for skating 
purposes, but not well 
adapted to walking. So 
we sit below in the cabin, 
reading yesterday's morn- 








Attorney-General, the 
colonel, and the squire, 
had climbed the ladder, 
were welcomed by the captain, and 
were on board, ‘‘ outward bound.” 
Descending to the cabin, we were 
shortly followed there by confused piles 
of trunks, bedding, crockery, etc., giv- 
ing the party the appearance of a large 
family just going to housekeeping in 
a small house. <A couple of hours were 
devoted to the business of getting things 
‘‘ship-shape,” and at half-past ten we 
“turned in,” with the comfortable as- 
surance that when we awoke we should 
find ourselves steaming down the Poto- 
mac below Fort Washington and Mount 


Vernon, and “going out with the 
tide” to sea. 

Karly this morning drum and fife 
sounded the reveille, and daylight 
(though rather a dim and dubious 


specimen of the article) began to stream 
down through the skylight. But the 
ship was ominously tranquil, and there 
was neither clank of engine nor jar of 
timbers. Presently the bell struck 
thrice. Just we said; there is 
‘three bells ”—signifying, when trans- 
lated into the dialect of land-lubbers, 
half-past five o'clock. Presently it 
struck three bells again. Then it struck 
three bells a third time. Then it kept 


SO, 


on striking three bells every five min- 
utes. 


We began to doubt our famil- 


G. V. Fox, Assistant Secretary of Navy, 
1861-1866 


ing papers, round the 
breakfast table, wonder- 
ing what they are doing 
at home, and when anybody will be 
able todo anything here. On the latter 
point we consult successively the bar- 
ometer, the thermometer, the compass, 
and the captain. But, so far, they all 
decide the question in the negative. 
The tide has come and gone, but we 
haven't. 
Off Piney Point, 

Monday, Jan. 1, 1866. 


steaming down the Potomac 
at eleven knots an hour, and rapidly 
approaching the Chesapeake. Since 
this time yesterday, it has rained, it 
has snowed, it has frozen, it has thawed, 
it has grown clear, it has grown foggy ; 
and through these changes we have 
gradually and cautiously felt our way 
down the river. We have passed Alex- 
andria, whose wharves look deserted 
and desolate in these ‘‘ piping times of 


We are 


peace,” though so busy and bustling 
during war. We have passed Fort 


Foote with its frowning four-hundred- 
pounders, and Fort Washington with 
imposing parapets. We have tolled the 
bell and lowered the ensign as we passed 
the grave of Washington, at Mount 
Vernon. We have passed the Occo- 
quan and Acquia Creek, Belle Plain 
and Indian Head. We have seen the 























deserted ruins of the rebel batteries 
that once blockaded the Potomac, from 
Freestone to Matthias’ Point. We have 
noted the spot, marked by a tall, black- 
ened chimney, where W ard was killed 
in trying to carry one of them; and 
have traced the line where Booth 
crossed, in making his escape toward 
Richmond. We have met and _ passed 
perhaps a dozen schooners, loaded with 
hay and oysters, where we saw so re- 
cently fleets, navies, and argosies of 


warlike ships and transports, appearing 
charm, and now dis- 
magic. 


as if evoked by 


appearing as if by And with 
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heaving the lead, and at intervals chant- 
ing, ** By the deep, five, ete.” At the 
wheel stand four seamen, under the 
eye of a burly quartermaster, who 
echoes the word ofe ommand, - “ Sow’ east, 
half east, sir,” ‘‘ Ay, ay, sir!” * Hard 
a-port it is.” On the San the 
officers pace monotonously up and 
down their appointed round. Away 
off forward, in the vicinity of the fore- 


castle, groups of sailors are standing 
joking, chatting, scuffling, until the 
boatswain’s shrill whistle summons 


them to some duty. 
For our own part, we keep below to- 
day while the 





them has 
gone the last 
of the five 


memorable 
years of civil 
war in Amer- 
ica. 


This is 
New Year’s 
Day. Offi- 


cers and men 
are exchang- 





ing, this 
morning, 
the saluta- 
tions of the 
season. But 
we have no 
New Year 


calls, except 
a party of 





rain lasts, ex- 
cept an occa- 
sional turn 
on deck to 
see how we 
are getting 
on. Une 
accommo- 
dations are 
ample, and, 
for the sea, 
spacious. 
The captain’s 
cabin is our 
parlor and 
dining-room 
and library ; 
it is nearly 
the size of 
our ** yellow 





seven white parlor” at 
sea-gulls, home. On 
who came ii the Guit Stream. each side of 
early this this isa state- 
morning and still follow the vessel, oc- room, and a third sleeping apartment has 
casionally screaming a ‘* Happy New been ingeniously added by a partition 


Year” to us, and evide ntly not unwill- 
ing to be invited to parte ake of refresh- 
ments suited to the occasion. 


As the 


De Soto threads her way 
through the devious channel, her decks 
present an animated picture. On the 


paddle-box stands the pilot, encased in 
India-rubber coat and hat, and peering 
over the top of a sereen of sail-cloth 
erected before him to keep off the 
driving rain and sleet. On the other 
paddle-box stands the lieutenant-com- 
mander, speaking-trumpet in hand, to 
give the necessary orders to the deck. 
Behind each paddle-box are two sailors 





slicing off a piece of the ward-room. 
Just behind the staterooms there is, on 
one side, a steward’s pantry, and on the 
other a bathroom. A short circular 
stair leads from the cabin to the quar- 
ter-deck, protected by a tarpaulin from 
the weather. Light is supplied suf- 
ficiently by sky-lights and small round 
windows, and heat is (or ought to be) 
furnished by a sheet-iron coal stove, 
which yesterday chose not to burn, and 
so let the thermometer down to forty de- 


grees. But, accidentally, the bottom of 


it fell out last night, and then it worked 
admirably, 


the temperature rising to 














Long Bridge 


eighty degrees, and all the rooms be- 
coming warm and comfortable. But 
we hope soon to dispense with stoves 
and overcoats. We have come one de- 
gree of latitude to the southward, and 
the thermometer on deck has risen 
from twenty-five degrees yesterday to 
thirty-six degrees to-day. The shores 
of the river are still white with snow, 
but the ice is disappearing from the 
rigging and the decks. 


Jan. 1, 1866—Evening. 


New Year’s Day has brought us to 
pleasant acquaintance with our ship 
and its officers. The captain is our old 
friend, William M. Walker, who has 
now been thirty-eight years in the ser- 
vice. At the opening of the war he 
was a commander. When doubts were 
expressed about naval officers from 
** Border States,” he settled the ques- 
tion, as far as he was concerned, by 
asking to be ** counted in” im the expe- 
dition to relieve Sumter. Ile has been 
zealous and active ; in the early part of 
the struggle going out to England on a 
confidential mission, to examine the 
construction of ships, arms, ete. ; receiv- 
ing his captain’s commission in 1862, 
and latterly doing good service in the 
Gulf and the North Atlantic blockad- 
ing squadron. Ilis junior officers are 
fine-looking, active, gentlemanly young 
men, and have all achieved creditable 
reputation in the war. Three of them 
are graduates of the Naval Academy. 
Mr. Howell, who is from our own State, 
and received his promotion last year to 
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be lieutenant-commander, 
is the executive officer. 
Lieutenant Sumner is from 
Kentucky. To him is as- 
signed the responsible and 
laborious duty of ‘* navigat- 
ing” the ship.  Lieuten- 
unt Read is of New Jersey : 
has been seven years in the 
service, and nearly five of 
them afloat. Dr. Kidder, 
the surgeon, is a Massachu- 
setts man, and came into 
the service at the beginning 
of the war. So did the pay- 
master, Mr. Cochran, of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Brice, 
Mr. Locke, and Mr. Roberts are volun- 
teer officers of more recent appoint- 
ment. Then there are the engineer 
officers, under the direction of the chief 
engineer, Mr. Ilebard, of New York, 
who at noon every day reports in writ- 
ing exactly how many pounds of coal 
have been used during the voyage, and 
how many remain in the bunkers. 

The vessel herself is evidently a fayor- 
ite with the officers, as she deserves to 
be. Built originally for a New Orleans 
packet, she was early seen to be a craft 
that had both speed and strength enough 
to make her useful in our improvised 
navy. Iler spacious cabins were turned 
into ward-rooms, officers’ quarters, and 
magazines; eight one-hundred-pound 
Parrott guns mounted on her deck ; and 
for the last two or three years she has 
been cruising up and down the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts of the Southern States, 
capturing blockade-runners with a suc- 
cess that has been much more beneficial 
to the government and to her officers 
and men than to the English insurers 
of those ill-fated craft. 

The De Soto began her naval career 
in 1862 by pouncing upon unlucky 
schooners that were creeping out of the 
Louisiana bayous with loads of cotton, 
or in with loads of powder, ete. The 
next year she flew at larger game in the 
Gulf and on the Atlantic, and brought 
in such prizes as the steamers <A/ice 
Vivian, Montgomery, and James Battle, 
besides various sloops and schooners. 

In 1864 she rounded off her record 
with the capture of the steamer Cum- 
berland. Afterward she was ordered 
































Off Porto Rico. 


down to. the West Indies, and was at 
Cape Haytien at the time of the Bull- 
dog affair, which led to the diplomatic 
difficulty between Kngland and the Hay- 
tian Republic. The Ye Soto, as Captain 
Walker describes the scene, took no part 
in the hostilities, though she did help to 
rescue some of the combatants who were 
menaced with the triple danger of bom- 
bardment, burning, and drowning. 

To this last narrative Mr. Seward 
listens attentively though imperturbably, 
as he sits and smokes his cigar, occasion- 
ally asking some pertinent question. Ie 
has had already two official versions of 
this same story from eye-witnesses, one 
through the American consulate and 
the other through the British legation. 
And now here is a third which differs 
from both in some material points. 
Nothing is so hard to get at as the ex- 
act truth about a fight, even when the 
narrator aims to be perfectly truthful 
and disinterested. Each one’s. story 
necessarily centres in his own circle of 
vision, and his sympathies color the tale 
unconsciously to himself. Mr. 8. does 
hot give his opinion at present on this 
mass Of conflicting evidence about the 
Bull-dog, Wut will look into the case 
more fully hereafter. 


Jan. 1, 1866—Evening. 
We have had our New Year’s dinner. 


and have passed on down the Chesa- 
peake toward the Capes. The pilot has 
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taken leave of us, and has gone off in a 
small boat to the light-ship near Old 
Point Comfort. And now we have 
passed the Capes and are at sea. We 
have just been on deck to take our last 
look at the United States. All that we 
see of them are the two bright lights 
behind us that mark Cape Henry and 
Cape Charles. 


1866—At Sea. 


Just imagine it! 


Jan. 2, 


ITeavy gale! 


Jan. 3, 1866—At Sea. 


Gale somewhat abated. Sea-sickness 
ditto. One by one we have crawled up 
on deck. We sit on chairs and a lounge 
which the officers have placed near the 
middle of the ship. We have break- 
fasted, after a fashion, on chicken broth, 
and are sitting under an awning that 
keeps off the rain, and comparing notes 
on the general appearance of the sea. 

Yesterday, it seems, was passed pretty 
much in traversing the Gulf Stream. 
The thermometer rose from forty-two 
degrees to seventy degrees, and, when 
plunged into a bucket of sea-water, rose 
to seventy-seven degrees. Sailing on the 
Gulf Stream, according to my brief ob- 
servation of it yesterday, looks not un- 
like cruising on a vast kettle of boiling 
water—the water whitened, troubled, 
and tossing; the air hot, damp, and 
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steaming, and clouds of vapor rolling 
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and scudding in various directions. Per- 
haps this resemblance does not hold, 
however, on a less tempestuous day and 
with a less sea-sick observer. 

‘To-day we are emerging from the 
Gulf Stream. The thermometer has 
fallen to sixty-eight degrees. he sail- 
have just drawn a bucketful of 
water and announce the temperature 
of it to be seventy-one degrees. This 
operation is repeated hourly, as is that 
of heaving the log, by which we learn 
we are making nine knots an hour. 
About noon the sun came out for a few 
minutes, and the captain succeeded in 
getting an observation. We are in lati- 
tude 33° 24’; in longitude 71° 43’. So 
we are below IHlatteras, and between 
it and Bermuda. Shakespeare was 
right in calling it *‘* still-vexed Ber- 
moothes,” when he makes it the scene 
of his ** Tempest.” It has been the 
scene of a great many others since, and 
has a right to be vexed about it. (low 
did Shakespeare, with the light of only 
such geography as existed three hun- 
dred years ago, acquire so correct an 
idea of it? Perhaps from Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who was one of his contempo- 
raries, and whose voyagings to Carolina 
and back must have made him familiar 
with the weather about Lfatteras and 
adjacent waters. ) 

And now we have come six hundred 
miles from the Capes, and nearly eight 
hundred from Washington. We are 
nearly half way on our voyage to Santa 
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Cruz, distant from us about one thou- 
sand miles more. 

The rains cireumscribe our view, 
which is drearily monotonous. This 
afternoon two ** Mother Carey’s chick- 
ens” have made their appearance, flit- 
ting rapidly over the waves a short 
distance from the ship. Two ** sails” 
are also seen—one a large ship laboring 
heavily against the wind, a few miles 
off, on our port side, and the other, too 
distant to be readily made out, on our 
starboard quarter. 

At two bells (five o’clock) the crew 
is ‘*‘ beat to quarters.” This, on a 
man-of-war, corresponds to *‘* evening 
parade” in camp. ‘Two boys with 
drum and fife beat the signal. The 
marines are drawn up in line on the 
quarter-deck, under their sergeant. 
The sailors are grouped around their 
respective guns and wherever else their 
station is to be in time of action. ‘The 
officers move about from place to place 
inspecting each group. The drum and 
fife play a national air. The colors are 
lowered for the night, and the men dis- 
perse. 


At Sea, Jan. 4, 1866. 


The weather continues stormy. ‘There 
is a southwest gale, with rain at fre- 
quent intervals. To-day we are all 
together on deck for the first time. 
We breakfast and dine there, after a 
desultory and irregular fashion, not 
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venturing in the cabin more than is 


necessary. John, who has kept up, 
fortunately, while the rest were sea-sick, 
is to-day hors du combat himself. 

At twelve o'clock there is a cry of 
“Sail ho!” Soon we see her, a large 
ship bearing down directly toward us 
from the southward. She has a good 
deal of sail set, and the wind, which is 
so unfavorable for us, is favorable for 
her. As she passes us she seems to 
be laboring and plunging through the 
waves, and they occasionally break 
over her bows. ‘The two vessels are 
not more than half a mile apart. They 
salute each other by raising and lower- 
ing the national ensign. So she is an 
American like ourselves, but she is not 
near enough to hail, and we shall know 
no more of her than this. 

A glimpse of the sun is improved to 
take an observation. Latitude 31°, 
longitude 70° 31’. We are southwest 
of Bermuda, and nearly on the same 
parallel as New Orleans and St. Augus- 
tine. We are farther south than the 
Mediterranean, and are nearly on a line 
with Cairo in Egypt. 

The wind toward nightfall changes 
more to the northward, and we go be- 
low in the hope of better weather to- 
morrow. This afternoon we have made 
but six knots an hour. Our seats on 
deck have to be lashed fast. 


Jan. 4, 1866. 


Our little group of passengers sit 
huddled on the deck back of the 
** house,” under a short awning spread 
to keep off the rain. Mr. Seward, 
wrapped up in overcoat and shawls, sits 
in a great chair, whose back is braced 
against the captain’s stateroom, and 
Which is lashed fast to keep it from slip- 
ping about the deck. ‘The ladies occupy, 
one a lounge and the other a chair, 
both of which are lashed fast, and for 
still greater security the ladies are lashed 
fast in them. Time is divided between 
the dreary and monotonous view of the 
sea und such books and papers as we 
have brought along to read. 

_ ‘To-day Smallwood comes out. brill- 
lantly, and proves that he has not 
been fourteen years at sea for nothing. 
here is a heavy sea on, and it is a sight 
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to see him come gliding down from the 
galley, the whole length of the deck, 
with that swift, indescribable gait, com- 
pounded of a shuffle and a slide, dex- 
terously balancing a plate of hot soup 
on the fingers of each hand, and never 
spilling a drop of it. He sways and 
balances as if he was part of the ship 
itself ; and the soup, in his hands, looks 
so quiescent that it seems natural 
enough to take the plates into our own 
hands. But if we do, presto change! 
—it jumps about until it is all deposited 
on our clothes or on the deck. I soon 
find that the only way is to divide the 
labor with Smallwood, he holding the 
plate and I eating the soup. 

Later we betake ourselves to our snug 
quarters below, and gather round the 
cabin lamp. Mr. Seward is reading 
history and voyages, the ladies reading 
the January magazines, and I writing 


up the journal of the day. 


At Sea, Jan. 5th. 


High times in the cabin last night! 
About midnight the plates and dishes 
began to rattle vivaciously in the pantry. 
Cups, saucers, and bottles precipitated 
themselves headlong, with a_ frantic 
desire to smash upon the floor. The 
sugar-bowl took a flying leap across the 
cabin, wildly dashing itself against the 
opposite door, and leaving a white trail 
across the carpet to mark its flight. 
Trunks rose up and rushed to mortal 
combat with chairs and tables. The 
stove, hard pressed by blows from all 
sides, held its ground manfully. The 
sofa executed a double somersault in 
the highest style of acrobatic art, only 
unfortunately breaking its neck in the 
process and suddenly depositing John, 
Its occupant, under the table. The 
furniture seemed possessed with a desire 
for spiritual manifestations and emu- 
lous of the Davenport brothers. 

Gioing on deck to-day, we find a clearer 
sky and a fresh northwest wind, which 
rolls us about, but hastens us on our 
course. We have our sails set to aid 
our engine, and are making eleven knots 
an hour, against six yesterday. We are 
now in latitude 28°, longitude 69°, and 
not more than six hundred miles from 
our destination. 
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Last night, for the first time since 
leaving Washington, we have seen the 
moon and a star or two. This morning 
for the first time the deck is dry. The 
carpenter has been called in to restrain 
the insane freaks of our unruly furniture, 
and all is made ‘‘ snug” and securely 
lashed. 


At Sea, Jan. 6th. 


We are bowling along at eleven and a 
half knots an hour, and are in latitude 
24°. To-day we cross the ‘Tropic of 
Cancer, and to-night shall sleep within 
the torrid zone. We entered upon 
that region of the trade wind ** which 
is nature’s highway” of western com- 
merce. We have crossed the track of 
Columbus’ first voyage of discovery ; 
and San Salvador, where he first landed, 
lies just to the west of us. 

It will be a week to-day that we have 
been on board; and during all that 
time we have not seen five minutes’ 
sunshine ; although we were coming 
further and further, as we had supposed, 
into what is the sun’s peculiar domain. 

But though we do not see him, we 
are steadily gaining on him. We have 
stolen half an hour’s march on him 
already, as my watch declares. That, 
now, says half-past eleven o’clock, which 
is your time in Washington, while here 
the ship’s bell is striking noon. 

Every day’s stay on board brings new 
illustrations of the admirable method 
and order which characterize a man-of- 
war. A ship-of-war is the locality where 
that often-quoted maxim followed 
which, everywhere else, is preached but 
not practised : ‘*A place for everything 
and everything in its place.” Every 
rope is coiled in its own particular spot. 
Every bucket hangs on its own partic- 
ular peg. Every spike and tool and 
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hatchet, every gun and cutlass, every 
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inch of bunting, every grain of powder, 
every ounce of coal is in the place 
where it is most conveniently reached 
and most commodiously stowed. It is 
a standing remark, how so much can be 
put away in so small a space, and yet 
every articie be at hand at a moment’s 
notice. The rule applies equally to ofti- 
cersand men. The daily form of “ beat- 
ing to quarters ” is gone through with, 
so that a roll of the drum may, at 
any time, summon every man to the post 
which he is to occupy in action, and 
impress upon him a perfect understand- 
ing of what he is to do there when that 
time comes. ‘Thus the ship may be put 
into perfect fighting condition in less 
time than it takes a land pugilist to 
roll up his sleeves. 

Sometimes the form of ‘* beating to 
quarters ” varies. One day all are sum- 
moned to the guns; another, all are 
summoned to the pumps. Neither a 
battle, a fire, nor a leak can find the ship 
unprepared, 

Our cabin, however, is at present an 
exception. Ilere, the usages of civil 
life have temporarily superseded naval 
system, and here there is chaos enough 
sometimes, 

Up to the present date we have had 
no day when we (the inkstand will not 
stand steady on the table, so I write 
with pencil) could sit at table. We 
have lived literally from hand to mouth. 
‘To-day we made an attempt to lunch in 
the cabin, but it resulted in total fail- 
ure. The plates became endowed with 
vitality, the herrings turned into flying- 
fish, the apples went off as if to fulfil 
some engagement to play at ten-pins, 
and, as the nursery song ** the 
dish ran away with the spoon.” So, on 
the whole, we concluded to dine on 
deck again, while the Ve Solo, like the 
world, ** rolls on.” 


SaVs, 
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TEN SCENES. 


By Frederic Reddall. 


CHIEF 


FELIX FLETCHER . ‘ 
ROBERT FLETCHER, Esq., 
Caper. ARTHUR FLETCHER, 
MILDRED BRANKSOME . 
VIVIAN VINCENT, Q.C. 


PERSONAGES IN 


¢ T'win Sons. - 


THE STORY : 
“A man of pounds, shillings, and pence.” 
(‘‘ Halting between two opinions.”’ 
(‘*Gay, gallant, and graceful.” 
‘The woman in the case.”’ 
‘* An honest lawyer.” 





GEORGE BrEaGs, alias ‘““GrpstE GEORDIE” ‘ His hand against every man’s.” 
GILES BRANKSOME / yy. ; \ ‘* The ne’er-do-well.”’ 

ie ae ‘.¢ Mildred’s Parents. ; x 
JENNIE BRANKSOME } : /** A woman who missed her chance. 
ICHABOD JENNINGS ‘Straight as a harpoon and as true.” 


With unimportant but necessary participants, supernumeraries, ete., ete. 


PROLOGUE. 


HERE 
some 
good, 


are diverse ways of beginning a story— 
good, some bad, some indifferent ; but 
bad, or indifferent, they have all been 
tried, and verily there is no new way under 
the sun. The rash and venturesome author may 
start in the middle of his plot, and after thor- 
oughly mystifying and perhaps muddling himself 
and his readers, hark back to the real commence- 
ment. Many very good stories have been told hind- 
part foremost, in a sort of post-mortem fashion, 
starting out with a ready-made mystery, the unray- 
elling of which lasts to the end of the book. Some- 
times the aid of the gods has to be invoked for the 
salvation of author and plot. But, sooner or later, 
Puss must be let out of the bag, and lest this par- 
ticular cat should prove a disappointment as to size 
and color, or because she is ultimately discovered to 
possess only the orthodox single tail, the present 
narrator has thought best to steer clear of this possi- 
ble cause of offence, at least, and begin at the begin- 
ning in a very plain, matter-of-fact way, as children 
love to do. If it be a true adage that men and 
women are only grown-up infants in long frocks and 
high hats, then this method should be a good enough 
passport to the reader’s favor. 

So, let us take the fatal plunge, shutting our eyes 
and holding our breath, and devoutly hoping that 
the water is not so very cold, and that we may not 
get beyond our depth. 
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SCENE 


FIRST. 


READING THE WILL. 


I will 


“Ts it not lawful for me to do what 
with mine own 7” 


THE country is England. The time 
is the year 1838, soon after the accession 
of good Queen Vic., at the dawn of the 
modern age of steam, but while yet the 
toot of the stage-coach horn is to be 
heard in the land; the era, also, of coal- 
scuttle bonnets, many-flounced skirts, 
flashy waistcoats, and trousers straps. 
The season is midsummer—an English 
summer—dewy smiles and rosy blushes 
and Jush greenness everywhere. The 
scene is in one of England’s fairest mid- 
land counties. The precise locality, the 
outskirts of the town of Nutley, a fam- 
ous centre of the cotton-spinning in- 
dustry, over whose red-tiled roofs the 
smoke of a hundred tall and belching 
chimneys hangs low in winter, or sails 
high in air dur- 
ing clear, bright, 
breezy weather, 
like so many 
flaunting banners 
proclaiming to 
the world that in 
this place the 
giant Industry 
holds sway. 

Ilere, then, the 
reader has a 
glimpse 
of the lo- 
cality in 
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which our story starts, with all particu- 
lars set down as methodically and with 
as much exactness as in a lawyer’s brief. 

On the summit of one of the gentle 
ridges surrounding Nutley on all sides 
there stood, and still stands, one of those 
charming English country-seats, half 
homestead, half baronial hall, which 
the merchant princes of the tight little 
island have always been so fond of rear- 


ing for themselves when they have 
amassed enough wealth, contemplate 


settling down, and begin to buy land, 
aspiring to a place among the county 
families. 

The ‘* Seven Sisters” was the curi- 
ous name of this estate, which took its 
title from a group of seven solemn pop- 
lars which guarded the carriage drive, 
and which, according to local tradition, 
had been planted by the seven daughters 
of a bygone generation. 

A modest home-park of about twenty 
acres, on the southern slope of the afore- 


suid ridge, gave ample room for lawn 
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her to the bar. 
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And | say it is an infamous 


and shrubbery, flower and kitchen gar- 
den. The days of panting lawn tennis 
and innocuous croquet had not arrived, 
so the velvety sweep of grassy sward 
encircled by thé carriage drive leading 
up to the main entrance was unmarked 
by net or chalk, and untrammelled by 
treacherous hoops set out apparently on 
purpose to trip up unwary old ladies 
and gentlemen who might be taking a 
whiff of fresh air in the dusky twilight 
or before breakfast. 

The promise of solid comfort within 
the mansion, held out by the well-kept 
walks and flower-beds, was not belied 
when once the great oak doors swung 
wide to admit the guest. 

Felix Fletcher, the master of this 
pretty property, though of good old 
yeoman ancestry, had begun life as a 
“hand” in one of the mills which he 
how owned. Ife had been quick to see 
and to grasp the possibilities of the 
labor-saving machinery which had been 
introduced when he was a young man; 
he had welcomed as an ally the new 
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document,"’ shouted Arthur 


motive-power, steam; and, as a conse- 
quence, at fifty-five years of age he was 
a millionnaire—in pounds sterling, not 
in dollars, in the which distinction there 
lies quite a difference. 

‘Old Man Fletcher,” as he was called 
behind his back by his operatives, could 
stand on his wide front steps and look 
down on the smoke from half a dozen fae- 
tories which he owned or controlled. 
The term ‘‘ self-made man” had not 
then come into such use or abuse as is 
common nowadays, yet would it have 
fitted Squire Fletcher, as he loved to be 
called, to a hair. But his sturdy yeo- 
man blood kept him in the main just 
and unassuming, though he was a man 
of strong likes and dislikes, and could 
be ‘“‘hard as nails” on occasion. One 
of these occasions was at hand. 

The Fletcher family consisted of old 
Felix and his twin sons, Robert and 
Arthur, named here in the order of their 
birth. Their mother had lived only 
long enough to see her boys in the 
nurse’s arms and to clasp in one long 
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birthday of the ‘‘ Fletcher 
boys,” as they were known 
throughout the countryside. 
The sun yet blazed high in 
the heavens, though the 
lengthening shadows of the 
stately ‘‘ Seven Sisters” told 
that he was slowly descend- 
ing toward the west. 

Felix Fletcher stood in 
his favorite posture, one 
hand behind his back, the 
other stroking his firm chin, 
at the head of the wide stone 
steps, literally monarch of 
all he surveyed. He was 
dressed with unusual care 
for him, with ample expanse 
of ruffled shirt and _ stiff 
“stock” neckcloth. A huge 
bunch of seals dangled from 
his fob—the only apparent 
concession to fashion in his 
attire. 

Lost in thought, his gaze 
goes far afield. [Lis mental 
retrospect is wandering 
down the vista of vanished 
years, and back again to the 
present. 
again the old, newly-married 
days, when he was poorer but 
decidedly happier than ever 
after. Then he, a solitary 
mourner, is following a 











The next moment he was at the gipsy’s throat 


farewell the brown and brawny hand of 
the husband and father. She gave 
them life—herself—and passed gently 
away. Felix never married again, but 
lived for his lads and his business. 

Sturdy, bright, and manly the boys 
grew up; had the usual juvenile ills 
that flesh is heir to; went through 
school and Oxford with credit, if also 
without setting Isis afire; and then 
came home—Robert to succeed his father 
in the cares of the mill properties ; 
Arthur to prepare for the army, and in 
due course purchase his commission in 
the crack Seventieth Lancers. 

It was four o’clock on the afternoon 
of the fifteenth of July, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the death of Mrs. Fletcher, 
and consequently also the twenty-fifth 





flower-strewn bier from the 
ehurch porch where but a 
few months before he had 
stepped forth with his bride on his arm. 
Next he sees himself, a lonely man, im- 
mersed in wealth-getting and ‘‘ keeping 
his nose to the grindstone.” It seemed 
but yesterday that his boys were babies, 
and he full of plans of high resolve for 
their future. Then came manhood to 
them both, and with it the first serious 
check to hisambition. For it had been 
his one darling scheme to make of Arthur 
a gentleman, and, by placing his feet 
well up on the ladder of life, to give him 
such a start as should make success a 
certainty ; a rich and aristocratic mar- 
riage should follow, and then— 

Yes, then came the hated check. A 
village girl, of hated and hateful parent- 
age, had come into Arthur’s way, and It 
looked as though the lad would e’en 
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“eount the world well lost for love. 
This mad scheme should be stopped at 


all hazards. With an impatient twitch 
of his shoulders, Felix Fletcher turns 
toward the gate, pulls out a heavy gold 
“turnip” from his tight waistband, 
and glancing at it, mutters half aloud : 

«Time Vincent was here !” 

As if in answer to his words, the great 
gate clanged, and soon there was dis- 
covered approaching by the easy curve 
of the drivewaya trim figure on as com- 
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He steadied himself against a neighboring tree trunk ere he replied. 
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fortable a piece of horseflesh as ever 
was shod. The rider was none other 
than Vivian Vincent, of the London 
firm of Vincent, Varley & Vincent, of 
Pump Court, Inner Temple, who had 
come down to Worcestershire armed 
with a large despatch-box and a small 
valise, from which two facts might have 
been deduced—that his professional 
business was as important as his stay at 
the ‘‘ Seven Sisters” was to be short. 

** Well, Vincent,” said the master of 














The next arrival was Dr. Mell. 


the house, after some easy greetings, as 
they traversed the wide hall toward the 
rear of the house, ‘‘ is everything ship- 
shape ?” 

** All ship-shape, hard and fast, and 
in apple-pie order,” was the half-jocular 
reply of the man of the law. 

Throwing open a door, Fletcher mo- 
tioned Vincent to enter, saying : 

‘*We will wait for the boys here; I 
told them we should expect them in the 
library at half-past four.” 

Kven as he spoke, a slight, spare figure 
came across the lawn, stepped up to the 
low French casement, swung the sash 
inward, and entered the room. 

A goodly enough young fellow was he 
to look upon—of calm gray eye, with 
wavy brown hair and regular features ; 
if rather too pale by reason of much in- 
door work and the smell and grime and 
dust of mill and counting-room, yet im- 
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pressing the beholder as a man of some 
reserve force, and above all as one who 
would wear out before he would rust out. 
Although thirty years stood between 
Felix Fletcher and his first-born, the 
beholder perceived a close resemblance. 
In the son one could see what the father 
had been; in the father, what the son 
would be at fifty-five. But the resem- 
blance was confined to the mere physical 
contour; in mental make-up they dif- 
fered radically, and herein Robert was 
only a weak copy of his father—lacking 
some of the elder man’s failings, per- 
haps, but also lacking his strength of 
character and purpose. 

A gleam of approval swept across the 
father’s frosty face as his eldest born 
appeared. 

‘On time, Rob, as usual,” said he. 
And then, after the mutual greetings 
hetween Robert and Vincent, came the 
sharp inquiry : 

** Where’s Arthur ? ” 

The three men were all standing fac- 
ing the casement, and scarcely was the 
query uttered than, outlined 
by the window as in a_pic- 
ture-frame, two figures ap- 

peared through an opening in 
the shrubbery —the missing 
Arthur and a girlish form in 
white. At the sight the elder 
Fletcher was greatly agi- 
tated. 
‘That Branksome girl !” 
tered. ‘‘ Ilaven’t I forbidden him to 
see her—to speak to her? Tll”— 
And he was about to dash through the 
casement when the restraining hand of 
the lawyer was laid on his arm, and 
with a ‘Softly, softly, my dear sir,” 
the infuriated mill-owner was half led, 
half forced into a capacious chair. 
Meantime the happy couple, all obliv- 
ious of the storm they had raised, passed 
out of the field of view. 

““T tell you, Rob, I won’t have it! 
Do you hear me ?” thundered the old 
man. ‘The young dog sets me at 
defiance on my own premises, by heaven! 
[say I won’t have it—not for all the 
pretty faces in Nutley! Confound his 
assurance, to keep us waiting here while 
he is spooning. I'll pack him off to his 
regiment to-morrow !” 

Robert had sunk into a chair during 


he sput- 




















this tirade, to which he listened list- 
lessly, matching his finger-tips the 
while. 

“Oh, you mustn’t be too hard on 
Arthur, sir,” he replied. ‘* You know 
he’s thoughtless and completely smitten 
with Millie Branksome.” And here he 
heaved a prodigious sigh. 

“ Millie Branksome, indeed!” snorted 
Mr. Fletcher. ‘* Why, I believe you’re 
half in love with her yourself, sir. But, 
mark me, I'll have no such nonsense. 
My money shall not go to enrich a brood 
of paupers !” 

The only answer which Robert vouch- 
safed was a faint smile, and a nervous 
tapping of his boot on the polished 
floor. 

Another explosion of wrath was im- 
minent when a cheery whistle and a 
quick footfall were heard in the hall 
outside, and immediately the door was 
flung open and a mellow tenor voice 
inquired : 

‘© Why, dad, have I kept you waiting ? 
And Vincent, too? Well, well, that’s 
too bad ; but I had some traps to look 
after, you know, and—er—several other 
things to do.” 

Vincent grinned with delight, and 
even the elder Fletcher was for a mo- 
ment speechless and seemed 
already half mollified. It was 
as though a flood of laughing 
sunshine and a devil-may-care 
mountain breeze had entered 
the sombre, leather-furnished 
old library. 

“Of course you’ve kept us 
aiting !” grumbled his father. 
“Why don’t they teach you 
punctuality at Aldershot, I 
wonder, as well as impudence ? 
Who was that baggage you were 
walking with just now ? Seems 
as if a trap was being set for 
you, instead of your setting 
traps! I tell you, Arthur, I 
won't have it!” 

Seated on the edge of the 
great oaken table, with one leg 
swinging idly to and fro, the 
lad, in undress uniform of fault- 
less cut and fit, looked every 
inch a man, and a more than 
ordinarily handsome one, too. 
Of greater girth of limb and 
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chest, with stronger-cut features, and 
with every gesture accentuated a hun- 
dred-fold, Arthur was a sort of heroic 
reproduction of his twin brother, Robert. 
Hismilitary schooling had doubtless stood 
him in good stead, and he was ‘‘ well set 
up so far as mere physical strength was 
concerned ; but there was an air of in- 
tense vigor and verve and dash about 
the younger that the elder lacked com- 
pletely. The boys were alike and yet 
unlike ; twins unmistakably, but. still 
utter opposites in thought and_ tastes 
and feelings. Upon only one matter 
were they like-minded—they both loved 
the same woman, madly, devotedly, with 
an absorbing passion that could end 
only with life itself. 

Arthur was on the point of replying 
hotly to his father when Vincent inter- 
posed : 

** Had we not better get to business ?” 
The elder Fletcher assented, and at his 
signal the two sons drew chairs up to 
the long table, one at each end, their 
father and the lawyer facing each other 
across its shorter dimension. 

With a preliminary legal ‘‘ Ha-hem !” 
Vincent drew from his letter-case a 
formidable-looking document wveitten 
on blue cap, formally endorsed on the 





The prisoner was led back to the county jail. 
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He was tapped on the shoulder by a Bow Street bailiff. 


outer fold, and swaddled in pink tape 
of surprising newness and freshness. 

Glancing at Felix Fletcher, as if for 
permission to speak, the lawyer began 
in this fashion: 

‘*‘We are gathered here to listen to 
the reading of a very important docu- 
ment—nothing less, in fact, than the 
last will and testament of my old friend 
opposite.” Ilere a prolonged whistle 
from Arthur and an uneasy shifting of 
Robert’s chair caused a temporary inter- 
ruption of the flow of legal eloquence. 
With a slightly grieved look, such as 
might wrinkle the face of a devout per- 
son in church over any breach of de- 
corum, the old lawyer paused, and then 
went on: 

‘‘T am aware that the present pro- 
ceeding is unusual, but I cannot say 
that it is irregular. Everything is ac- 
cording to due form of law.” 
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broke in old Fletcher, ‘so that 
these youngsters may see what 
we re driving at. I have a special 
object in acquainting you both 
with the contents of that docu- 
ment, and in letting you both hear 
from my own lips that every pro- 
vision and stipulation and bequest 
is made while lam sound in mind 
and body. There’s nothing very 
dreadful in it when you put it 
into Queen’s English, as Vincent 
will tell you.” 

Vincent nodded as- 
sent ; Robert leaned 
forward in an_ inter- 
ested attitude. <A dis- 
y passionate observer 
.\ would have said that 

Arthur was bored by 
the whole proceedings, and he cast 
longing looks at the open window 
and the garden. 

** Now, Vincent, if you please,” said 
the master of the house. 

Thus requested, the lawyer pro- 
ceeded to unfold the document, which 
had all this time lain on the table, 
harmless-looking, and yet bearing 
within its creased folds the seeds of 
most potent mischief. Divested of its 
legal verbiage, the will and its pro- 
visions were as follows: 

The testator, after his demise, de- 
vised all his mill property to Robert, sub- 
ject to an annual charge of ten thousand 
pounds, to be paid annually to Arthur 
or his heirs. ‘The estate of the “‘ Seven 
Sisters,” with its house and furniture, 
was to become the property of that one 
of the sons who should marry first, to 
descend at death to the children of such 
union, or, failing issue, to revert to the 
other son or his heirs. So long as both 
sons remained single it was the wish of 
the testator that they should inhabit the 
Seven Sisters together. T'wenty thou- 
sand pounds was set apart for various 
charities, to be paid out of the cash in 
bank, and the residue of the personal 
property was to be divided between 
Robert and Arthur. So far so good. 
But now came the rider. It was fur- 
ther stipulated by the testator, that if 
the said Arthur Fletcher should at any 
time marry a certain spinster named 


‘* Just a word here, Vincent,” 
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Mildred Branksome, he was to forfeit 
all interest in his father’s estate save a 
legacy of five thousand pounds, and the 
whole of the property—mills, house, 
and money—was to revert to Robert or 
his heirs! Failing these, it was to go to 
found various public charities in Nutley. 

The will was dated Lady-day, 1838, 
and was duly signed, sealed, and wit- 
nessed. 

‘A very business-like document,” re- 
marked the lawyer, as he fastened the 
last tape and restored the will to his 
bag. 

**And I say it’s an infamous docu- 
ment,” shouted Arthur, hitting the 
table a vicious blow with his fist as he 
sprang to his feet. His father and the 
lawyer likewise rose, only Robert re- 
maining seated. 

“If you think you can cajole me 
or buy me with a few thousand pounds 
to give up the girl I love, you're 
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all mightily mistaken,” exclaimed the 
young lancer, hotly. 

** You know my wishes, Arthur, and 
have known them for a long time. No 
son of mine shall marry into that nest 
of vipers if I can hinder, and I think J 
can. You are dependent on me _ for 
everything you have in the world. | 
have never thwarted the slightest wish 
or whim that was for your good, and in 
this matter I believe I am saving you 
from yourself and from a designing “— 

“Stop, sir! Not a word against 
Mildred,” said the young man. ‘* You 
don’t know her, and you are not com- 
petent to judge her. Id marry her to- 
morrow if she'd have me.” 

** Yes, and go to the dogs with all the 
rest of her family immediately after- 
ward. I tell you, Arthur, there’s poison 
in their blood ; the hare can’t mate with 
the weasel.” 

‘** And I tell you that she’s fit for any 
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man’s bride. Why, Rob, there, would 
give his eyes for a sign of her favor. 
Wouldn’t you, old man ?” 

Thus adjured, Robert stirred uneasily 
in his seat, blushed consciously, and 
mumbled something under his breath 
that might have passed for assent or 
dissent 

** Pooh | Stuff and nonsense ! ” snort- 
ed old Fletcher. ‘* Rob’s got too much 
sense to be caught by pink cheeks and 
trim ankles ; cut his eve-teeth long ago, 
I should judge. Besides, Rob’s not a 
marrying man, they say down at the 
mills.” 

The half-jocular turn thus given to 
the conversation was seized by Mr. Vin- 
cent to come forward and make his 
adieus, saying he must be well on his 
road to London ere darkness set in. 
Gripping Arthur by the hand, the old 
lawyer adjured him to ‘‘ think twice be- 
fore he gave up a fortune,” and ended 
by inviting the young lancer to visit 
him in Fitzroy Square when he joined 
his regiment in town, bethinking him- 
self of a bevy of romping, curly-headed, 
and black-eyed hoydens, to any one of 
whom a handsome young officer with 
ten thousand pounds a year in prospect 
would be no mean catch. 

Arthur turned angrily away ; and as 
his father and the lawyer quitted the 
room by the door, he stepped out of the 
low window and took his way at a hot 
pace across the park and by lonely foot- 
paths toa certain trysting-place to which 
we may not follow him. 

Meantime Robert Fletcher sat dream- 
ing in his chair in the old library until 
the dinner-bell rang, when he slowly 
rose and went to the darkening window, 
where he took a small leathern case 
from his pocket, opened it, kissed its 
contents rapturously, and then joined 
his father in the dining-room, Arthur 
failing to appear. 


SCENE SECOND. 
BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER. 


** Virtuous and vicious every man’ must be ; 
Few in the extreme, but all in the degree.” 
TEN o'clock on a warm, moonless, 

sultry August night, the stars shin- 
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ing placidly overhead, with none of that 
frosty glitter seen in cooler weather. Not 
a whiff of air is to be felt out-of-doors, 
and literally ‘‘over all the tree-tops is 
rest.” 

One by one the lights had been extin- 
guished in the windows of the ‘‘ Seven 
Sisters.” Beginning at the servants’ offi- 
ces in the basement of the structure, the 
belt of darkness had gradually crept up- 
ward until only one or two curtained 
casements shone out ; for ‘* early to bed 
and early to rise ” was still the motto of 
Felix Fletcher. 

On the broad stone terrace overlook- 
ing the lawn a speck of red fire dully 
glowing betrayed a masculine presence. 
Here Robert had lounged for an hour— 
thinking, thinking, THINKING. Not 
altogether pleasant thoughts were his. 
By the terms of his father’s will he 
stood to gain a fortune or lose the 
woman he loved, for Robert Fletcher 
loved Mildred Branksome with all the 
intensity of which a repressive and self- 
contained nature is capable. Uncertain 
just how he stood with the girl, know- 
ing that if his father even suspected his 
attachment there would be a frightful 
explosion, he irresolutely balanced the 
pros and cons. 

In his heart of hearts Robert believed 
that Mildred loved Arthur better ; but 
Arthur under the ban of his father’s 
displeasure, and threatened with com- 
parative poverty if he persisted in defy- 
ing his father’s will, might not unrea- 
sonably be supposed a very different 
personage in a maiden’s eyes from the 
heir to ten thousand a year. Policy 
said: ‘* Better temporize and see how 
the cat jumps.” Love said: ‘* Win 
her if you can before ’tis too late, and 
try and keep the engagement a secret. 
You are not debarred by the will.” 

On the other hand, if he smothered 
his passion there was the certainty that 
Arthur would make the running and 
carry off the prize. And then? Why, 
he, Robert Fletcher, would some day be 
the richest man in the county. 

From all of which it might be sur- 
mised that Robert Fletcher was rather a 
cool and calculating hand, and one not 
liable to let his heart run away with his 
head. Nor would the surmise be wrong. 
Yet, to do him justice, he shrank from 
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| shall sell out and go abroad. 


“doing” Arthur, as he expressed it, 
though it must be confessed he had no 
very particular compunctions in the way 
of Arthur’s undoing himself. So that 
altogether Robert was inclined to let 
things drift. Brother against brother 
it must be, even though there were no 
open rupture. 

He had just arrived at this determi- 


nation when the quick crunch of boot- 
heels on the gravel walk was followed 
by the appearance of an answering red 
glow from another burning cigar, and 
Arthur strode into the narrow band of 
radiance cast by the still-illuminated hall 
door. 

“That you, Rob ?” he inquired in an 
undertone. Then, without raising his 
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voice: ‘‘Come for a stroll, old man; I 
want to talk to you.” 

Slowly Robert rose and sauntered 
down the steps, and soon their footfalls 
were lost in the thick turf of the broad 
lawn, where, however, their position 
might have been made out by the glow 
of the tell-tale cheroots. Arthur was 
the first to speak. Tle tried to veil the 
exultant and successful ring in his voice, 
lest he might seem to be crowing over 
his brother. 

** Well, Rob, the mischief’s done, and 
it’s settled that you are to be ‘squire of 









the ‘Seven Sisters,” 
with twenty thousand a year, 
and a seat in Parliament if you 
wish it.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” was 
the cautious inquiry. 

‘*Simply this, that I have 
asked Millie to be my wife, and she has 
consented !” 

The friendly night veiled Robert’s 
tell-tale face, or he had surely stood be- 
trayed. Ilis heart sank, but immedi- 
ately there succeeded a feeling of exulta- 
tion. ‘True, he had lost one stake, but 
he stood to win everything that the 
world holds dear—wealth and position, 
and perhaps fame and power. He 
steadied himself against a neighboring 
tree-trunk ere he replied, his voice little 
more than a hoarse whisper r 

** When did you do it ?” 

** Not an hour ago. Told her every- 
thing, and, like the noble little woman 
she is, she vowed that, will or no will, 
she’d be mine !” 

Robert felt that it behooved him to 
make some show of opposition, so he 
ventured : 

** Don't you think you were a little 
rash after what passed this afternoon ? 
Remember what you're giving up—al- 
though, of course,” he added, magnani- 
mously, ‘I should never hold you to 








the terms of the will so far as money 
matters are concerned.” 

But the reply was just what he ex- 
pected. 

‘*That’s very handsome of you, Rob; 
but I’m resolved I’ve eaten my last crust 
andgaken my last shilling from Nutley. 
If that old money-grubber”’—jerking his 
head in the direction of the house— 
**thinks hecan buyand sell human hearts 
as so many bales of slave-cotton, he'll 
find himself mistaken so far as I am 
concerned.” 

‘* There, there ; don’t get violent, Ar- 
thur,” was the rejoinder. Strangely 
enough, as one brother grew hot the 
other grew more cool. 

‘I’m not violent, and I don’t intend 
to make any fuss. But I'll tell him my 
mind before I go. Why, 
he ought to he shot for 
making such a will!” 

“© Oh, you'll think bet- 


ter of it in 
the morn- 
ing,” said Robert. 





*¢ And, mind you,” 
he added, his generosity again getting 
the better of his judgment, ‘‘I should- 
n’t say anything to the governor about 


*T will only make 
Opposi- 


Millie, if I were you. 
him more crusty, you know. 
tion never did agree with him.” 

‘* Well, he'll find enough opposition 
in me to last him to the end of his days,” 
was the bitter reply as the brothers 
separated for the night. 

Robert lit his candle and went to his 
room. Arthur flung himself moodily 
into a chair on the terrace and smoked 
furiously. 

Every drop of good nature in the 
youngste rs make-up—and he had more 
than the usual share—seemed turned to 
acid, and the seeming injustice of his 
father’s action rankle d and burned and 
gave rise to bitter thoughts. | Why had 
he not made the same rigorous stipula- 
tion against Rob ? Why should he— 
Arthur—have been singled out ? Every 






























one knew that the elder brother was 
over head and ears in love with Millie, 
and at one time, earlier in the dual woo- 
ing, might have perhaps carried off the 
prize; but his faint heart had lost the 
lady, ‘letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I 
would. *” ‘ 

Wasn't Millie good enough to be the 
wife of any Fletcher that was ever born ? 
Of course she was ; came of just as good 
stock as any of them. In fact, as Arthur 
reflected, his father might have married 
her mother ; and then there would have 
been no Mildred Branksome for him— 
which made him smile grimly at the 
old joke about the man whose wife 
found fault because he told her he 
wished her mother had died an old 
maid ; for so tricky is the human brain 
that it calls up the most incongruous 
thoughts. 

It was all that cursed money, he 
meditated. Not but that money was 
avery good thing to have—his father’s 
hard-gotten wealth had given him a 
pretty rosy career thus far—and he and 
Millie could have been so happy  to- 
gether if the fates and the elder Fletcher 
had willed otherwise. “T'was confound- 
edly hard, and the worst of it was that 
he, Arthur, saw no way to mend it 
short of abject submission, and this he 






was de- 
termined 
against. No! 
He’d have her though all the fath- 
ers in Christendom said him nay. 
Hle’d emigrate. There were for- 
tunes to be made in the greater 
Kngland—Australia or India or 
Canada. But give in—never ! 
_So, rising, and shaking himself 
like a young terrier, he went in- 
doors in no pleasant humor, making his 
way to the library, where the decanters 
were always placed on the table by the 
servants for any who cared to indulge in 
a wee night-cap before retiring. 

The hour was late—close on to mid- 
night—and Arthur was somewhat sur- 
prised to find his father seated at the 
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table, apparently engag 
ness calculations, for thé 
was littered with scraps of 7 
ered with figures in the heavy chiro? 
raphy of the old mill-owner, who had 
never learned to write otherwise than 
laboriously and painfully. 

Arthur was about to withdraw, but 
his father looked up as he stood in the 
doorway, and the younger man thought 
this would be as good a time as any to 
‘“ have it out with the governor.” 

**Can I have a word with you, sir ? 
he asked, advancing to the table. 

‘* As many as you like, my boy,” was 
the answer, in as gentle a tone as the old 
man could command. ‘* Sit down, and 
have a glass of sherry.” 

‘Td rather stand, thank you, sir,” 

Arthur replied. ‘* I have only a little 
to say.” 

** Well, ‘ least said, soonest mended,’ 
is a good motto at all times. Whatever 
it is, | hope you are going to be sensible, 
and let’s have no more nonsense about 
Mistress Branksome.” This was not a 
very encouraging beginning, but look- 
ing his sire straight in the eye—the 
Fletchers could always do that, it was 
said—Arthur replied : 

‘* Proverb for proverb, sir. ‘One 
man’s sense may be another man’s non- 
sense.” I’ve come to tell you that | 
asked Mildred Branksome to be my 
wife this evening, and 
she has consented.” 

“Well ?” inquired 
Felix Fletcher, as Ar- 
thur paused. 

Only this: that I 
cannot be bound or in- 
fluenced by your insane 
prejudices against a girl 
whose only fault is that 

she’s poor ; 

and since 

{ you have 
chosen to 

couple a 


” 





continuance of your 
bounty with such impossi- “7 


Hing ; a 
ble conditions, I have de- ‘ 
: Ae 
cided to spend no more ae 


of your money. I shall + 
sell out and go abroad.” 
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For the space of a dozen solemn ticks 
of the massive clock on the mantel, 
Felix Fletcher was silent, his eyes fixed 
on Arthur with the hard, inflexible look 
and with the stern and compressed lips 
that in times of boyish misdemeanors 
both Robert and Arthur had learned to 
dread. But the old power of intimida- 
tion was gone. ‘here comes a time to 
every father, to every mother, when 
they find to their surprise that they can 
no | »ger compel obedience by either 
love or fear, and that they have to deal 
with men and women like unto them- 
selves. Rising to his feet, and resting 
his two hands, knuckles down, on the 
edge of the table, the old man thus 
spoke in cool and measured tones : 

“So, sir! You presumed to defy me 
in cold blood within an hour of my 
expressed prohibition! Do you know 
what you are doing? Do you realize 
that you are condemning yourself toa 
life of beggary, and perhaps a pauper’s 
end 2 Answer me that!” 

‘* While I can work there’s no fear of 
beggary, father. I shall simply begin 
where you began, that’s all, and in a 
new land. I’m not afraid, for I’ve got 
something to work for!” 

‘© You will begin with a burden round 
your neck that I never had—your father’s 
curse!” All his self-control vanished ; 
his voice rose till it was half roar, half 
shriek, as he thundered : 

‘Out of my sight, ungrateful whelp ! 
If I find you within my doors to-morrow 
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The blinds were pulled down, the door closed, and the room left to its silent tenant 





mormng, [’ll have you turned out neck 
and heels! Out of my sight!” 

Hot and equally angry words rose to 
Arthur's lips, but seeing his father’s 
gaze directed at something beyond and 
behind him, he turned and saw Simms, 
the butler, at the door in open-mouthed 
astonishment at the unusual outbreak 
which he had partly witnessed. With 
a half-sorrowful, half-deprecatory gest- 
ure, Arthur turned and left the room, 
pausing, however, long enough to say, 
with outstretched arm and threatening 
finger : 

** You will repent this, father!” 

Thus parted father and son, and it 
was to be a long, long parting. 


SCENE THIRD. 


THE WOMAN IN THE CASE. 


‘* None ever loved but at first sight they loved.” 


THIRTY years or more re this 
story opens, there lived in Nuuey, then 
little more than a village inhabited by a 
handful of happy and laborious hand- 
weavers, a family named Dowden, 
father, mother, and an only daughter. 
They all worked at the loom —the 
mother in the intervals of her house- 
hold cares; the daughter, likewise, as 
soon as she was grown. ‘This daughter, 
Jennie Dowden, was the beauty of the 
place, run after by all the younger men, 



























and the life and soul of every simple 
merry-making. Among her many ad- 
mirers two were singled out by the girl 
as more favored suitors, and, at length, 
wearied with the pursuit, all other fol- 
lowers dropped out of the race and left 
the struggle to Felix Fletcher and Giles 
Branksome. 

The latter was the handsomer, and 
more showy and superficial, but inclined 
to dissolute habits. A fair or a fight 
yas enough to draw him from his work ; 
some said that poaching and other less 
venial sins were among his failings. 
None of these things could be said of 
young Fletcher. Even then he was lay- 
ing the foundation of his future fortune 
by hard work, frugality, and sobriety. 
Consequently he carried with him none 
of the glamour and glitter likely to daz- 
zle a giddy and not over-wise village 
maiden. 

But the very persistence which stood 
him in such good stead in after life 
made him ‘enacious of what little regard 
Jennie '}:.den showed for him, and 
not till use banns were cried in the old 
parish church for ‘‘ Giles Branksome, 
bachelor, and Jennie Dowden, spinster,” 
did he give up his suit. Within a year 
he wooed and won another girl, who 
became the mother of his boys, but he 
never forgave Jennie Dowden. As for 
her, poor child, she had made for her- 
self a sorry couch to lie in. Her hus- 
band soon developed into a confirmed 
ne’er-do-well, became a drunkard and an 
idler, indulging himself occasionally in 
wife-beating, that favorite pastime of 
the lower-class Englishman. One child 
was born to this luckless couple, Mil- 
dred Branksome, who grew up to girl- 
hood and womanhood even more witch- 
ingly beautiful than her mother had 
been before her. 

Despite the misfortunes of the woman 
whom he had once loved, Felix Fletcher 
neither forgave nor forgot. Jennie once 
swallowed her pride, and went to the 
mills during one of “ her man’s” sober 
spells, to implore work for him, however 
humble. But Fletcher was as merciless 
as one of his machines. ‘* He had no 
room for men of that stamp,” he said ; 
and so his old flame went away with 
more color in her cheeks than had been 
there for many a day—but it was the 
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flush of anger and shame, mingled with 
sorrow and surprise, that man could be 
so bitter and revengeful. 

So, when Fletcher found that his 
youngest boy, his idol, had fallen under 
the spell of the beauty of Mildred Brank- 
some, his rage and mortification knew 
no bounds. It did not matter that Mil- 
dred was as good as she was beautiful ; it 
counted for nothing that she had been 
almost as carefully trained as his own 
sons. That she had never worked in any 
of the mills was due to her motuer’s 
dread of the associations there to be met, 
and her resolve that she would save the 
girl from a fate like hers. By the labor 
of her own hands Jennie Branksome had 
earned enough to send Millie to a good 
school, where, in process of time, she 
graduated into a ‘‘ pupil-teacher,” and 
managed to support herself. By this 
means she had been kept out of the 
wretched home atmosphere, and grew 
up to womanhood ignorant of much that 
went on there, though her mother’s wan 
and weary looks told the girl of many a 
secret heartache and heart-break. ‘To 
all her solicitations that she be allowed 
to return home and ‘‘help mother,” 
Jennie returned a resolute refusal, and 
so Millie remained at her school, only 
getting brief glimpses of Nutley and the 
sordid life there. 

But none of these things weighed with 
Felix Fletcher. The love he once felt 
for the mother had turned to hate, and 
the child fell in for a double share of 
dislike. ‘‘ Vipers” and ‘‘ paupers ” were 
his favorite epithets in speaking of them, 
and he had threatened to clap Giles in 
jail for a swinging sentence if he ever 
ame before the bench of justices of 
which he was a zealous member. 

A pen-portrait of a beautiful woman 
is a well-nigh hopeless task, seeing that 
the writer-artist is robbed of all the 
materials which the painter brings to 
his aid. “Tis a peculiarity, too, that for 
every pen-portrait so sketched the indi- 
vidual reader will fill in the flesh-and- 
blood color and form and feature to suit 
him or her self, and so there is developed 
from the pen’s negative a sort of com- 
posite mental photograph. But no 


matter, so that one’s heroine is robbed 
of none of the graces of face and mind 
with which the author would endow her. 
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The typical English maiden has been 
sung of and written about many a time 
and oft. Her emblem is the June rose 
in its many forms—the bud, the burst- 
ing bloom, and the full flower. Mildred 
Branksome was past the budding stage ; 
rather was her beauty just unfolding it- 
self, and giving promise of the glorious 
womanhood to follow when the warm 
summer sun of happy love should bid it 
open. 

Of medium height—that is to say, her 
chin on a level with the shoulder of the 
man she loved ; her hair of the happy 
golden tinge that looks best against a 
bac ‘kground of close-cropped chestnut 
locks or beard ; eyes of cool, honest gray, 
of the right ‘color to flash back the 
ardent glances of a pair of deep brown 
ones ; skin and complexion of that deli- 
cate rose-leaf pink which shows to best 
advantage when caressed by a strong 
brown hand ; figure lithe and round and 
girlish, yet womanly—and there you 
have sketched Mildred Branksome, efat 
twenty-two by the parish register. 

She, too, had her lovers “twain, like 
her mother before her. She, also, while 
liking both men, had come to no settled 
choice, though ever her heart warmed 
to Arthur, the gay, the gallant, the 
graceful. 

On the afternoon when the pregnant 
events narrated in the opening chapter 
took place, Mildred and Arthur had 
come nearer to an understanding than 
ever before. ‘Then for the first time in 
her life she knew to whom she had given 
her heart’s keeping. When Arthur 
joine:: her again, after the reading of the 
will, and related all that had occurred, 
with passionate longing telling her that 
he valued her regard more than all 
his father’s wealth, the conquest was 
completed. She promised to be his 
bride, and to wait for him until he had 
conquered fortune in a new land beyond 
the seas. 

Her choice was made, as ever a true 
and loving woman’s choice is made— 
fully and freely, with complete self-sur- 
render, and with implicit confidence in 
the man who is her hero and her king. 
Else how could women give up so much 
for so little in return ? 

Millie had chosen somewhat as her 
mother had chosen. She had thrown 





aside wealth and station—or rather she 
had not given them a single thought— 
to cast in her lot with the losing side. 
Would her fate be like her mother’s ? 
Time and the unfolding of this tale alone 
can tell. 


SCENE FOURTH. 
MURDER MOST FOUL. 


“Though it have no tongue, *twill speak 
with most miraculous organ.’ 


A DULL gray morning, warm, misty, 
and oppressive. In the valley that 
sloped away from the ‘‘Seven Sisters” the 
fog and smoke lay like a level blanket, 
out of which shot steeple and smoke- 
stack like masts of becalmed and sailless 
ships at sea. Even on the hillside there 
was not a breath of air, and only an occa- 
sional shiver stirred the silvery leaves of 
the poplars. 

Around the Fletcher mansion all was 
silence. Dawn comes very early in mid- 
summer in England, and although it was 
now fairly light the sleepy house-ser- 
vants would not be stirring for another 
hour. 

The old turret clock over the coach- 
house had just chimed four when Arthur 
came out of his room all dressed for the 
road—in fact, he had not removed his 
garments all night. Softly he descended 
the stairs, paused for a moment outside 
his father’s door, as though he contem- 
plated knocking for admittance ; then 
resolutely turning away, saying to him- 
self, <‘ Nouse mz uking another fuss,” he 
went down the broad oaken staircase, 
unchained and unbolted the heavy front 
door, and stepped out, softly closing it 
behind him. Setting out at a smart 
pace, he soon reached the high-road, and 
after a walk of a mile caught the Lon- 
don coach, being fortunate enough to 
find a box seat disengaged. As he 
mounted to his seat the coachman 
started his smoking team with chirrup 
and whip, and rising in his seat Arthur 
caught a farewell glimpse of the “Seven 
Sisters,” the red-rising sun just glinting 
its upper windows. Such was his 4 fare- 
well. Ere nightfall he would be in 
London. 

A sleepless night had only served to 

















crystallize and concentrate his resolve te 
defy his father. He had no hope that 
the old man would swerve from his re- 
solve. Well, the wealth was his, and he 
could do with it as he pleased. ‘There 
was more money to be made on the 
other side of the world. He would sell 
his commission, and, with the ready 
cash thus realized, take ship for the 
antipodes, and in a couple of years he 
might be able to send for Mildred to 
join him. Or he might be very lucky, 
and be able to come for her himself, his 
pockets jingling with sovereigns ! ‘These 
pleasant dreams were interrupted by 
the abrupt pulling up of the coach be- 
fore the roadside inn known as ‘‘ The 
Three Jolly Butchers,” where breakfast 
was to be had ; and as youth is generally 
either hungry or thirsty, Arthur hopped 
blithely down from his perch, and was 
soon in the long, low-browed parlor, 
despatching cold roast beef and bread 
and brown ale as though he had nota 
care in the world. 

Meantime the ‘‘ Seven Sisters” was 
slowly awakening. At precisely six 
o'clock two housemaids threw open the 
basement door of the kitchen or scullery. 
At a quarter past six a thin blue stream 
of smoke began to ascend straight up 
in the still, motionless atmosphere. At 
half-past six Tom Jebb, the stableman, 
flung wide the doors of the coach-house, 
and proceeded to wash down the car- 
riages, his oldest boy at the same time 
leading out the horses to water and ex- 
ercise. 

At precisely seven o’clock old Simms, 
the butler, opened the front door, rather 
astonished to find the chain down and 
the bolts shot back, and proceeded to 
stretch himself on the topmost step of 
the terrace. After a few minutes’ sniff- 
ing the air, the old fellow in his slip- 
shod way pattered into the dining-room, 
and then into the stiff and formal draw- 
Ing-room, where he threw open the shut- 
ters ready for the parlor-maid. 

From the latter apartment he moved 
to the library, where the memorable in- 
terviews of the previous day and night 
had been held. No shutters to open 
here, for the long French windows al- 
most touched the ground and were un- 
protected. But as he flung open the 
door a rush of cool damp air fanned his 
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face, and at a glance he saw that one of 
the windows was open and the lace cur- 
tain flapping sullenly to and fro in the 
draught occasioned by the opening of 


the door into the hall. The unextin- 
guished lamp burned with a sickly yel- 
low flame. Immediately Simms thought 
of thieves, but a hasty glance showed 
that the room was apparently in its usual 
orderly condition. Yet stop; there is 
yonder chair overturned, and here at 
his feet is a heavy sheet of blotting- 
paper with a great stain as big as a din- 
ner-plate where ink—or Something else 
—has been spattered ! 

Stooping down to pick up the blot- 
ting-pad, his eyes had a clear view under 
the heavy oaken table, and the old man 
gasped with fright at the sight that met 
his gaze. For there, on the other side 
of the table, his slippered feet partly 
under it, and his head near the open 
window, lay Felix Fletcher, motionless, 
his wide-open eyes seeking the panelled 
ceiling, one hand doubled under him, 
and the other holding the lower half of 
a stout walking-stick ! 

All these details were noticed by the 
trembling old butler ere he found his 
voice. ‘The open window would have 
been the shortest way for help, but to 
reach it he would have had to step 
across IT, and this he dared not do. 
So, tottering and staggering to the 
door, he flung it back till the wall 
shook, and rushed from the accursed 
room and down the hall, crying in the 
thin, quavering treble of an old and 
deeply agitated man : 

“Help! Murder! Help!” 

A hubbub arose from below-stairs. 
Sounds of the flinging down of brooms 
and brushes and kitchen utensils were 
heard, and immediately there appeared 
at the foot of the servants’ staircase a 
bevy of women’s faces, those in front 
being unwillingly pushed and crowded 
forward by those behind, and every 
tongue going at once in half a dozen 
excited queries as to what was the 
matter. 

“Help! Help! There’s been murder 
done! Where’s Tom? Mrs. Jebb !— 
Nannie! Some of you come here.” 
And the poor old fellow stood at the 
top of the stairs wringing his hands 
piteously. 
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None of the women stirred, excepting 
Nannie, the parlor-maid, who flew out 
into the courtyard for ‘Tom, who soon 
appeared in heavy, wooden-soled pumps, 
elbowing his way through the cackling 
women. Mounting the stairs, two at a 
time, followed timorously by the maids, 
he marched straight to the library in 
response to the whispered ‘‘ In there !” 
of the trembling Simms. Dropping on 
one knee beside the silent form of his 
old master, 'om tenderly raised his 
head and shoulders, disclosing, as he 
did so, a great, jagged wound in the 
back of the skull, evidently made by 
some blunt instrument, from which the 
life blood had welled in a great pool, 
darkening the ruddy oaken boards. 

**Tell young Jim to mount t’ cob and 
ride for t’ doctor,” was his first order 
to the women huddling round the door, 
their tongues silent, and their bared 
arms hugging each other’s waists for 
comfort and protection. One of the 
younger girls started to do his bidding, 
while others went for water and sponges 
and towels. 

During all this bustle old Simms stood 
by, wringing his hands and quavering : 

“Oh! my poor dear master! Oh! 
my poor dear master!” over and over 
again in an endless refrain, like a ‘* Mise- 
rere Domine” in the minor key. 

**Don’t stand there like a_ idiot, 
Maister Simms,” exclaimed Jebb, glanc- 
ing up fora moment from his unaided 
work of washing the fast-caking blood 
from the matted hair, for none of the 
women, not even the housekeeper, his 
own wife, could summon up courage 
to help him. ‘Go and call the young 
maisters.” 

Before Simms had time to turn, 
Robert Fletcher appeared at the door, 
inquiring sharply: ‘* What’s all this 
hubbub about ?” And advancing into 
the room between the shivering women, 
he caught sight of his father’s sense- 
less form. Two quick strides took him 
round the table, and, seizing the limp 
and nerveless hand, he inquired of 
Jebb: 

‘** How did this happen ? Is he much 
hurt ? 

‘*Mortal bad, I’m afeard, sir,” said 
Tom, answering the last half of the 
query first. ‘* Maister Simms, there, 








-knows all about it, but he seemingly 
can’t say nothin’ now cept his prayers.” 

Robert looked up quickly at the old 
servitor, who still stood twisting his 
fingers and repeating his dirge-like re- 
frain. 

“Simms,” spoke Robert, sharply, 
“how did this happen? Wake up, 
man !” 

Thus commanded, the butler told 
what little he knew or remembered, 
which was pitifully meagre. 

‘‘Hlas the doctor been sent for ? 
next inquired Robert. 

** Yeas; young Jim be gone for he,” 
answered big ‘Tom. 

Between them the two men carried 
the body of Felix Fletcher to the leather- 
covered lounge, where they laid him 
tenderly, though life had long since 
departed and the body was nearly cold. 

‘*Tlas any one seen my brother Ar- 
thur ?” queried Robert. And then, for 
the first time, all awoke to the fact that 
Arthur had not appeared. Could it be 
possible that he had slept through all 
the commotion of banging doors, clat- 
tering hoofs, and hurrying footsteps ? 

‘* Run up and call him, some of you,” 
commanded Rob. 

A maid departed, but almost instantly 
returned to say, what the reader already 
knows, that Arthur was not in his room, 
nor had his bed been slept in. 

The next arrival was Dr. Mell, the 
village practitioner. Only a hasty ex- 
amination was necessary to disclose the 
cause of death—‘* fractured skull, blow 
struck from behind; he must have 
dropped like a log,” was the terse pro- 
fessional summary. ‘‘ Neither doctor 
nor minister can be of any use now; 
this is a case for the coroner and the 
sexton.” So saying, the blunt old 
sawbones straightened himself; looked 
around the room, and took a pinch of 
snuff. 

Walking to the still open window, 
Dr. Mell stepped outside on to the 
gravel walk, noticing as he did so some 
scrapings of scarcely dried mud on the 
wood-work of the window-casing. Em- 
bedded in this mud were two or three 
tiny gravel stones from the path be- 
neath, proving that the wearer of the 
muddy boots must have come from 
outside the house. Peering about, the 
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doctor’s curiosity was soon rewarded, 
for, lying at the roots of the great green 
ivy that covered this shady side of the 
‘Seven Sisters,” was the thick, knobby 
half of a stout walking-stick, blood- 
stained, and with a few matted hairs 
clinging to it. 

Picking this up with a grunt of 
satisfaction, Dr. Mell returned to the 
library, where, on matching the frac- 
tured end of the stick he had found 
with the ragged ferrule half still 
clinched in the dead grasp of Felix 
Fletcher, the two were found to fit 
perfectly, and, joined together, formed 
ac om ple te walking-cane. 

Arthur’s favorite stick !” exclaimed 
Robert, starting back; and in an instant 
the whole frightful possibility flashed 
upon him. Arthur and his father had 
met, as Arthur had threatened ; hard 
words had followed, and in a sudden fit 
of passion his twin brother had slain 
their father. 

T'o do Robert justice, ’tis only fair to 
say that he would have given all he pos- 
sessed or was likely to possess to have 
unsaid those fatal words: ‘* Arthur’s 
favorite stick!” Both Dr. Mell and 
Tom Jebb had heard them, and might 
draw the same dreaded and dreadful 
inference as he had done. So he hur- 
ried to obliterate the force of the hasty 
remark : 

‘“‘Some prowling burglar has done 
this thing! He must have gained 
access by yonder window, and being 
surprised by my father, seized the first 
convenient weapon for attack, felled the 
poor old man with a single blow, and 
then fled! But he can’t be far away, 
and we'll have him in jail before night- 
fall.” He talked rapidly, as much to 
reassure himself as to convince the 
others. 

‘Anything missing?” quietly in- 
quired Dr. Mell. 

**T don’t know. Who made the first 
discovery ?” By this time old Simms 
had complete ‘ly recovered the use of his 
brains and his tongue, and gave a fairly 
succinct account of the manner in which 
he had stumbled on the corpse. Noth- 
ing in the house seemed to be dis- 
turbed., So they searched the body, 
and found that Fletcher’s purse, his 
note-case, his watch and seals and ring 
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were missing, the latter having been so 
roughly pulled off the finger as to 
slightly lacerate the flesh. Here would 
seem to be proof positive that robbery 
was the incentive to the crime, and with 
this conclusion the household was forced 
to be content until the arrival of the 
magistrates, fellow-justices of the dead 
man, who in those days often filled the 
office of our modern coroner. 

So a sheet was reverently cast over 
the face of the dead, the blinds were 
pulled down, the door closed, and the 
room left to its silent tenant. 

But ere descending to his own quar- 
ters, Simms drew Robert aside and 
acquainted him with the occurrence he 
had witnessed the night before, and of 
the angry defiances exchanged between 
Arthur and the dead man. Robert’s 
heart sank. It looked bad for Arthur. 
But he cautioned Simms not to say a 
word about it down-stairs. 

At noon the justices arrived, and havy- 
ing viewed the body, proceeded to open 
court in the great dining-room. Mean- 
time the countryside was being scoured 
by scores of mill-hands in search for 
the murderer, the giant factories being 
closed out of respect for their late 
owner. Reports came in constantly, 
but no news of any capture. Suspicion 
might have fallen on Giles Branksome, 
on account of the well-known hostility 
between him and Felix Fletcher, but 
for the fact that Giles was known to be 
serving out a fortnight’s imprisonment 
for some petty misdemeanor in a neigh- 
boring town. 

With solemn faces the three remain- 
ing magistrates began their inquest. 
First old Simms was ex xamined ; he 
testified simply as to the finding of the 
body. Then '’om Jebb took the stand, 
telling what he knew ; there was con- 
siderable questioning, but no cross- 
examination. Next Dr. Mell was 
called ; he testified to the cause and 
manner of death, and Arthur’s broken 
stick was put in evidence. After him 
came Robert. He told what he knew, 
which really seemed very little, and 
identified the murderous stick as his 
brother’s. Then, just as he was about 
leaving the stand, came a query from 
one of the justices—a sort of after- 
thought. 
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‘‘Had your father and your brother 
had any difference lately, Mr. Fletch- 
a?” 

**T would much rather not answer 
that question, Sir John,” replied the 
miserable Robert, now really alarmed 
for Arthur’s safety and reputation. 

‘* Well, sir, if you would rather not 
reply, [ presume we can put the ques- 
tion to your brother in person. Call 
Mr. Arthur Fletcher.” 

‘*T regret to say, Sir John,” faltered 
Robert, ‘‘ that my brother is not in the 
house—cannot be found—has not been 
seen since last night.” 

The truth would out. A few ques- 
tions elicited all the details of the pre- 
vious day’s events—the reading of the 
will, the quarrel, the defiance, Arthur’s 
heated language, and the angry mid- 
night interview witnessed by Simms. 
Then the room was cleared while the 
magistrates deliberated. Robert paced 
the wide hall in an agony of apprehen- 
sion and self-reproach. By his damning 
testimony, however unwillingly given, 
might his brother—his twin brother— 
be put in jeopardy. The thought was 
maddening ! He would warn him, he 
would save him at all hazards. But 
where to seek him ? 

At length the suspense was ended, the 
dining-room door was flung open, and 
all those interested were bidden to 
enter. Sir John Turner, the presiding 
justice, announced that ‘‘in the opin- 
ion of himself and his colleagues the 
presumptive evidence against Arthur 
Fletcher was so serious that they felt 
justified in issuing a warrant for his 
arrest on the charge of murdering his 
father, Felix Fletcher.” 

Robert covered his face with his 
hands. lis worst fears were realized. 
Iloarse and indignant murmurs broke 
out from the assembled servants, amid 
which the bench of justices rose, took 
horse or carriage, and drove away with 
solemn faces. 

Two nights after, on the 18th of 
July, 1838, as Arthur Fletcher was 
entering his lodgings in London, he 
was tapped on the shoulder by a Bow 
Street bailiff, and arrested on the charge 
of slaying his father. He was carried 
back to Nutley handcuffed to his captor, 
and, notwithstanding his protestations 














of innocence and the able plea of lead- 
ing counsel engaged by Vivian Vincent, 
was, by the same board of magistrates 
who had issued the first warrant, re- 
manded to the county assizes, whence, in 
due course, he was committed for trial 
to answer the capital charge of murder. 

Mildred Branksome was heart-broken. 
In her frequent visits to the jail, Robert 
was her constant attendant, and in the 
weary days of waiting for the trial to 
come off he was her sole comforter, 
They were both confident that Arthur 
was innocent ; but the burning question 
was, How to prove it ? 


SCENE FIFTH. 
RECOMMENDED TO MERCY ! 
** Now thou art gone, and never must return.” 


WHILE in theory the Law—with a 
capital L—holds that every man_ is 
innocent until he is proven guilty, the 
frequent practice of the prosecuting 
power in England—and in this coun- 
try, too, for that matter—is to assume 
that a culprit is guilty, and to bring to 
bear all the vast and intricate and mer- 
ciless machinery at its command in the 
effort to secure a conviction. So far 
from being impartial, the prosecuting 
state’s attorney is apt to look on an 
acquittal as a professional disgrace! It 
may be that it is his duty to be rigorous, 
merciless, and unsparing—this point we 
shall leave for legal minds to decide. 
But the result to the unfortunate ac- 
cused is too often disastrous, and in a 
case where purely circumstantial evi- 
dence is relied on to convict, the framing 
of a plausible police theory of guilt, and 
the subsequent arranging of corrobora- 
tive evidence to fit the theory, can only 
result in one way—all the matters ad- 
verse to the prisoner are magnified and 
distorted, while the favorable facts are 
minified or glossed over. It was so m 
the trial of Arthur Fletcher, which was 
one of the causes célébres of its day. 

Whatever efforts had been made to 
find the real culprit had failed. Robert 
had spent money like water, but had 
the hills of Nutley opened and swal- 
lowed him up after the commission of 




















the dastard deed, his disappearance 
could not have been more complete. 
Of course none who knew Arthur be- 
lieved him guilty ; yet the known facts 
weighed heavily against him, even in 


friendly minds. ‘he feelings of the 
accused can be better imagined than 
described. His sorrow and anguish 
when he learned of his father’s agoniz- 
ing end, after the unfriendly manner 
in which they had parted, were only 
equalled by his horror and dismay when 
he learned that he was suspected—nay, 
accused —of being his father’s murderer ! 

And what had he to offer in his own 
defence ? Literally nothing beyond his 
own simple denial of the crime and his 
assertion that he had left his father 
alive and well at midnight ; that he had 
gone to his own room, where he had 
spent the few hours before dawn in 
preparations for departure from the 
home of his boyhood ; that he had quit- 
ted the house at daylight, not once set- 
ting eyes on his father after the angry 
altercation which old Simms had so inop- 
portunely witnessed! It was a pitifully 
inadequate story for so grave an emer- 
gency ! 

The county assizes were held at Not- 
tingham. For weeks the coming trial 
had been the talk of the countryside, 
and even the London papers had given 
the case some space. Opinion was 
divided ; strange to say, his own class 
were inclined to believe Arthur guilty, 
while the bourgeois shopkeepers and 
mill-hands argued doggedly that he was 
innocent. The best counsel that money 
could buy had been retained by Robert, 
and although Vivian Vincent, being a 
barrister and not a solicitor, could not 
take charge of the case himself, he 
directed the forces of the defence with 
masterly energy. But, as he after- 
ward said : 

“We had nothing to fight with ; wet 
powder is bad enough, but to have no 
powder at all is a fatal defect.” 

At length the dread day came round. 
The presiding judge, Justice Deming, 
was known as a ‘“‘hanging judge,” 
though no one impeached his fairness. 
Seats in the court-room were eagerly 
sought after weeks in advance ; a coach 
full of members of the Seventieth Lan- 
cers—Arthur’s regiment—came down 
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the day before, while there were not 
wanting representatives from sundry 
and divers leading county families 
among the great audience assembled to 
see a fellow-man tried for his life. 

Consequently, when the ominous call 
of the court crier went forth : 

‘Arthur Fletcher to the bar!” and 
the accused was led in between two 
turnkeys, manacled, sallow from long 
confinement, yet straight as an arrow, 
and with the brown eyes nearly as bright 
as was their usual wont, he looked down 
from the prisoner’s box upon a veritable 
sea of upturned faces, many of whom 
he recognized as whilom friends or ac- 
quaintances. ‘The jury was of the class 
known as ‘‘ intelligent,” being composed 
in the main of the better class of shop- 
keepers, with a sprinkling of gentry and 
professional men. ‘The judge, in huge 
wig, silken gown, and ermine, perched 
high in air above jury, counsel, and 
spectators, in a pulpit-like structure, 
seemed half a mile away, seen through a 
dim haze, while the buzz from two hun- 
dred whispering tongues sounded in 
Arthur’s ears like the hoarse murmur- 
ing of a great sea-shell. 

Roused by the clerk’s demand whether 
he would plead ‘‘ Guilty” or ‘* Not 
guilty” to the charge, the accused man 
answered firmly : ‘‘ Not guilty, so help 
me God!” the judge frowning slightly 
at the emphatic and rather irregular 
form of the response. 

Then arose the counsel for the Crown, 
and proceeded to reveal the web which 
the prosecution had woven around an 
innocent man. 

In an impressive and passionless man- 
ner he recounted the story of the crime 
so far as it was known, calling attention 
to the fact that the victim was an old 
and honored resident of the community, 
justly respected for his business probity 
and his integrity of life. He had 
amassed a great fortune by a life of 
honorable toil, and was upon the point 
of settling down to enjoy the remnant 
of his days in ease and justly earned 
comfort and repose, when he was strick- 
en down by the hand of the midnight 
assassin—and that assassin, he regretted 
to say, was in all probability the victim’s 
own dearly loved son, who had been 
reared in luxury with fond generosity, 
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hut whose self-willed impulses had led 
him to run counter to his father’s wishes 
and commands. 

The Crown would prove by able and 
unimpeachable witnesses that there had 
been a difference of opinion between 
father and son, followed by a violent 
quarrel ; that on at least two occasions, 
and in the presence of two different wit- 
nesses, one of whom was his own brother, 
the accused had threatened his father ! 
The theory of the prosecution was that 
Arthur had returned to the library to 
renew the quarrel, and the Crown ex- 
pected to prove by good and sufficient 
circumstantial evidence that Felix 
Kletcher had been struck down with a 
heavy stick belonging to Arthur, and 
wielded by him. ‘The half of the broken 
stick remaining in the clutch of the 
dead man indicated that a fierce struggle 
for its possession had taken place, in the 
course of which the stick was broken, 
the assassin securing the heavier end, 
with which the fatal blow had been 
struck ! It must be borne in mind that 
in certain contingencies circumstantial 
evidence might be even stronger than 
direct testimony. ‘That the accused 
had absconded after the commission of 
the crime, having been apprehended in 
London two days after his flight. With 
a brief peroration, in which the learned 
counsel expressed regret at seeing so 
fine a young man—an officer, too, in her 
Majesty’s service—arraigned for so hein- 
ous an offence, he sat down, mopping his 
forehead, but immediately arose again 
and called Vivian Vincent to the wit- 
ness chair. 

The barrister testified to the instruc- 
tions he had received concerning the 
drawing of the will of Felix Fletcher. 
In answer to questions he told of the 
memorable scene at the reading of that 
document, and of the clashing between 
father and son. “Tis said that lawyers 
make bad witnesses, but Vincent at least 
did the accused no harm, and he was 
shrewd enough to appear to give his 
evidence with apparent readiness and 
complete candor. He was not cross- 
examined by the counsel for the defence. 

The next witness was Simms, the but- 
ler. ‘T'remblingly, and with many dep- 
recating glances at his young master, he 
was made to detail in succession the tell- 
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ing events in the drama—the quarrel 
scene, Arthur’s final menace, and his own 
discovery of the body next morning. 
The defence failed, as was expected, to 
shake his testimony, and only succeeded 
in making it appear that the old servitor 
was a most unwilling witness for the 
Crown. 

Dr. Mell was next called. His testi- 
mony was mainly of a medical nature. 
He testified to the cause of death ; the 
skull of deceased had been fractured, 
and death must have come quickly. It 
was his opinion that deceased had been 
dead several hours when the body was 
found. The Crown also elicited from 
the Doctor the fact that it was he who 
had found the gnarled and knotted end 
of the stick, where it had been flung 
into the ivy growth by the fleeing crimi- 
nal. 

On the cross-examination the defence 
drew out the fact that the Doctor had 
noticed the mud on the sill of the library 
window in which were embedded some 
particles of gravel, showing that in all 
probability the intruder entered by the 
window. ‘lhe defence made much of 
this point. 

Tom Jebb’s evidence was unimportant, 
being simply corroborative of that given 
by old Simms, and the eminent counsel 
for the defence had nothing to say to 
him either. 

Lastly, came the most important wit- 
ness of the day. Robert Fletcher was 
called, to appear against his only brother. 
They had both known that it must be so, 
and, in a brief interview held in Arthur’s 
cell that morning, Robert had shown 
himself more deeply affected than the 
man whose life was*in jeopardy. It 
seemed to Robert that he was in the 
grasp of a mighty destiny which was 
hurrying him on to condemn his own 
brother, in whose innocence he firmly 
believed. Yet the simple facts were so 
damning—they would not down, and 
they all pointed to the one conclusion. 

“‘T sha’n’t mind it, old man,” said 
Arthur. ‘‘ Go you ahead, tell the truth, 
and shame the devil,” said he, with a 
pitiful attempt at jocularity. So they 
parted, with a handshake through the 
barred door, and Rob went into the 
court-room feeling as if he were going to 
his own execution. 




















The ordeal was a long and painful 
one. Step by step the cunning ques- 
tioner led the witness to detail the inner- 
most facts in the life at ‘* Seven Sisters ” 
from his boyhood up ; he elicited the in- 
dulgent manner in which Felix Fletcher 
had in the main treated his twin sons ; 
showed how the growing intimacy be- 
tween Miss Branksome and Arthur had 
been steadily opposed and frowned upon 
by the father, and that Arthur had per- 
sisted in his attentions to her in defiance 
of his well-known wishes. He might have 
shown that Robert had travelled some 
distance along the selfsame path, but 
that was no part of the prosecution’s plan. 

Coming down to the events immedi- 
ately preceding the murder, every ques- 
tion and answer told against the un- 
fortunate prisoner, until Robert fairly 
writhed under the torture. 

‘** You say the prisoner did not appear 
at dinner on the evening of the reading 
of the will. Do you know why he 
absented himself ? ” 

* 1 do not.” 

““1o you know where he spent the 
intervening time between the reading 
of the will and your interview with him 
later in the evening ?” 

** 1 believe he was in Nutley.” 

‘** Calling on Miss Branksome ? ” 

“Ta” 

“Did he not tell you so himself ? ” 

** Tle did.” 

‘“* You will please repeat the conversa- 
tion, Mr. Fletcher.” 

‘“‘Ife told me he had seen the lady, 
and asked her to be his wife.” 

‘* And she consented ?” 

She did.” 

* You both knew that this was in 
direct opposition to your father’s ex- 
pressed commands ?” After some hesi- 
tation the monosyllabic answer came : 

ae tg . 

‘“Did you remonstrate with your 
brother against such a step ?” ‘ 

‘*No; I considered him the best judge 
of his own actions.” 

“Did the prisoner show any anger 
against his father at this interview ?” 
Another pause, and the inquisitor re- 
peated the query. 

rs Well, I suppose he felt that he was 
being hardly used, and he may have so 
expressed himself.” 
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** What was his exact language ?” 

**T do not remember.” 

** Didn’t he give utterance to threats 
of violence ?” 

‘** Hardly that ; he used some hasty 
words, but nothing that could be con- 
strued into a direct threat.” 

‘* When you parted for the night what 
happened ?” 

**T went to bed, and left my brother 
smoking on the terrace.” 

‘* Had you any reason to suppose that 
your father and the prisoner would meet 
again that night ?” 

**None. My father was in the habit 
of retiring early, and I supposed he had 
followed his usual custom.” 

‘* Yet you testified on the first exami- 
nation that your brother expressed an 
intention to see his father before he 
left ?” 

**T presumed he would see him in 
the morning. I thought they would 
come to some sort of an understanding.” 

‘* You heard nothing of the midnight 
quarrel between father and son ? ” 

‘* Not a word.” 

‘*When did you next see the pris- 
oner ?” 

** At his appearance before the com- 
mitting magistrates.” 

Coming down to the following morn- 
ing, and the discovery of the crime, the 
witness was made to tell all he knew up 
to the moment when it was discovered 
that Arthur was missing, including the 
discovery that the murdered man’s 
money, watch, and.ring had been taken. 
For the fourth or fifth time the pieces of 
the shattered stick were produced and 
identified by Robert, as they had been 
by all the other witnesses, as the prop- 
erty of Arthur. 

This ended the direct examination, 
and the counsel for the defence rose to 
cross-examine. Robert. turned to him 
with relief. But the facts were so few 
and so exasperatingly simple that there 
was not much to be elicited to the ad- 
vantage of the prisoner. The result 
was in the main an expression of one 
brother’s belief in the innocence of the 
other. To show that Arthur had no 
motive for robbing the dead, Robert was 
asked : 

** Was your brother in need of money 
at this time ?” 
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‘* Not that I know of. He had—we 
both had—a generous allowance, and 
could always get more if needed. He 
was not in debt, to my knowledge, and 
if he had been, the paltry amount taken 
would not have been of much use. My 
father never carried large sums of money 
—-a few pounds at most.” 

Ilere the prosecution rested. 

It was now the turn of the defence. 
In his opening speech the eminent 
pleader scouted the theories of the pros- 
ecutor for the Crown. He claimed that 
no motive had been shown ; that there 
was nothing in the evidence adduced 
thus far to show that the defendant had 
ever contemplated, much less committed, 
violence on the deceased. He would 
show that the accused had always borne 
a blameless reputation, and it was in- 
credible that so grave a charge should 
be entertained for a moment. He 


taunted the Crown officials with having 
let the real culprit slip through their 
fingers, since the murder was evidently 
committed by some wandering criminal, 
who was even now probably at large 
meditating fresh crimes against the 
community. 


Ife made the most of the 
slender material at hand, but it was like 
making bricks without straw. 

A dozen or more witnesses were called 
to speak as to the uniformly good char- 
acter of Arthur Fletcher—men who had 
known him from his boyhood up. Then 
the accused was placed in the witness 
chair to testify in his own behalf. 

Ife told a clear and candid tale; ac- 
counted for every moment between his 
parting with his father and his arrest 
two days after. Stated that he had 
gone to his own room after leaving the 
library, and began his preparations for 
departure, packing such of his belong- 
ings as he wanted sent after him, and 
writing a letter to his betrothed. This 
letter was offered in evidence. He had 
left the house by the front door soon after 
daylight, not going near the library, and 
had caught the London coach, as the 
reader already knows. He denied stren- 
uously that he had ever thought of 
harming a hair of his father’s head ; 
that the menace overheard by Simms 
meant simply that his father would re- 
gret his high-handed injustice. Ques- 
tioned as to how he expected to provide 
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himself with funds to take him abroad, 
he stated that he intended to sell his 
commission, which would have fetched 
several hundred pounds, and with this 
sum in hand he proposed to start a new 
career in some of the colonies. 

The prosecution failed to shake this 
testimony on the cross-examination. The 
two halves of the broken stick were 
again produced, and admitted by the 
prisoner to be his. He stated that he 
had carried that particular stick in his 
afternoon expedition, and that, coming 
into the library to attend the reading of 
the will, he must have laid the stick 
down somewhere, and omitted to pick it 
up again when he left the house by the 
‘rench window at the conclusion of the 
legal proceedings. 

This ended all the evidence; time, 
exactly three hours and a half. The 
jury shifted their positions, but imme- 
diately became all attention as the coun- 
sel for the Crown rose to sum up against 
the prisoner, and the hum of excitement 
which had buzzed for a few moments 
died out immediately. 

He said he should not detain them 
long—the facts in evidence were few, 
but they all pointed toward the guilt of 
the accused. Bit by bit he analyzed the 
evidence and pieced it together. The 
facts as they appeared to an unbiassed 
mind were very simple. He reproduced 
the midnight scene in the library; in- 
sinuated that the prisoner must have re- 
turned to the room—perhaps by way of 
the window—to renew the quarrel ; that 
the stick had been seized by one or other 
of the disputants, and that a struggle 
for its possession had taken place, during 
which it had snapped in twain, the elder 
man retaining one end ; that the pris- 
oner in a sudden wave of passion had 
struck the fatal blow with the heavy 
half; that, alarmed and horrified by 
what he had done, he had decided on 
immediate flight, first removing the 
money and jewelry so as to raise a suspi- 
cion that a robbery was the motive for 
the crime, and thus fasten it on some 
one else. The money and jewelry had 
undoubtedly been secreted, as up to this 
time no trace of them had been found. 
This was a very material point. If a 
common thief had committed the mur- 
der and robbery, he would in all proba- 




















bility have endeavored to dispose of the 
plunder, and this would have led to his 
detection. If Arthur Fletcher did not 
commit the murder, who did ? He con- 
cluded his address with an appeal to the 
jury not to let their sympathies for the 
prisoner run away with their judgment. 
Justice must be meted out to the rich no 
less than to the poor ; they must uphold 
the sanctity of human life, else their 
own homes and friends were in danger. 
He confidently asked and expected a 
verdict for the Crown. 

As the advocate sat down, a murmur 
ran through the court-room. It certainly 
looked black for Arthur. Promptly the 
court crier demanded silence, and Ar- 
thur’s counsel rose to address the judge 
and jury for the defence. 

He was famed throughout ten coun- 
ties as a clever hand with juries, and had 
been known to win more than one ap- 
parently hopeless case. But so slender 
was the base on which the fabric of the 
defence rested, that every listener felt in 
advance the up-hill nature of the task 
before him. 

He began by indorsing every word his 
learned brother had said as to the high 
trust and responsibilities reposed in the 
intelligent and representative body of 
twelve ‘‘ honest men and true” whom 
he had the honor of addressing. It was 
only too true that upon them devolved 
the issues of life and death. They were 
there to try the case on its merits, and 
to mete out justice with impartial hand. 
He did not believe that on the intan- 
gible and wholly circumstantial evidence 
before them they could find it in their 
hearts to condemn and cut off the bright 
young life of the accused, who was 
merely the unfortunate victim of ap- 
pearances. 

Proceeding to analyze the evidence 
presented, his chief point was the ab- 
sence of all motive for the commission 
of the crime. For, with the will already 
executed and safe in the hands of the 
family solicitor, the living or the dying 
of the testator could make no difference 
to the accused. It was the theory of 
the prosecution that the deed had been 
done in a sudden fit of anger. Against 
this view was to be pitted the denial of 
his client, which surely was entitled to 
credence, coming as it did from a young 
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man who had never been known to 
lie. 

Why had not the officers of the law 
striven to discover the real culprit ? 
They had utterly failed to connect the 
prisoner in any way with the missing 
watch, money, and ring. His learned 
brother had done some theorizing. He 
would give them theory for theory, and 
proceeded to draw a picture of the lonely 
old man sitting in the glow of the library 
lamp. After Arthur had left him, some 
wandering tramp or burglar had ap- 
proached the lighted window, and had 
stolen softly in. Attracted by the sound, 
Felix Fletcher had sprung to his feet to 
repel the intruder, and looking about 
for a suitable weapon, had spied Arthur’s 
stick. Grasping it, a struggle had en- 
sued for its possession, during which 
the chair was overturned and the stick 
broken. Fearful lest the house should 
be alarmed, the desperado struck the 
fatal blow, and quickly securing what 
booty he could from the person of his 
victim, had decamped the same way he 
had entered, throwing the improvised 
weapon away as he ran. One fact, 
trifling in itself, but important as cor- 
roborative of this view, was contained 
in the testimony of Dr. Mell. The 
doctor had noticed dried mud on the 
casement of the French window, and in 
this mud was embedded some fine gravel 
from the path which skirted the window. 
This undoubtedly indicated that the in- 
truder had come from the garden, and 
not from the inside of the house. The 
accused testified that he had gone to his 
room after the final interview, and re- 
mained there. 

In conclusion, the advocate warned 
the jury against placing too much re- 
liance on circumstantial evidence, which 
was only of value when reinforced by 
tried and tested direct testimony. He 
said he confidently expected a verdict of 
acquittal, and endeavored to look as 
though he believed what he said. 

The autumn afternoon was fast merg- 
ing into evening, and though court and 
spectators were getting weary and fam- 
ished, none stirred from their seats, 
so great was the interest centring 
around the trial. In the times of 
which we write, judges on circuit fre- 
quently held court far into the night 
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when an important case was to be 
finished, so no one was surprised when 
the judge rose to begin his charge to 
the jury. 

There had been no special ‘‘ requests 
to charge” from counsel on either side, 
and none of the exasperating ‘‘ excep- 
tions” to the rulings of the court with 
which our modern criminal trials are so 
frequently punctuated. Fifty or sixty 
years ago a simple murder trial occu- 
pied hours where now a similar case 
would drag its slow length along for as 
many weeks. 

Justice Deming’s charge was brief 
and to the point. He instructed the 
jury that in certain cases circumstantial 
evidence was necessarily the only evi- 
dence procurable, and that it was at 
times more trustworthy and more con- 
vincing than direct testimony. In the 
case at issue they had little else to go 
upon. If they believed the denials of 
the prisoner they would of course dis- 
card the adverse evidence. If, on the 
other hand, they disbelieved the pris- 
oner, they would be compelled to give 
due weight to the evidence submitted 
by the Crown. If they believed that 
the prisoner struck the fatal blow with 
intent to kill, then they must render a 
verdict accordingly. But if they con- 
sidered that the killing was unpremedi- 
tated, then that fact must modify their 
findings in the case. 

With the usual caution against com- 
municating with any one save the court 
officers, the jury were led away to their 
deliberations, the judge descended from 
the bench and retired to his room for 
some needed refreshment, while Arthur 
and his friends did likewise. ‘The spec- 
tators in the court-room, determined to 
see the end of the tragedy, kept their 
seats, and made hasty lunches with the 
aid of sandwiches and sundry flasks of 
sherry. 

Then ensued a weary time of waiting. 
The partisans of both sides expressed 
themselves confident of a verdict, and 
several wordy arguments were started 
by various groups here and there. 

Seven, eight, and nine o’clock tolled 
from the church tower near by, and still 
no sign from the jury room. At half- 
past nine a sudden bustle announced 
that something was going to happen. 
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A whisper flew round that the jury had 
agreed on a verdict and were coming in. 
The court officers appeared and cried 
for silence, the judge took his seat on 
the bench once more, the prisoner was 
brought to the bar, and the jury filed 
in. ‘Their faces were eagerly scanned, 
but no sign gave they of hope or dis- 
couragement for either side. ‘he clerk 
of the court rose to his feet. 

‘‘Gentlemen of the jury, have you 
agreed upon your verdict ?” 

“We have!” said the foreman. 

** How say you, guilty or not guilty ?” 

“Guilty, but recommended _ to 
mercy !” 

‘The words were uttered amid a breath- 
less silence, which was maintained for 
the space of a few seconds. Then a 
sudden roar broke out, which was as 
quickly checked. 

The jury were polled and answered 
to their names one by one. ‘Then the 
judge rose and demanded: 

‘Arthur Fletcher, have you any 
reason to offer why sentence should not 
be passed upon you ?” 

Arthur had risen to his feet mechan- 
ically, and stood looking before him, 
seeing nothing, apparently hearing 
nothing, yet acutely seeing, hearing, 
and feeling everything. But he gave no © 
sign. 

After waiting for a reply, the judge 
proceed to pronounce his doem. 

** In view of your youth and previous 
good character, and in consideration of 
the jury’s recommendation to mercy, 
the sentence of the court is that you be 
transported beyond the seas, there to be 
confined at hard labor for the term of 
your natural life !” 

The court rose; the audience filed 
out slowly or lingered in groups to dis- 
cuss the day’s doings ; the prisoner was 
led back to the county jail, whence a 
few days later, after some harrowing 
and heart-breaking farewells from prom- 
ised bride and loyal brother, Arthur was 
transferred to the hulks at Portsmouth, 
to await the first convict ship bound for 
the antipodes. 

Throughout all these dark days he 
seemed as one ina dream. ‘The powers 
of thought and perception were mercl- 
fully suspended. ‘Thus he was spared 
much of the poignant anguish which 


























would otherwise have been his. Home 
and friends, his love and his honor, 
were swept away at a blow. He was 
even half unconscious of Mildred’s 
fond assurances of unswerving devo- 
tion; nor did they tell him that he 
had been ‘‘cashiered” from his regi- 
ment. 

Not until he had been many days at 


(To be concluded 
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sea did he come to his senses and real- 
ize all these things, and then it was to 
find himself herded with the veriest off- 
scourings of the earth, who regarded 
him as one of them, but accorded him 
a hateful sort of homage because he had 
“killed his man,” while they were 
mostly thieves and forgers and petty 
swindlers. 
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Turo’ the wood I went my way,— 
Thro’ the wood at close of day. 

Not a sound but dripping rain, 

Like echoes of a heart’s sad pain. 
Thro’ the wood where shadows stayed, 
Like the first of worlds unmade. 


The soft sweet breath of 


A mimic whirr of insects’ ery ; 

The tangled brier, with berries red, 
With bloom of fern by soft dews fed. 
My heart went out within this place,— 
My vision held a dear dead face. 

Thro’ the wood I went my way,— 
Thro’ the wood at close of day. 


THRO’ THE WOOD. 


E. L. Macoms Bristou. 
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;MONG the 
| dingy and 


humble 
streets that 
make a clus- 
ter of zig- 
zags off at 
the lower 
and extreme 
astern part 
of our huge, 
bustling, 
cruel New York, alittle boy had dwelt 
for seven years, in the shabbiest street 
of them all, and had scarcely known a 
single day when he could move his tiny 
and wasted body without pangs of the 
sharpest pain. 

He had only his mother for a constant 
companion, though often the neighbors 
were kind, and would drift in and sit 
beside him and speak to him cheering 
words. Women and little girls would 
chiefly come, and sometimes, of an even- 
ing, men. Boys rarely came, and when 
they did appear they always had a shy 
and constrained manner, as though their 
parents had forced them to seek the 
presence of the little sufferer, and as 
though it would be far nicer to dart 
along on their roller-skates over the 
pavements outside, or to scamper 
through their games of unlawful base- 
ball in continual thrills of delicious dread 
that the impeding police might pounce 
upon them. ‘The girls were far pleas- 
anter and more sympathetic ; they, and 
some of the women, brightened and 
gladdened very sweetly the forlorn little 
life of Willie Gray. 

Often his mother would be compelled 
tospend hours away from him, and dur- 
ing her absence he in turn would often 
pass through hours of entire solitude. 
For his mother was very poor and had 
to go and seek what work she could get, 
and the neighbors were all very poor as 
well, and sometimes were forced to leave 
babies in their cradles with only a child, 
not as old as Willie himself, to watch 
them. 

But while the slow years dragged 
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along, Willie had grown to find a great 
consolation during these periods of lone- 
liness. Once—very long ago, as it now 
seemed to him—his mother had said, 
when he was peevish and fretful because 
of his incessant pain : 

‘*Suppose you can’t get up, and walk 
about, and play like other children ! 
There’s little Lottie Lynn, just over the 
way, who’s the same age you are, and 
hasn’t ever spoken a single word. She’s 
deaf and dumb. Now oughtn’t you to 
be thankful that God didn’t make you 
deaf-and-dumb ? ” 

Willie reflected for a while. Then he 
said: ** Yes; I guess I ought to be 
thankful, ma.” After more musing he 
added : ‘* Can’t she say a single word ?” 

‘““No, not one, Willie. Just think of 
it! She was born so.” 

**Wouldn’t they let her come over 
here and see me?” asked Willie, after 
another pause. 

‘*T guess her ma wouldn’t,” replied 
Mrs. Gray, pursing her lips rather 
grimly. ‘*She’s a kind o’ proud sort. 
She’s ’shamed she’s got a dumb child, I 
believe. But there the child is, Willie, 
right over the way! Now you rec’lect 
about her, and just bless your lucky stars 
you ain't afflicted like poor Lottie 
Lynn.” 

Willie kept pondering, day by day, 
and week by week, on the wretched fate 
of the child so near him. It must be 
so dreadful not to have the power of 
speech ! Many a forlorn moment was 
soothed for him by the thought that he 
could tell his mother just where the 
pain was, and have her give him what 
help she could. 

‘Does Lottie Lynn ever feel as sick 
as I do?” he once asked ; and the ques- 
tion startled his mother into a merciful 
falsehood. 

‘“Oh, yes, Willie, she’s awful sick, 
sometimes.” 

«* And she can’t talk about it !” mur- 
mured Willie. ‘‘She can’t tell them 
how to help her, like I can! That 
must be very bad, ma, mustn’t it ?” 

‘Oh, terrible bad—terrible !” And 







































































Mrs. Gray’s kiss (one of thousands 
equally loving) touched her boy’s wan 
cheek. ‘‘ Now just think how grateful 
you should be !” 
“ «T guess I should—I guess I should,” 
said Willie. And soon afterward, dur- 
ing asurcease of distress, he fell asleep 
with “ poor Lottie Lynn” on his lips. 

Later he said to his mother : ‘‘ Lottie 
Lynn ain’t always sick, is she?” 

“«* N—no ; not always.” 

«Oh, then, ma, I do wish they would 
let her come over and see me on one of 
her well days! Won’t you ask ’em, 
ma? Won’t you?” 

The idea of meeting Lottie Lynn 
preyed, through some strange sympathy 
of misery, upon Willie’s mind. ‘* Poor 
little thing,” he would keep saying to 
himself over and over again, with a 
compassion pathetically droll, ‘* poor 
little thing ! ” 

“‘T declare, I'll jus’ go and ask them 
Lynns if they won't let the child come 
over here an’ set by my boy,” Mrs. Gray 
at length decided. 

But her project failed. Mrs. Lynn 
was a small, fragile woman, who never 
left her rooms except when forced to 
leave them. She worked monotonously 
all day at a sewing machine, and her 
young daughters, of whom there were 
three or four with slight difference be- 
tween their ages, did all her errands. 
But Lottie, the little dumb girl, hardly 
ever quitted her side. 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Gray,” she said, in 
answer to the request of Willie’s mother. 
“‘T can’t spare Lottie—I really can’t !” 
And her thin, bluish lips tightened as 
she looked down at the half-finished 
shirt-waist which lay limp and white 
below the perpendicular sewing-machine 
needle, with its steely glitter. 

“Very well ; just as you say,” sniffed 
her visitor. She thought her neighbor’s 
reluctance meant pride, but it meant 
only shame. She hated to have her 
dumb Lottie go abroad. She dreaded 
those heedless and cynical comments 
which might be passed upon the afflicted 
child. She made more money than 
Mrs. Gray did, and in a general way 
got on better, with her family of father- 
less little girls. It was, doubtless, cruel 
and ill-judged of Willie’s mother to 
define her motive so harshly. But Mrs. 
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Gray passed from her presence with an 
angry and gloomy discontent. 

For many months afterward Willie 
lay in his bed, bearing the burden of 
his weakness and his intense fits of 
bodily torment with far more patience 
than of old. The neighbors who visited 
him would say afterward: ‘* Ain’t it 
strange he don’t die quicker?” or, 
‘‘ What on earth keeps the poor little 
fellow alive?” Others, of a more 
vaustic and worldly turn, would toss 
their heads and affirm that if his mother 
had let him go to a hospital years before, 
he might by this time have been cured, 
‘* But it’s like her stubborn spirit,” they 


would add. ‘* Mary Gray would rather 


have had her boy die by inches than 
have got him cured by smart doctors.” 

This was an unfair verdict. Mrs. 
Gray had known (and had spent a good 
deal of hard-earned money in finding 
out) that her darling could never be 
cured and never even be permanently 
eased. <A really great physician had 
once dropped into her boy’s room and 
had made a thorough survey of his poor, 
twisted little shape. He had not been 
like the others; he had not asked a 
dime of fee. But he had told her that 
Willie’s case was a very remarkable one, 
considering how long he had thus far 
lived, and that it would be a miracle if 
he should survive his seventh year. 

And now, in his seventh year, he 
showed signs that his feeble life was 
flickering toward its close. Nowadays 
Willie would have fainting spells, and 
these made her fearful of leaving him 
alone. Still, by the most rigid thrift 
she had managed to save a little money, 
and work was not an immediate neces- 
sity. While she now kept almost cease- 
less vigil at her son’s bedside, one or two 
of the neighbors would slip into the 
room every day; and so, on a certain 
afternoon, there came to her the whis- 
pered tidings that the little dumb girl 
across the street had suddenly died. 

She was a very humane and sweet- 
hearted woman, and yet for a while she 
forgot even to pity Mrs. Lynn. All 
through his later illness Willie had been 
murmuring half-broken sentences about 
‘poor little dumb Lottie Lynn,” and 
she had made up her mind that in a 
day or two, if her boy rallied again, 
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she would go over and beg Lottie’s 
mother—even if she had to beg on her 
knees—that the child might be brought 
to her son. And now Lottie was dead ! 

Toward evening she grew mindful of 
her own selfishness. A kind-hearted 
girl who lived on the lower floor—an 
old friend of Willie’s—volunteered to sit 
by him while she paid her visit on Mrs. 
Lynn. She and her bereaved neighbor 
became fast friends from that hour. 

‘“* You spoke so sweet and nice to 
me,” said the mother of Lottie, a day 
or two after her child’s funeral. ‘1 
could see how you felt for me. Nobody 
was just like you was, somehow. I 
spose it’s because of your own poor sick 
boy. And I wouldn’t let Lottie go to 
him, though you told me he wanted so 
to see her!” 

** Never mind that,” said Mrs. Gray. 

“Oh, yes, | do mind it,” returned 
Mrs. Lynn, as she sat in a rocking-chair, 
white and weak, wrapped in a heavy 
shawl which Mrs. Gray had lent her, 
and engirt by her silent, wide-eyed little 
girls, all so like the dead one, and the 
eldest of them seeming absurdly young 
by contrast with her sisters. ‘** How’s 
your Willie ? Is he any better to-day ?” 

‘No; he’s worse, I guess,” said Mrs, 


Gray. ‘I just ran over to see how you 
’ . ry’: 
was. I’ve got to go right back. Tilly 


Ratchett—you know Tilly—is tending 
him. But oh, Mrs. Lynn, he does 
moan and call so for—” 

The speaker paused. ‘The two women 
stared into each other’s eyes. Mrs. Lynn 
understood, and her slim, pale throat 
quivered. ‘‘l know what you mean,” 
she muttered. ‘*‘ Here’s the other girls. 
Any one of ‘em would do. ‘Take Lizzie, 
there. She and Lottie, except for an 
inch or so in heighth, was like as two 
peas. Lizzie ‘Il play off hersister. She'll 
keep mum, won’t you, Liz, dear ?” 

“Oh, yes, ma!” cried the child thus 
addressed. She sprang to her mother’s 
side ; she was intelligent, even for her 
age, Which had nearly passed nine years. 
She met Mrs. Gray’s worriedly ques- 
tioning eyes with a sweet, firm look. 

‘** 7 understand what you want me to 
do, Mrs. Gray,” she said. She was a 
comely child, with fluffy flaxen hair and 
fresh pink lips back-curving from a 
glimpse of milky teeth. 
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“God bless you!” faltered Mrs. 
Gray. She caught the little girl to her 


breast and kissed her. ‘* Come right 
over with me, then, Lizzie. He don’t 
dream your sister’s dead. I wouldn’t 
let anybody tell him; I didn’t dare. 
And you'll make believe dumb, just 
like Lottie, won’t you now ?” 

** Oh, yes, indeed,” said Lizzie, with 
great solemnity. ‘‘TII—I'll make be- 
lieve, Mrs. Gray, all I can.” 

Willie lay in sore pain when his new 
guest was brought to him; but he 
brightened, and even laughed aloud as 
he heard that Lottie Lynn, the dumb 
girl, had consented to meet him at. last. 
He clutched Lizzie’s plump and_ rosy 
little hand in his own wan and _ frail 
one. ‘* Oh, I’m so glad, ’m so glad!” 
he murmured. ‘* You can’t speak, 
Lottie, can you? It’s too bad! But 
you don’t look sick. Ma said you was 
sick sometimes, but I guess you’ve got 
quite well now, ain’t you?” He failed 
to remember, in his happy excitement, 
that his mother had told him Lottie 
Lynn was deaf as well as dumb. “I 
dunno what I should do, Lottie, if I 
couldn’t talk at all, like you can’t. It 
must be awful hard mever to say the 
least mite of a word to nobody !” 

**Oh, Lottie,” cried the boy’s plaintive 
voice, ‘‘ I do suffer so! Ido suffer so!” 

And then Lizzie Lynn forgot the 
part she was playing. Catching Willie’s 
hand in both her own, she leaned over 
him and answered: ‘ I’m so sorry for 
you! Lam! lam!” 

Mrs. Gray, terrified and astonished, 
hurried to the bed and disjoined the 
children’s hands. Another  fainting- 
spell had fallen upon her son, and 
when he woke from it Lizzie Lynn had 
gone. 

But Willie had remembered her 
words to him. ‘* Lottie Lynn was 80 
sorry for me, ma,” he repeatedly said, 
through all the stillness of the night 
which followed, ‘‘ that she forgot she 
was born dumb, didn’t she 2? And now 
she won’t be dumb any more, will she ? 
Ain’t that nice, ma? Ain't it mice? 
And a little after dawn, with these two 
self-comforting questions on his lips, 


Willie Gray died. 
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aT is a mooted question 

whether to travel 
first- or second-class 
in Italy, but after 
trying both I am 
convineed that 
there, at least, first- 
class is more com- 
- fortable, and the 
/ compartments, es- 
pecially at night, 
are usually less 
crowded, I have 
travelled frequently all night ina second- 
class compartment in Italy, in which ten 
persons were packed like herrings in a 
box, and were compelled to sit in an 
upright, constrained position during the 
whole time. I have many times, on the 
other hand, been alone in first-class com- 
partments over-night, on the same road, 
and by hiring a pillow from the guard, 
and by lying at full length on the long 
seats peculiar to European railways, I 
have passed a more comfortable night in 
this manner than even in their regular 
sleeping compartments. 

In Paris, on this trip, in addition to 
my first-class ticket for my Italian jour- 
ney, I decided to take the train da luze, 
or train of luxury, from the railway 
station Garde de Lyon, at seven o’clock 
in the evening, for Marseilles, Nice, and 
Monte Carlo. The sleeping-car of this 
train is built with an aisle down the 
side, and is divided into compartments 
with well-appointed rooms for two or 
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four persons. The beds are set across 
the car, so that you lie at right angles 
with the train. The entrances to the 
compartments are provided with slatted 
wooden doors, which youmay boltwithin, 
There is a door between the compart- 
ments, which may be used in case of a 
party desiring communicating rooms. 
These accommodations are naturally 
close and stuffy, and in hot weather it 
is almost impossible to sleep with the 
door closed on account of the bad ven- 
tilation. he aisle of the car is used in 
common by the passengers as a prom- 
enade, and especially on a long journey 
it is the rendezvous of all. It is cer- 
tainly a great advantage over the old 
style of compartment cars, in’ which 
you are obliged to sit without any 
opportunity for exercising, except that 
gained by leaving ti.e train at the vari- 
ous stations. <A first-class dining-room 
car is attached, in which a good table 
Whéte is served. Surely the most fas- 
tidious could not find fault with this 
mode of travel; and, | may add, on 
many of the European roads one now 
finds these Pullman ‘ wagon lils,” as 
they are called, 

The morning found us at Marseilles. 
The roadway en roufe was so smooth 
that one could safely shave himself—as I 
did—in his compartment, with the train 
at full speed. The air was so fresh and 
balmy that it could but produce a feel- 
ing of exhilaration. 

We reached Cannes at a quarter past 
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one, where we exchanged the train du 
luve for one on a local railroad to 
Grasse, as we desired to see this little 
town, which had sprung into instant 
notoriety on account of the presence of 
her Majesty Queen Victoria. Grasse 
has been noted for many years as being 
the locality where vast quantities of 
roses are grown to be manufactured into 
various kinds of perfumery. ‘The plan- 
tations which we passed made the air 
redolent with the delightful odor of 
their products. The perfumery facto- 
ries exist at Grasse almost to the exclu- 
sion of any other business. 

We walked up the hill and beyond 
the village, and just ahead of us saw the 
sritish flag floating from the large hotel 
overlooking the valley, where her Ma- 
jesty had been spending several weeks ; 
and the hotel was exclusively occupied 
by the Queen and her suite. 

We observed a crowd lining the road- 
way, and upon inquiry found that she 
was about to drive to the station to take 
the royal train to Cannes for the after- 
noon outing. 

Ilaving letters of introduction from 
influential sources to her Majesty, and 
knowing that when she returned to 
England she would probably hasten to 
Jalmoral, where I could not follow her 
for lack of time, I decided to present my 
credentials to her here, and so walked 
boldly into the hall of the hotel and 
gave them to a lackey in waiting. He 
told me the Queen was going in half an 
hour to Cannes, and he did not believe 
it would be possible for me to see her. 
I told him | had come four thousand 
miles to see her, and I promised not to 
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detain her more than a few minutes. 
He carried my letters in, and while 
waiting for his return I looked about 
me and saw that the hall was filled with 
choice tropical plants, which, by the 
way, grow luxuriantly here in the open 
air ; members of her suite were standing 
about, evidently awaiting her approach. 
Iler Scotch servant, who succeeded the 
late lamented John Brown, came out, 
and I instantly recognized him, having 
seen him in Scotland a few years ago, 
when he was with the royal party at 
the dedication of the municipal build- 
ings in Glasgow. Just then a fussy- 
looking individual entered the front 
door, and in a tone of surprise, partly 
looking at me and those gathered about 
me, said : ** What is it ? What is it?” 
I stated my business to him, and that I 
wished particularly to get some infor- 
mation from her Majesty. He said the 
Queen was so old he did not believe she 
would remember much about it, which 
I thought was not much of a compli- 
ment to her Majesty; and he added 
that if I would go to the British Mu- 
seum in London I could obtain the 
desired information. He further said 
he thought it would be better to refer 
my application to Sir Henry Ponsonby, 
the private secretary to the Queen. | 
felt at once that T would not be permit- 
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ted to have a private audience with her. 
Presently my papers were returned, with 
the message from Sir Henry that it 
would be impossible for me to see her 
Majesty, as she was going out to ride, 
and that I must come to London and 
be presented in the regular way, through 
the American minister, Mr. Lincoln. 
Nothing remained, therefore, but to 
bow to the inevitable, and I stepped 
outside to await the Queen’s coming. 
In a few minutes the royal carriage, to 
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words to the children, and the carriage 
started down the hill, the crowd being 
kept at a respectful distance by the 
French gens d’armes ; all of which looked 
like mockery to me—to see the royal 
head of the English government, the 
ancient enemy of the French, guarded 
on her way by French policemen. 

On my way back to Cannes we again 
met her Majesty in the royal train, and 
were much amused at the deference paid 
the royal party by the English tourists, 
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Which was attached a single pair of 
horses, preceded by her single English 
postilion mounted on a beautiful bay 
horse, drove to the front door. 

The Queen then came out with Prin- 
cess Beatrice and entered the carriage. 
At once two little girls appeared at the 
side of the carriage and presented her 
with the customary little bouquet, 
which was their custom every time she 
Went to drive. The Queen took the 
flowers, and kindly addressed a few 


who had been flocking to Grasse in 
great numbers to pay their respects to 
their honored liege lady ; even Prince 
Henry of Battenburg and the Grand 
Duke of Hesse came in for a share of 
the obeisance paid to their Queen. 

At Nice, most of the leading hotels 
we found closed, as the winter season 
was ended and the people had scattered 
to cooler resorts. Nice in winter is the 
rendezvous of invalids and others from 
different parts of the world, who seek 
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refuge here from the rigor of colder 
countries. The season begins with the 
races early in January, and closes with a 
great regatta in April; but visitors are 
numerous from October until the end of 
May. In summer the town is deserted. 
After visiting some of the beautiful sub- 
urbs of Nice, we took carriage for the 
lovely drive from Nice to Monte Carlo, 
over the so-called ‘* Route de la Cor- 
niche,” or Corniche Road, which trav- 
erses the most beautiful part of the 
Riviera, and is to be preferred to the 
railway. 

How can I deseribe this charming 
drive, which appeared to me like an en- 
chanted scene, as we ascended amidst 
tropical vegetation, consisting mainly 
of orange and lemon groves, inte rspe srsed 
with figs, olives, and century plants, and 
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palm-trees growing most 
luxuriantly ? Our sudden 
transition from a northern 
climate was almost bewil- 
dering. The sheltered 
location of the land in the 
south of France, bordering 
on the Mediterranean, 
causes the vegetation to 
partake of the nature of 
that of tropical countries. 
At Villefranche, delight- 
fully situated on the bay of 
Villefranche, with its olive- 
clad hills, we observed the 
Mediterranean squadron of 
the French fleet lying 
peacefully at anchor. On 
the end of the peninsula 
we saw the ruins of a Sara- 
cenic castle and the ruined 
chapel of St. Hospice. The approach 
to the diminutive principality of Mo- 
naco was evidenced by the many new 
and beautiful villas which studded the 
hills on every hand and_ indicated 
greater thrift than I had seen in 
the towns skirting the Mediterranean. 
‘T'welve years ago there was scarcely a 
building at Monte Carlo, but since then 
quite a “village has sprung up, and it is 
still growing. There really appeared 
to be more similarity to an American 
town in the building operations here 
than almost anywhere else in Europe. 
The palace of the Prince of Monaco 
is picturesquely situated on a bold and 
prominent rock a short distance from 
Monte Carlo ; but little else would draw 
the people thither were it not for its 
chief attraction, the fapis vert, with the 
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Casino. 


to the east of tl 
by beautiful grou 


principality of Monaco, with its army 


of seventy-two sol 
of nine centuries 
and a territory of 
less than nine 
square miles. Na- 
poleon I. seized it 
and turned the 
prince’s palace into 
a hospital for his 
wounded soldiers, 
and subsequently 
made it an asylum 
for French — pau- 
pers. The Casino 


is luxuriously 
appointed and 
adorned with 


many works of art. 
It is visited annual- 
ly by over half a 
million travellers. 
What brings all 
these people here ? 
Is it the love of 
gambling, and are 
all these who visit 
the notorious Casi- 
no those who de- 
vote their lives to 
games of chance 
at home? Cer- 
tainly not; it is 
merely the love of 
sight-seeing and to 
gratify curiosity 
that causes the 
large majority of 
tourists to 
there. As no fee 
is charged for en- 
trance, many risk, 
for instance, twen- 
ty francs (four dol- 
lars) on the turn 
of the wheel, 


or 
20 
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It commands a superb view, 
standing, as it does, on a promontory 


ie town, surrounded 
nds. The liliputian 


diers, has a history 


Painting in Grand Hall 


which is looked upon as being equiva- 


lent to the price of admission. | 


ited the Casino, whe 
have been lost and 


wu great deal of interest, as it 


le 


only remaining 
house in Europe. 





Vis- 
re so many fortunes 
but few won, with 
the 
‘galized = gambling- 
On passing through 


Is 
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the main door and entering the vesti- 
bule I was directed to the left, where ] 
found a row of clerks at desks, and on 
presenting my card had a ticket of ad- 
mission issued in my name. No young 
men under twenty-one are admitted, un- 
less accompanied 
by parents or 
guardians, and no 
clerks or employees 
van enter if they 
are known to be 
such ; care being 
taken to prevent 
the admission of 
improper charac- 
ters. 

At the cloak - 
room all outdoor 
trappings are de- 
posited, and one 
enters the rooms 
as at an evening 
entertainment. 
Once within, what 
asight greets one’s 
eyes! I found my- 
self in the midst of 
a company of ladies 
and gentlemen of 
all ages, seated at 
the various tables 
in the glare of these 
brilliantly lighted 
rooms and tasteful- 
ly frescoed walls. 
All was quiet and 
orderly, and the 
greatest decorum 
prevailed through- 
out the entire even- 
ing. Nought could 
be heard but the 
noise of the marble 


if 
fy 
ke; 
V3 


4 fh oas it revolved in 
me =the «rapidly turn- 
ing wheel, the 
calling of the 
numbers by the 


banker, and the 
clatter of gold louis and napoleons 
and the five-frane silver pieces as they 
were hastily dropped upon the preferred 
spots by those seated about the tables. 
The dull thud of the coins as they 
were piled up before the croupler after 
he had raked them in at the end of the 
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chance, when the marble stopped re- 
volving, reminded me of the sound pro- 
duced by the clods of earth falling into 
the open grave upon the coffin below, 
and, I doubt not, caused the same feeling 
in the hearts of many of those whose 
fortune turned with the wheel. Our 
party had previously decided to risk 
twenty franes each, calling it for con- 
science’ sake an admission fee; but so 
intent did I become in watching the 
faces of the gamblers, especially the 
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which was frequently, she would have 
the banker change a fresh thousand- 
franc note into gold, and while the 
wheel was revolving would scatter the 
gold in the most expeditious but in- 
different manner upon the table, with 
no more heed to its value than though 
each piece was worth but a grain of 
yellow corn. She sometimes deposited 
as high as one hundred gold pieces upon 
the table while the wheel was in motion ; 
she did not appear to notice the pres- 
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ladies, that I for one forgot to risk 
my money, and did nothing during the 
whole evening but walk from table to 
table, to study the novel scene before 
me. There were probably one thousand 
people seated around the tables in the 
Various rooms, and I soon singled out 
several faces of particular interest. One 
especially—a handsome brunette, of fine 
figure, elegantly dressed, who I soon dis- 
covered was a young French lady. She 
sat with a pile of French bank-notes 
before her ; as fast as she lost her money, 


ence of others, although many were 
placing their money upon the same 
squares, blindly following her lead. 
Her countenance was set, her eyes fixed 
and stony; the lines of her face were 
hard, and every thought appeared intent 
upon the game. Luck deserted her at 
this table ; after losing a large amount 
of money she went to another, where 
fortune still forsook her; and, finally 
placing the remaining notes in the 
hosom of her dress, she buttoned it up 
tight with a determined air, as though 
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The Prince's Palace. 


With compressed lips and pale face she English ?” 


then directed my 
attention toanum- ; i ME Fe = 
her of KE ng ish es i a 
young women, 

with their parents, 
who were supplied 
with large amounts 
of money to risk 
upon the game, and 
who appeared to be 
thoroughly lost to 
every other feeling 
than gambling. 
I asked myself,Can 
this young French- 
woman, who had 
just gone out, and 
these English girls 
have any of the 
thoughts, feelings, 
and sentiments 
that normally be- 
long to woman, or 
is the good so utter- 
ly and thoroughly 
quenched within 
them that this love 
of gambling can 
take complete pos- 
session of their 


minds ? sip tile, 
( ¢ ] ‘ rn - on “ ¢ = Pe ot P 
I doubt if in any Ga Naw Slew we de ada a 
other assemblage ; 


in the world, even 
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at the funerals of 
the loved ones, 
could more solemn 
faces be seen than 
are gathered 
nightly about the 
tables of this fam- 
ous Casino at 
Monte Carlo : and 
yet thousands go 
there out of pure 
curiosity and. risk 
but small sums, 
sometimes losing, 
sometimes wihl- 
ning,and doubtless 
go away with mor- 
als unimpaired. 
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she was resolved to chance no more of Sitting on one of the sofas at the side 
itupon the game. She risked, however, of the room, I was approached by a 
the balance of her gold and lost it. young man who said: ** Do you speak 


Treplied: ‘‘That is my 


left the table, and also the house. IT mother-tongue, 
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and I am more at 


home in that than 
any other.” Ie 
said: ‘*I thought 
you looked like an 
Englishman or 
American, and | 
made bold to speak 
to you, as IT am 
anxious to find 
some one with 
whom to chat.” 
He added: ** Lam 
an Australian, 
from a large sheep 
ranch near Syd- 
ney. My parents 
are of English 
birth, but I was 
born in Australia, 
and have never 
been away from 
there until now, 
and am on my way 
to England to visit 
my parents’ rela- 
tives. As we all 
speak English in 
Australia, I have 
never thought it 
necessary to study 
any other lan- 
guage ; but since I 
landed at Brindisi, 
on the Adriatic, a 
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few days ago, I have been struggling 
with the Italian language and have be- 
come very tired of it. I have heard,” 
he continued, ‘*so much of Monte 
Carlo, the great and only gambling re- 
sort remaining in Kurope, that I thought 
I would drop off here to take it in for 
an evening.” Just then a Russian 
gentleman, with whom I had crossed 
the Atlantic 
from New 
York, passed, 
and recog- 
nizing me, 
joined us. 
I introduced 
him to my 
Australian 
friend, and 
we had a 
pleasant 
chat, during 
which I] 
remarked: 
“This is a 
small world 
after all. 
What a se- 
lect polyglot 
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audience we are! Here I am sit- 
ting in this notorious gambling-place, 
with you, my Australian friend, from 
aw country where you grow wool in im- 
mense quantities, and with you, my 
Russian friend, an officer in the Czar’s 
guards, with your huge cotton plan- 
tations in Central Asia, purchasing 
your machinery in the United States, 
living in St. 
Petersburg, 
and finding 
a market for 
your cotton 
in London. 
What an as- 
sociation of 
individuals, 
and what a 
study there 
is in the di- 
versefeatures 
of our lives!” 

As we sat 
there chat- 
ting, a man 
limped by 
upon a cane, 
with a paper 




















in his hand with figures upon it, such 
as I had noticed many had who were at 
the tables. I recognized him as a fel- 
low-passenger on La Champagne, and 
it brought to mind an incident of 
the voyage. This man had a_ sinister 
appearance, with a lean jaw and_ the 
rakish air of a typical blackleg. Many 
of the passengers noticed this and freely 
commented on it; but as he kept aloof 
from the main deck and spent his time 
in the smoking-room playing poker, 
he went most of the time unheeded. 
Afterward it was learned that he had 
been striving throughout the voyage to 
inveigle a young man, the son of a rich 
widow on the steamer, into gambling, 
but no one knew with what success. 
One day, during a severe storm, as the 
ship lurched, this man severely sprained 
his ankle. Ile hobbled about the rest 
of the voyage with a cane, which brought 
him more into general notice. It was 
rumored that he had a beautiful villa 
at Nice, where he spent his summers, 
and that he would bea good person with 
whom to advise regarding the prospec- 
tive troubles between the United States 
and Italy arising from the Mafia affair 
in New Orleans. Hence several of us 
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Albert, Prince of Monaco. 


interviewed him, and I happened to be 
the interlocutor. Ie confirmed the re- 
port that he had a villa at Nice, where 
he remained every summer ; but he told 
us that he could not speak a word of 
French. I said: ** Tow do you manage 
without speaking a word of French, 
living as you do in France? I should 
think it would be quite embarrassing 
to keep house there without acquiring 
« knowledge of the language; in fact, 
I should think it would entail a serious 
loss upon you in your dealings.” Ile 
suid: ** No; he had no trouble about 
that whatever.” I then interrogated 
him as to the possible danger of tourists 
going into Italy at that time, and he re- 
plied he did not think there was any 
danger, but that it would be well, as a 
precaution, for us to make inquiries on 
entering Italy at Genoa. When I saw 
this supposed proprietor of this beauti- 
ful villa at Nice limp before me in the 
Casino, my suspicions as to the genuine- 
ness of his claims caused me to address 
him. I said: ‘*Ilow are you? — Tow 
is your foot?” He turned about, 
and instantly a look of surprise came 
over his face at seeing me there; he 
evidently did not relish the meeting. 
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General view of Monte 


He said : ** My ankle is still quite pain- 
ful, and I fear it will be so for some 
time.” I said: * How do you enjoy 
your villa at Nice?” He looked at 
me quizzically, and with a smile said : 
“This is my villa; this is where |] 
spend my summers.” I said : ‘* What 
made you tell me that you had a villa 
at Nice 2” 

Ile said, with a vicious smile: ‘* I 
thought it weuld sound better at sea to 
locate my villa at Nice than Monte 
Carlo.” [said : ** Do you come here 
often?” TIe replied: ** Yes. I have 
heen coming here for several years, and 
the Lord lets me make enough money 
here in three months to live in Americ: 
the other nine.” 

The Casino its doors every 
night between eleven and twelve o’clock, 
and wisely, too, as the place is open from 
ten in the morning ; the strain upen 
those in attendance has been severe 
enough by that time. The classical con- 
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certs on Thursdays, from half-past two 
to four, are probably the finest in all Ku- 
rope; and in the theatre attached some 
of the greatest lights in the profession 
have performed, among them Sarah 
sernhardt. The renowned actress has 
also contributed her talent in the pro- 


duction of some of the frescos. <At- 
tached to the Cacino are the finest 
and most extensive pigeon-shooting 


grounds in the world, and the crack 
shots who gather here bring big patren- 
age to it. 

The beauty of the entire grounds and 
park in which the Casino is situated 
cannot fail to impress every visitor that 
Monte Carlo is one of the most charm- 
ing spots and health resorts in the world. 
Everything has a finished look—the 
grounds kept in perfect condition, the 
roads in every way superb, not a stray 
weed anywhere to be found ; the hotels 
regal in their appointments and service ; 
the scenery of the most fascinating char- 














dotted here and there with white-winged 
crafts. the blue Mediterranean lies en- 


Then is the time I miss 


When noontime comes, and 

Then is the time I miss 
When twilight falls, and al 
When echoes come from 
Then is the time I miss 


Through every moment of 


Then is the time I miss 


| MISS YOU, 






I MISS YOU, DEAR. 


CHARLES 
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dear. 


brings its he 


1 the world 


far 


And sighing winds lull weary 
you, 


the 


you, 


dear. 


and near, 
souls to 1 
dear. 


lagging d 


long, without your words of cheer, 
And when, at night, I kneel me down in prayer, 


dear. 








acter, embracing mountains and valleys trancingly before you in this ‘ poisoned 
covered with tropical vegetation, includ- paradise,” 


the beauty spot and plague 
ing every species of cacti; and beyond, spot of the Riviera. 





WHEN morning's light first tints the gray of dawn, 
And sleepless eyes tell day is here, 
And all the world is stirring into life, 
you, 


uur of rest 


rom busy toil, so full of care and fear ; 
When man so needs the solace of a smile, 
you, 


is still, 


st, 


ay, 
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WHITNEY. 
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APRIL. 


MAIDEN, so lithe and sweet, 
Kissable hands and feet, 
fear you the bird that sings, 

Wooing your smile ? 
Dash not our hopes with tears ; 
Send the sun ; calm our fears ; 
Flower, forest, field, and wings 

Wait, mile on mile. 

Maran Evris RYAN. 











Y first sight of the little strangers 
in gray was one morning, when 
returning from a long stroll in 

search of the nest of the red-headed 
woodpecker. It was not through the 
woods I had been, as might be expected. 
I did not search the dead limbs or life- 
less trees ; on the contrary, I followed 
the dusty road, and examined the tele- 
graph poles, for the woodpecker of these 
later days has departed from the ways 
of his fathers, deserted the cool and fra- 
grant woods, and taken up his abode in 
degenerate places. 

On this special morning I found holes 
enough and birds enough, but no hole 
that seemed to belong to any particular 
bird; and as I walked along home by the 
railroad, IT came upon my little stranger. 
Ife was seated comfortably, as it ap- 
peared, on a telegraph wire—so comfort- 
ably, indeed, that he did not care to dis- 
turb himself for any stray mortal who 
might chance to pass beneath his airy 
seat. 

[ stopped to look, and hurriedly note 
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his points, fearing every minute that he 
would take wing; but not a feather 
stirred. A kingon his throne could not 
be more absolutely indifferent to a pass- 
er-by than this little beauty. He was 
self-possessed as a thrush, serene as a 
dove, but he was not conveniently placed 
for study, being above my head, in strong 
sunlight, against a glaring sky. I could 
see only that his under parts were beauti- 
ful fluffy white, dusted with blue-gray, 
and that he had black on the wings. He 
was somewhat smaller than a robin, and 
held his tail with the grace of a catbird. 

On several subsequent days I passed 
that way frequently, sometimes seeing 
my bird alone, again with a comrade, 
but always noting the same reserved and 
composed manners, and always so placed 
that I could not see his markings. It 
was not until a week or ten days later 
that I had a more satisfactory view. 

I was taking my usual afternoon walk, 
about five o’clock, and as I came near to 
a little pond beside the road, up started 
the unknown from a brush-heap on the 
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edge. Ile flew across the road, to a tree 
near the track, and I was about to fol- 
low him, when my eye fell upon another, 
on the fence beyond, and on walking 
slowly toward him I discovered a sec- 
ond, and then a third. Three of the 
heauties on a fence a little way apart— 
there was, then, a family! I stood and 
gazed. 

The back and head of the birds, as 
I could then plainly see, were a little 
darker shade of the delicate blue-gray, 
with the same soft, fluffy look I had 
noticed on the breast. ‘The wings were 
black, and somewhat elaborately marked 
with white. The beak, that tell-tale 
feature which reveals the secret of a 
bird’s life, was not long, but thick, and 
black as jet, and the dark eye was set in 
a heavy black band across the side of the 
head. The combination of black and 
gray was very effective, and closer ac- 
quaintance did not modify my first 
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opinion of the little stranger ; he was a 
bonny bird with clear, open gaze, grace- 
ful in every movement, and innocent 
and sweet in life I wassure, and am still 
—in spite of — 

But let me tell my story. While I 
was noting these things I heard the cries 
of a bird-baby behind me. The voice 
Was strange to me, and of a curiously 
human quality. I turned hastily, and 
there, on the telegraph pole, was the 
baby in gray, receiving his supper from 
one of his parents, and crying over it as 
do many feathered little folk—one more 
of the mysterious family. 

There were then five in sight at once, 
and at least three of them were infants 
lately out of the nest, hardly taught to 
feed themselves, yet the most sedate 
head of the household was no more dig- 
nified and grown-up in manner than was 
the youngest of them ; for when he had 
cried over his repast and descended to 








A tug of war 
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the fence, I could not tell him from 
mamma herself. 

I soon discovered that this was no 
junketing party ; ‘‘all were on business 
bent.” ‘They might look at me, and 
they did. although I was not near enough 
to disturb them ; but each and every one 
kept at least one eye on the ground, where 
were growing beans or some plant about 
three inches high, and I’m sure no small 
creature could stir in that part of the 
world that one of those sharp eyes did 
not fall upon it. They were ten or fif- 
teen feet apart, so that each had his own 
share of territory to overlook, and every 
few moments one flew to the ground, 
seized something, and returned at once 
to his place, ready for another. It wasa 
wire fence, and they always selected the 
wires instead of the posts to perch upon. 
Sitting and never standing, their attitude 
expressed the most charming serenity. 

While I stood watching, two of the 
youngsters happened to pounce upon the 
same object—a worm it looked like—and 
there was fora moment a spirited tug of 
war. Each held on to his end, and re- 
sisted with cries the attempts of his 
brother to deprive him of it. Doubtless 
the prey, whatever it was, suffered in 
this affair, for in a moment they sepa- 
rated amicably, and each returned to his 
station on the fence. These three were 
babies ; their actions betrayed them ; for 
a little later, when one of the elders flew 
from the field to alow peach-tree, instant- 
ly there arose the baby-cry ‘* ya-a-a-a !” 
and those three sedate looking person- 
ages on the wire arose as one bird and 
flew to the tree, alighting almost on the 
mother, so eager were they to be fed. 
Ina moment she flew to the fence, where 
ull three followed her. When she es- 
caped from their importunities she came 
much nearer to me, doubtless to see if I 
needed watching, and I had a closer look 
than I had succeeded in getting before, 
and satisfied myself on a point or two of 
marking, 

Up to this time my searching into the 
name and identity of my little strangers 
in gray had been vain. But a direful 
suspicion Was growing within me. That 
heavy black line from the eye! The 
strongly marked wings! I turned with 
dread to a family I had not thought of 
trying—the shrikes. There were the 
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markings, too true! But that delicate 
blue-gray was not ‘‘ slate-color.” Still. 
people see colors differently, and in every 
other way the description was perfect. 
They must be—my beautiful, graceful, 
attractive strangers must be—butcher 
birds ! 

Dreadful discovery ! I must at once 
know all about them; whether they 
deserve the name and the reputation. 
[ flew to my books. 

‘© The character of the butcher bird,” 
says Wilson,** is entitled to no common 
degree of respect. His courage and in- 
trepidity are beyond every other bird of 
his size, and in affection for his young 
he is surpassed by no other. He attacks 
the largest hawk or eagle in their defence 
with a resolution truly astonishing, so 
that all of them respect him ;” and, fur- 
ther, ** He is valued in Carolina and 
Georgia for the destruction of mice. He 
sits on the fence and watches the stacks 
of rice, and darts upon them, also de- 
stroying grasshoppers and crickets.” 

So says Wilson, but subsequent writers 
have said terrible things about him : 
that he catches small birds and impales 
them on thorns; that he delights in 
killing more than he can eat. Could 
these things be true? Where, then, 
was the larder of this family ? Such a 
curious and wonderful place I must see. 
I resolved to devote myself to discover- 
ing the secrets of this innocent-looking 
family in gray. 

The nest where they had first seen 
the light was in a low spruce-tree be- 
side a constantly-used gate, not more 
than eight feet from the ground, and 
across the road was a tree they much 
frequented. Next to that, and over- 
shadowed by it, was, as I now discoy- 
ered, a thorny tree, ‘‘ honey locust” 
it is called. Ominous proximity! I 
resolved to investigate. Perhaps | 
should find the birds’ place of storage. 
I crossed the track and went to the tree. 
What astructure it was ! A mere frame- 
work of thorns, and a finer array of 
them it would be hard to find, from the 
tiny affair an inch in length, suitable to 
hold a small grasshopper, to foot-long 
spikes, big enough to impale a crow. 
Not only was every branch and every 
twig bristling with them, but so 
charged was the whole tree with the 
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‘‘ feeling ” of thorns, that it actually 
sent out great clumps of them from 
the bare trunk, where there was not a 
shadow of excuse for being. They grew 
in a confused mass, so that at first I 
thought there had been a hole which 
some person had stopped by crowding 
it full of those vegetable needles, at 
all angles, and of all sizes up to the 
largest. On one side alone of the trunk, 
not more than five feet high, were eight 
of these eruptions of thorns. Could the 
most bloodthirsty shrike desire a more 
commodious larder ? 

I looked carefully, dreading to see 
evidence of. their use in the traditional 
way. Outside there, on the telegraph 
wire, sat one of the birds, very much 
at home; it was the height of the sea- 
son, and the country was swarming with 
young birds. Now, if ever, they should 
lay up for the future, and prove their 
right to the name, or kill to amuse 
themselves, if that were their object. 
sut the closest scrutiny failed to reveal 
one thorn that was, or, so far as I could 
see, ever had been, used for any purpose 
whatever. There was not another 
spiny tree in the vicinity, and I came 
away relieved. 
interview | 


One more was happy 
enough to have with my little gray 
friends. Coming leisurely along on my 


way home from the glen one noon, | 
saw two of them sitting on the wire of 
a fence beside the road. I had never 
been so near them, and stopped instant- 
ly to have a close look, and perhaps set- 
tle the question whether the black band 
on the side of the head ended at the 
beak, or crossed over the forehead and 
met its fellow. I found, at this short 
range, that the light part of the plumage 
was covered with fine, but decided, wavy 
bars, which gave itan exquisite look, and 
proved the bird to be the great Northern, 
rather than the loggerhead shrike (I 
couldn’t bear to have my bright beauty 
called a loggerhead). 

Very gradually I drew nearer, till I 
was not more than six feet from them, 
and could see them clearly, while they 
remained perfectly self-possessed for ten 
or fifteen minutes that I stood there. 
So near was I that I could see the white 
eyelids, and the tiny feet, which seemed 
hardly strong enough to hold them on 
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their perch, and explained their prefer- 
ence for wires to rest on. 

One of the little fellows had hig 
back to me, showing the beautiful white 
markings on his wings as they lie 
closed and folded together. Near the 
end of them were white lines making 
on the black feathers a figure resem- 
bling what is known in needlework as 
a **crow’s-foot,” perhaps an inch in 
width, and, a little above this, two dainty 
waved bars met like a pair of eyebrows. 
The marking was elegant in the extreme. 

While I looked, the bird nearest me 
suddenly lost what little interest he had 
in my doings, turned his eyes downward, 
and in a moment dropped upon a big 
grasshopper, which he carried in his 
beak to a wire near the ground to dis- 
pose of. Evidently, however, he was 
not quite ready to eat, for he deliberate- 
ly lifted one foot, took the grasshopper 
in his claw, and instantly ejected upon 
the ground adark-colored bolus, I should 
judge half an inch in diameter, and 
more than twice as long. ‘Then he re- 
turned to his grasshopper and made 
short work of it. 

This seemed only to sharpen his ap- 
petite, for in a moment he dragged out 
from the grass something which startled 
me. Was it feathers or fur or a bit of 
old rag ? 

I could soon tell, for he was not in the 
least ashamed or secretive about it. He 
pulled it to where a fallen wire lay very 
near the ground, threw it partly over 
the wire, plainly asa hold to pull against, 
and then jerked off a mouthful which 
he ate. Again and again did he fling it 
over the wire, for it soon slipped off, and 
it was perfectly evident that the object 
was to give him purchase. Also it was 
not hard to see that his small feet made 
it impossible to hold such big prey, as 
Wilson suggests, and to understand why 
he needs a thorn to keep it in place. — 

While I stood watching this feast in 
progress, a call came from across the 
road. It was not loud, and it was of a 
quality hard to express, not exactly 
harsh, nor yet musical. It was instantly 
answered by the two on the fence. The 
one I was watching dropped his fresh 
meat, and joined his brother in the rush 
for the parent. 

OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 



































«© A frivolous fan 
Of festive Japan 
Unfolded its wonders unto me.” 


N no other part of 
the world is the 
fan an article of 
so great import- 
ance as in the 
East ; this is not 
alone due to the 
climate, which 
makes it a neces- 
sity for ‘* cooling 
the air,” but to 
the especial sig- 
nificance attached 
to it as a symbol 
of authority, and 
in some cases as 
an emblem of roy- 
alty. 

The origin of 
the open fan, which the Japanese call 
uchiwa and the Chinese shan, is lost in 
the mists of antiquity. The Chinese 
claim that it was brought into use in the 
Celestial Empire by a ruler who came to 
the Dragon Throne B.c. 2697. Where it 
same from they do not state, but we find 
it mentioned in the literature of the an- 
cient Assyrians and Egyptians, and speci- 
mens have been exhumed from their 
buried city. The early Greeks must 
have been accustomed to its 
use, as we find various rep- 
resentations of it on vases 
and other articles of decora- 
tion belonging to them. 

Historians disagree as to 
its origin, as well as to the 
date thereof. Some claim 
that the wings and tails of 
birds made the first fans, 





others that the leaves of 
trees formed the original 


cooling apparatus. Feather 
fans are certainly of ancient 
date, but it is not atall im- 
probable that Eve, whose 
Inventive genius fashioned 
owns of fig-leaves, made 
use of the broad leaf of the 
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palm for ‘* moving the air and cooling 
herself.” 

It is only in the Occident that the 
use of the fan is confined to the femi- 
nine portion of the community. In all 
Oriental countries the fan is as neces- 
sary an adjunct of the daily life of men 
as it is to women. Among the uses to 
which it is put in Japan is that of offer- 
ing dainties to visitors upon it; the 
wretched filthy beggars that swarm the 
streets hold out fans to receive the alms 
for which they have appealed ; the 
dandy gesticulates and saws the air 
with a fan instead of a walking-stick, 
and the pedagogue makes his fan a ve- 
hicle of punishment instead of a ferule. 

A fan presented to the high-born 
criminal, is said to have been the form 
of announcing his death-doom, his head 
being struck off the moment he stretched 
his hand toward the emblem of his 
fate. 

Enormous ones suspended on long 
poles are carried in all the Buddhist 
processionals and decorate the temple 
when not in use. Plain, undecorated 
ones are used in funeral processions and 
services, and a certain kind are always 
interred with the feminine dead. 

Gorgeous flabella-fans of peacocks’ 
feathers are borne by the Pope’s adher- 
ents insolemn processions, in many Cath- 


Merchant's fan 
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Swatow fan, 


olic countries ; similar but smaller ones 
were used to brush away flies from the 
sacred vessels in the Western Church 
from the fourth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Fans belonging to this class, 
those used for keeping flies from set- 
tling on the embroidered case of the 
forak, are seen in Holman ILunt’s pict- 
ure of **'The Finding of Christ in the 
Temple.” The fan was also a promi- 
nent feature in communion services of 
the ancient Coptic Church. 

In China, immense wooden fans, 
resembling banners, are carried in 
processions of mandarins above a cer- 
tain rank; small brass fans, or pieces of 
brass folded in the shape of an open 
fan, are found among the temple orna- 
ments. The only occasion when a 
Chinese or a Japanese seems to use any 
haste, is in fanning himself when the 
weather is very warm. He not only 
vigorously fans his face, but his legs, 
his arms, his body and his back, as he 
feels need. 

In Japan, in ‘‘ olden times,” hand- 
some and elaborate fans were used in 
ceremonial dances, and are at present 
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used in the sacred dances at Nara and 
other temples, in which they are acces- 
sories of peculiar significance. There 
were fans for the Mikado, for the court 
ladies, for Daimio, for Samurai; for- 
merchant, for dancing girls, and for 
wife and child ; fans for home use and 
fans for going abroad, and for wedding 
feasts. Fans for every occasion of cere- 
mony and for festivals of all kinds, the 
etiquette to be observed in regard to 
which required profound study and 
close attention. 

The Japanese claim the ogi, or fold- 
ing fan, as a native invention, and 
assert that it was first made in the latter 
half of the seventh century. They re- 
fer its origin to the bat’s wing, which 
Jingo Hlogo used as a model, and tell 
us that it was originally formed of 
twenty-five flat boards, united by strong 
cords, and that it was introduced into 
China from Japan. 

Some of the older and more conserva- 
tive Niponese still cling to the language 
and ministration of the fan with great 
tenacity, but the mass of the natives at 
the present day use their fans with the 
same reckless disregard of meaning with 
which the ‘‘foreign barbarian ” twirls 
his cooling apparatus. 

The house 
fan is carried 
abroad; the 
merchant cools 
his fevered brow 
with the fan 
once dedicated 
to the use of the 
Daimio; the 
cooley proudly 
carries a fac- 
simile of the 
priests’ fan : 


an 
ya 
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“The nude sim- 
plicity 
Careering round 
Japan,” 


waves gently to 
and fro with one 
hand the gentle- 
man’s fan, dec- 
orated with a 
blazing red sun 
rising out of 
empty space, 
while he pulls 


Formosa fan. 























his jinrick- 
isha with the 
other. The 
juggler uses 
a fan to per- 
form one of 
his prettiest 
feats, that of 
making a 
paper but- 
terfly flutter 
around the 
room and 
alight where 
he wishes to 
have it. 
When the 
baby son is 
taken to the 
temple to be 
Muneago og named, his 
father’s 





kinsman presents 
him with, in ad- 
dition to other 
things, two fans, 
intended as the 
representatives of 
swords and im- 
plying courage. 
Story-tellers at 
Masturis festi- 
vals toy with fans, 
holding them 
like a rod of com- 


mand while en- Armour fan. 


forcing silence 
among their audiences, or emphasizing 
a joke by a sharp tap on the table. 
The priest in a Buddhist temple en- 
forces a point of morals by rapping 
sharply on his desk with a fan. 

Theatrical people use them contin- 
ually, no matter what the emotion they 
are portraying; in olden times, when 
people in the audience wished to es- 
pecially applaud an actor, they threw 
their cherished fans on to the stage, 
sending their servants the following day, 
with liberal sums of money, to redeem 
them. ; 

At private feasts given by the literati, 
a plain white ogi was given to each 
guest, who must leave a poem, sketch, or 
autograph upon the surface—a bit of his 
own handiwork—for posterity to hand 
down to coming generations. Perhaps 
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it was the picture of a saint, or deified 
hero, done with a few strokes of the 
brush-pen, which the Japanese use so 
tellingly that no one could mistake its 
meaning, nor refrain from admiring the 
skill and ingenuity of the artist. 

Philosophers were wont to leave a 
well-chosen moral sentiment as a bit of 
leaven to do its work, or some great wit 
wrote an epigram, which has passed on 
through decades of time as his brightest 
saying ; all these were signed not only 
by the artists themselves, but by each 
guest as well. Fans of this description 
are household treasures, kept in beauti- 
fully brocaded bags, in wooden boxes 
which are placed in the godown, or fire- 
proof building, for safe keeping, and 
only brought out on rare occasions. 

The geishas, or dancing girls, use a 
variety of fans, but those most often 
seen are two folding fans made with 
very heavy sticks; 
with these they 
keep time to the 
music and play a 
sort of a game, 
something like 
the childish one 
of ** Bean por- 
ridge hot, bean 
porridge cold,” 
striking the 
fans together 
instead of the 
palms of the 
hand. 

In the washer- 
woman dance they 
use two broad, flat 
open fans; these 
are laden, when they 
first appear, with a 
mass of white sub- 
stance, which looks 
not unlike soap- 
suds; holding a 
fan carefully in 
either hand, the 
dancers execute a few 
stately turns, then the 
filmy foam, which is but 
long strips of thin white 
silk, is unfurledand 
begins to play an e¢® s/s 
important part in 
the dance. These 








General's fan. 










































strips are attached 
to the fans and are 
‘ made to sway and 










the imagination, 
weight and decoration in differ- 
of Japanese cities, 


move with every 

turnofthedancers, 

— until by the aid of 

Kid one can see the 
spring washing going on. 

ry The dancers’ fans vary in 

ent cities. In Yokohama,which 

( is the most modern 

Ny 5 the fans are quite 

Bie different from those 

; used in Tokyo or 

i Kioto, while those 

used by the geishas 

in these cities are to- 

tally unlike the ones seen in Osaka and 

Nagasaki; but all are more or less dec- 

orated with storks, 


which are emblems 
of good luck. 


Court fan 


Kormerly mer- 
chants, who were 
considered the 


lowest Class social- 

ly in Japan, not 
counting the e/a, * 
were not allowed 
to carry a parasol 
to protect them- 
selves from the 
heat of the sun; 
in its place they 
used a fan which 
could be pulled together by the aid of 
strong cords and carried in the belt when 
notin use. A merchant’s fan was cov- 
ered with white or blue paper, decorated 
with drawings or classical quotations. 

Ordinary folding fans, about ten 
inches in length, of thin bamboo sticks 
and white paper, were used by the sam- 
urai; somewhat similar 
ones were used by the com- 
mon people on ceremonial 
occasions. Smaller ones, 
with lacquered sticks, were 
given over to the use of 
wives and daughters. 

The wehiwas, or open 
fans, used in the family at 
home, were variously dec- 
orated with plenty of color ; 
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Fan used by Tengu. 





Ancient court fan 








these were 

never carried 

in the streets 

nor used iné 
times of cere- 

mony. 

A small. 
bright colored 
open fan was 
considered the proper thing for a young 
girl, and her vanity was ministered to 
by a tiny square of looking-glass set in 
the left-hand corner of one side. <A 
folded fan eight inches long was carried 
by the young girl when she went abroad. 
The irrepressible small bey used one of 
the same size without the little mirror. 

The shield of the Tokugawa Shoguns 
was an open gold fan, mounted on a 
beautifully lacquered standard. This, 
Griffis tells us, was carried by the herald 
who rode at the head of the procession. 
A sign from his 
fan and his cry of 
“Shitanure” 
(prostrate your- 
selves), brought all 
the people to their 
knees. Any horse- 
man who encoun- 
tered it was obliged 
to dismount and 
lead his horse to 
thesideof the road, 
and any one who 
wore a head cover- 
ing, even though it 
were nothing but 
a piece of blue cotton cloth about his 
forehead, was obliged to doff it. The 
Jyenasu standard was a golden fan and 
white flag embroidered with hollyhocks. 

Kamfer, writing of life in Nagasaki 
in the seventeenth century, says: ‘* The 
Japanese of both sexes never go abroad 
without fans, as we Europeans seldom 
do without gloves. Upon 
their journeys they make 
use of a fan which hath the 
roads printed uponit, which 
tells them how many miles 
they are to travel, what inns 
they are to go to, and what 
price victuals are at. The 
Dutch are not permitted, 
at least publicly, to buy 
any of these fans.” 





Fan used by noblemen 




















Three ogis, folding fans, arranged in 
a circle, each bearing the golden ball, 
have been used from time immemorial 
on occasions of festivity. They are 
mounted on long bamboo poles and 
carried in processions, or set up in any 
conspicuous place. Long streamers of 
colored hemp or ribbon hang from the 
middle. ‘hey are also placed in the 
centre of the roof of a house that is 
building, as a sign of good luck. They 
represent three A’amis—gods—who are 
supposed to especially care for and pro- 
tect the house thus decorated; the upper 
one is dedicated to the sun-god, the one 
to the left to the god of the bow and 
arrow, and the right one to the god of 
the stars. 

The hauchiwa, a spreading fan made 
of eagles’ feathers, takes its name from 
“ha,” meaning wings, and uchiwa, fan. 
This fan is used by the fengu, long- 
nosed, large-billed goblins that are said 
to haunt mountainous places and kidnap 
wicked children. ‘The priests some- 
times use them, and we find them ex- 
posed for sale in the shops, and called 
priests’ fans. ‘Their pictured represen- 
tations are found in street shows, in 
picture-books, in works of art, and on 
temple decorations. 

The domestic uses of the fan are 
manifold : the farmer keeps a supply of 
uchiwas of mammoth size covered with 
stout paper, with which to winnow his 





Umpire’s fan. 
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Geisha fan. 


grain. Ilis wife makes use of a smaller 
size to fan into a glowing heat the 
sulky charcoal embers in her hibachi; 
the gardener, squatting on his heels, 
with an ease born of centuries of hered- 
ity, assists nature by fanning the 
slowly opening bud. ‘There is a semi- 
transparent fan which is water-proof, 
for dipping in water, a sort of vapor- 
izer for making extra coolness on the 
face by evaporation. These are deco- 
‘ated only on one side. 

There is one place where the fan is 
not en régle—that is, at flower meet- 
ings ; when attending one of these fre- 
quently occurring festivals, the visitor 
leaves his fan in the ante-room. 

In the outfit of every bride there are 
a certain number of both circular and 
common fans for domestic and general 
use. 

The Daimios used a folding fan, but 
it did not close slanting, as fans usually 
do, but folded together straight ; it was 
often decorated with chrysanthemums 
and other flowers. 

War fans, conspicuous on the battle- 
field in the hands of commanders, for 
direction and self-defence, were broad, 
open fans, gqgumbai uchiwas, manufact- 
ured of iron, lacquered wood, brass, 
leather, and other substances, with long 
lacquered handles, more or less deco- 
rated. Those made of wood were bound 
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with brass or 
other metal, 
and various 
figures were 
set in with 
large brass 
nails; the sun 
andmoonwere 
favorite ob- 
jects depicted ; 
occasionally 
the signs of 
the zodiac 
were seen, and 


frequently the dragon, which is 
an object of almost as much ad- 
miration in Japan as China, al- 
though in the former country he 
is not supposed to have but three 
claws, while in the latter country 
there is no dragon or represen- 
tation thereof but rejoices in five 


claws. 


Three very curious war 


fans seen are in the temple dedi- 


/ eated to Hatchiman, the god of 


war, at Kamakura. 


Tokugawa 


Shield. 


One was the property of Yo- 
ritomo, the first Shogun of 


Japan, and one of the greatest generals 


of that country. 
tion is covered with 
asheet of iron, with 
no decorations save 
the sun and moon. 
A second one, 
elaborately 
trimmed with brass 
nails, was the prop- 
erty of Wada Yo- 
shinori, a noted 
archer, who lived 
in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and served 
under Yoritomo. 
A third was carried 
on many a@ success- 
ful battle-field by 
Ilojigo, the father- 
in-lawof Yoritomo. 
The wide end 
yumbat uchiwas, 
used. by priests and 
employed by um- 
pires at wrestling 


The wooden founda- 


elaborate one 
of this sort bears on one side 


rather the 
shape ofa 
Roman pad- 
dle than that 
which we asso- 
ciate with the 
fan.” A very 


two silver disks, the 


insignia of Japan, and on the 
reverse two elaborate dragons 
cut in low relief, gilded. 

This fan was first used in | 


the eighth century, 


was given to the ¢ 
wrestler, Avjobashia, 
who was appointed by 
the Emperor umpire 
of all games, and pre- 
with a fan 
bearing the inscription: 
After his death a pupil of his 


sented 


Lords.” 

























national 


when it 
hampion 





Commander's fan 


“* Prince of 


was made umpire, and inherited the fan. 
Asecond was given him, and asa sign that 
there should not be two styles of wrest- 
ling, this one was inscribed with these 
words: ‘*A simple favor is a beautiful 


custom.” 


In Uyeno Museum at Tokyo, 


there are several beautiful examples of 





Chinese feather fan 


matches, as a badge of office, are vari- 
ously decorated, but the particular form 


used by this pompous individual “ has 


each suit of armor. 
ceremonies this was 
on the left hand, 


fans of this style, 
put up in hand- 
somely lacquered 
boxes. ‘There are 
alsotwofans, eleven 
hundred years old, 
that belonged to 
Shotokutaishi; 
these are kept in 
fine lacquered 
boxes, and only 
shown upon rare 
occasions. ‘There 
is a beautiful one, 
richly ornamented 
with pearls, which 
was presented to 
Taiko by the King 
of Corea. 

A folded fan, 
with heavy iron 
sticks covered with 
opaque paper, al- 
ways went with 

“At feasts and 
stuck in the girdle 
behind the sabre, 





om ‘ 











with the handle downward ; this was to 
show that the wearer was at peace with 
all mankind.” ‘These were decorated 
according tothe rank of the user. ‘They 
were mighty men in those days, and a 
blow from one of these fans would inflict 


great injury. A retainer of Satumas, 
it is said, used a war fan weighing fifty 
pounds. 


On many of them is found the mys- 
terious ‘* Wangi,” or hook cross ; it is, 
we are told, the sign of the four ele- 
ments, of eternity, the portent of good 
luck, the talisman of safety from evil 
spirits, «nd an amulet against threats 
or harm from any of the four quarters ; 
the word ‘* Mangi” is derived from the 
Chinese word ‘‘Mantsi,” meaning ten 
thousand. 

Many of the old Daimio families had 
fans for their crests, single ones, or one 
overlapping another, or again three with 
a common centre. The fan is also a 
favorite device for ornamental work of 
all kinds, drawing, painting, and em- 
broidery. 

In the National Museum at Tokyo 
are several old court fans, used in olden 
times by the Empress and her ladies. 
They are made of twenty-five broad 
sandalwood sticks, strung together with 
heavy silken cord. The outer sticks are 
decorated with rosettes from which de- 
pend long silken streamers, which were 
wound round the arm when the fan was 
carried. They are heavy and cumber- 
some, and must have been awkward 
things to manage. They were dis- 
varded when the court put on Euro- 
pean dress. 

Kans have been used as gifts from the 
earliest period of their existence. The 
old histories tell us that when the ruler 
of one of the many islands of Nipon 
wished to propitiate another, or ingra- 
tiate himself into the favor of a brother 
ruler, he invariably sent as a gift a box 
of fans. In later days the swihio was the 
accompaniment of every gift at New 
Years, weddings, and anniversaries. 

In old Japanese days, when the court 
was held at Kioto, the shaku was car- 
ried by noblemen of the highest rank, 
on the occasion of an audience with his 
Imperial Majesty. At such times the 
subject appeared in full court robes and 
the shaku was held in both hands, to 
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show respectfulness toward his Maj- 
esty. 

The hiogi, wooden fan, was used by 
court nobles, not only as a means of 
cooling the air, but as a shield behind 
which they might safely whisper in court. 
Court ladies also made use of this fan 
when in full court dress. 

Foreigners who knew no use for a fan 
but to cool the heated air, made many 
ludicrous blunders when first they vis- 
ited Japan, which caused no end of 
amusement among the natives. One 
traveller tells of having bought some 
pretty scarlet fans without any thought 
of special significance being attached to 
them. He soon found that whenever 
he used one he was sure to be assailed 
with such questions as these: ** Was shea 
very pretty girl?” ‘* Do you think the 
Japanese ladies as pretty as those of 
your own country ?” The fan was one 
of the kind especially made to be pre- 
sented to one’s lady-love. ‘The Jesuits, 
who penetrated Japan in the fifteenth 
century, tell us that the variety of fans 
changed annually ; that the women uni- 
versally carried one in their left hand 
very neatly painted and wrought with 
several figures of birds and flowers. 

In Dresser’s most admirable book 
on Japan, he tells of perfumed fans, 
with scented material enclosed between 
the two thicknesses of paper, and says 
that in addition to the folding fans pe- 
culiar to Nara, there are hand-screens or 
flat fans made in that town which are 
not found anywhere else in the country. 
They are sometimes formed of silk 
and sometimes of paper, but in all cases 
they are perforated like our stencil 
plates, only the perforations are very 
fine. 

‘*Sometimes the patterns consist of 
diaper work or small geometrical figures, 
and at other times of flowers, animals, 
birds, but in all cases the figures are pro- 
duced by perforations. These fansare all 
made by hand, but if formed of paper, six 
thicknesses are cut through at the same 
time, while if silk is used, a smaller 
number of thicknesses are brought to- 
gether at the operation of cutting. When 
these pieces are made into fans one piece 
is pasted on the front and one on the 
back, so arranged that the perforations 
fit exactly over each other.” 
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Every large city in China, or province, 
at least, has its own characteristic fan, 
and one who is versed in the fan lore 
may tell at a glance to which portion of 
the empire the Celestial belongs by the 
fan he carries, for the Chinese have not 
changed their habits and customs as the 
Japanese have. As a rule, Chinese fans 
have very little decoration ; they are 
used as we use albums; paper fans are 
almost invariably inscribed with a classi- 
cal quotation or personal sentiment of 
some friend or celebrated fan-maker. 
ans are more often used as a meals 
of expressing affection than any other 
one thing in China: they are the most 
common gifts for birthdays and anni- 
versaries, and the value is enhanced if 
thevare put up in beautifully embroid- 
ered cases, worked by the dainty  fin- 
gers of wife or sister. A round or 
octagonal lacquered frame covered with 
white silk is the form of a fan very much 
prized by delicate and refined people in 
the best society. These are sometimes 
decorated with flowers birds, but 
more often the silk is left plain for the 
writing of sentiment or autograph. 

The Swatow fan is one in common 
use, and the one which usually takes the 
fancy of strangers, on account of its pe- 
culiar shape. [tis made of a piece of bam- 
hoolong enough for both handle and fan. 
This is split two-thirds of the way down 
into a number of slips, each one very 
thin and apparently very fragile; but 
this is not the case, for they are stronger 
than many fans. The slips are spread 
out to the required shape, with their 
tips slightly curved forward. Strong 
white paper is pasted over the frame 
down to the unsplit half, which serves as 
a handle. The whole is finished with a 
narrow black border and quotations from 
the classics. This curved top is very use- 
ful when the fan is carried in the collar 
of the coat, as it is when not in use, for 
it reaches to the head and bends over 
the back of it. 

The feather fan is found in gray and 
white, both open and closed. The wom- 
en use the round open one, and the men 
the lyre-shaped one. The quills for the 


or 


open ones are wrought together into a 
hone, horn, or lacquer handle, and coy- 
ered with a rosette of colored silk and 
finished with cord and tassels. 
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The ‘broken fan” is* made on the 
same principle as the ‘* broken umbrel- 
las” which are manufactured in France. 
Giles tells of one which seems at first 
sight a simple folding fan, which, on 
being opened from left to right, as 
usual, discloses nothing to distinguish it 
from the most ordinary kind. Opened 
the reverse way, from right to left, the 
whole fan seems to have fallen to pieces, 
each bone, with the part attached to it, 
being separated from all the others, as 
if the connecting strings were broken. 

The Formosa fan is one of the most 
interesting of Chinese fans ; it is made 
from the thick, pithy leaf of the betel 
tree, cut into various shapes and finished 
with a carved horn handle. The deco- 
rations are birds, fish, flowers, and land- 
scapes, burnt in with a hot iron. 

The dagger fan is a Japanese inven- 
tion, Which was introduced into China 
through Corea. This looks like an 
ordinary folding fan in a dagger sheath, 
but within holds a sharp steel blade, 
which Europeans use for a paper-cut- 
ter. 

For protection certain classes in China 
carry What looks like an ordinary closed 
fan, but which in reality is a piece of 
metal, shaped and painted to deceive 
the stranger. It is, in fact, a villainous 
instrument when used with evil in- 
tent. 

There are summer fans of silk, and 
winter fans of feathers. There is also an 
autumn fan, which is not a fan at all, 
but a deserted wife. The story which 
vives the origin of this use of the title, 
runs as follows : ; 

In the year 32 B.c. there sat the 
Dragon throne the Emperor Ch’eng TY 
of the Han dynasty. Among his favor- 
ites was a lady named Pan, who had 
been for a long time his confidante and 
queen of the seraglio. She not only be- 
lieved that the Son of Heaven loved her, 
but had really persuaded herself of the 
immutability of that love. She was 
destined to a rude awakening, for it 
soon became evident that the Emperor 
had wearied of her, and that her in- 
fluence was waning. Unable to accept 
her dismissal without a protest, she sent 
to her lord and master a circular screen 
fan, on one side of which she had t- 
scribed the following lines : 


On 























“A fair white silk, fresh from the weaver's 
loom, 

Blear as the frost, bright as the winter’s snow— 

See. friendship fashions out of this a fan, 

Round as the round moon shines in heaven 
above, 

At home, abroad, a close companion thou; 

Stirring at every move the graceful gale— 

And vet I fear, ah, me! that autumn chills, 

Cooling the dying summer's torrid rage, 

Will see thee laid neglected on the shelf, 

All thought of bygone days, like them bygone.” 


Since that time a deserted wife is al- 
ways spoken of in China as an ** autumn 
fan.” 

“One of the most curious of old fan 
inscriptions is a couplet, consisting of 
only eight characters, written at the 
eight corners of an octagon-shaped fan 
belonging to the Emperor Chein Wen, 
A.D. 550, and said to have been written 
by the Emperor himself. ‘The most curi- 
ous part of these lines is that a begin- 
ning may be made at any one of the eight 
characters, and by reading round the 
way of the sun find a couplet of perfect 
sense and perfectly rhymed.” 

The handsomely carved ivory and 
pearl fans sent from China to Europe 
and America, are never used by the 
natives. They do not care for expen- 
sive fans, caring more for the sentiment 
imprinted upon them, or the autograph, 
than for fine carvings. Some of the 
fans commemorate special events either 
by verse or picture ; others have plans 
of cities, distances one from another, 
and any quantity of useful information. 
Most of the shops have fans, specially de- 
signed for them, which are given to their 
customers. ‘These advertise the dealer 
and his wares as a sign-board would do. 

There is a huge palm-leaf fan nearly 
a yard in diameter, which has a narrow 
border round it; this is used by Amahs, 
and slave girls for cooling their mis- 
tresses and their visitors, for the punkah 
ls unknown in Chinese houses. A 
certain kind of broad open fan is used 
by the bride’s attendant, to screen her 
face from the gaze of the too inquisitive 
eyes of the crowd in the street, while she 
makes the triumphal tour from her 


father’s house to that of her future hus- 
band, 
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“The Mandarin,” so Dyer Ball tells 
us, ‘* has a huge imitation screen fan 
of wood carried in his retinue, which 
comes in useful when he meets a fellow 
officer with whom he has no time to 
waste in salutations by the way, for 
their attendants interpose these fans, 
and neither officer is supposed to have 
seen the other, thus obviating the neces- 
sity of stopping the processions and 
descending from the sedan-chairs.” 

The Chinese carry their fans, when 
not in use, in the necks of their collarless 
jackets or thrust into the tops of their 
high boots or stockings. Very few 
Celestials will use a black fan, for black 
to them is the color of sin or moral 
obliquity, and they imagine they will be 
more or less affected by it. 

Fans are a common form of votive 
offering, both in China and Japan. In 
China, children who are expiating the 
sin of childish misdemeanors are often 
sent to the temples to fan the idols. 
Some present their fans to the gods 
after using them, others carry them 
home, considering them to have been 
blessed by the gods. 

The Chinese women do not use the 
fan for flirting to the same extent that 
Spanish women do, but the position or 
languid wave of a fan often tells an ad- 
mirer the state of his mistress’s mind. 
The fan, in the hand of a woman of the 
world, in any country, is a dangerous 
weapon; by a single twirl it may be 
made to express love, hope, disdain, 
modesty, anger—in fact, run the whole 
gamut of emotions. 

“The fan unfurled by a slight jerk 
gives asmartness to the ebbs and flows of 
resolution. A soft waving accompanies 
the feeling of tranquillity ; when held 
obliquely before the face, it is to hide 
the consenting smile of affection from 
the half-despairing lover.” Gay says : 


‘*Tn other hands the fan would prove 
An engine of small force in love. 


The most forceful and energetic use 
the Orients make of their fans is when 
they use them to cool their wrath. 

LAURA B, STARR. 
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EF are told that 


“Seven Grecian 
cities Claimed 
Hlomer dead, 

In whichthe living 

Ilomer begged 
his bread.” 

It is not so as- 
tonishing that 
the birthplace 
of the Father of Poetry should be un- 
known, for he lived at the dawn of 
literature, at a pre-historic period ; but 
it is strange that so famous a poet as 
Edgar A. Poe—a poet of our own cent- 
ury, of our country, and almost of our 
own age—should have lived and died a 
mystery to his contemporaries, and re- 
main in many respects a mystery still, 
although more than forty years have 
elapsed since his death, and nine lives 
of him have been written. 

Conversing with one of the most ac- 
complished women of Baltimore, one 
evening, the name of Poe was men- 
tioned. 

** What a strange contrast between the 
poet and his poetry!” she exclaimed. 
‘**In his poetry he ascends to the sky ; 
in his life he grovelled upon the earth. 
With a love of the beautiful that takes 
us back to the most glorious days of 
Greece, his degraded life takes us back 
to the days of the drunken Helots. Tis 
poetry is all as sweet and pure as wild- 
flowers, while his life was one wild 
debauch.” 

This is a fair specimen of the world’s 
opinion of the author of ** The Raven.” 
For more than twenty years after his 
death the time of his birth was un- 
known, and the place of his birth was un- 
certain. ‘The present writer knew Mrs. 
Clemm, the poet’s aunt and ** more than 
mother,” in her last years; she said 
positively that ** Eddie was born on the 
19th of January, 1809, at Boston.” 
Thus Poe was one of that illustrious 
group whose genius has been the glory 
of the nineteenth century : Tennyson, 
Gladstone, Holmes, and Mrs. Brown- 
At 





ing, the greatest of all poetesses. 
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the time of our poet’s birth, Byron, 
Scott, Shelley, Coleridge, Southey, 
Campbell, and Tom Moore had revived 
the glory of the ** elder day ” of English 
poetry, and ** the delusive splendor that 
had so long gilded the Augustan age of 
Anne paled before the comprehensive 
culture, the marvelous intellectual ex- 
pansion, that distinguished the first 
thirty years of the present century.” 
Not since the ‘* spacious times of great 
Klizabeth ” had the English language 
been enriched by so brilliant a galaxy of 
poets. 

For several years after Poe's death his 
grave was unknown, and for more than 
a quarter of a century no stone marked 
the resting-place of the poet whose genius 
has conferred more glory upon Ameri- 
can literature than any other American 
writer. Strangers from far-off countries 
came to Baltimore and visited Poe’s grave 
as a pilgrim’s shrine, and great was their 
astonishment when they discovered, after 
much inquiry and diligent search, the 
poet’s grave in a neglected spot of an 
obscure church-yard. 

The opinion of Poe's character—al- 
ready mentioned, of the Baltimore lady 
—is the opinion of many persons who 
should know better. ‘They believe that 
he was a drunken vagabond, a literary 
Ishmael, a Pariah among poets. Where- 
as the truth is that Edgar Poe was a 
most refined and cultured gentleman, 
whose friends were the purest and love- 
liest ladies in the land—a man whose 
society was sought by all who admired 
genius and pitied the misfortune that 
often attends it. 

‘om Moore had his Russell, Carlyle 


his Froude, Poe his Griswold. When 
Dr. Johnson heard that Boswell in- 
tended to write his life, he said: ‘I 
will prevent that by taking Ais.” But 


he didn’t, and Boswell wrote the most 
fascinating biography in the world. 
Johnson is better known by his biogra- 
phy than by his works. Rufus W. Gris- 
wold was the self-chosen biographer of 
Poe, and he produced the most infamous 
biography that has ever been published 














in any language. Lies were invented, 
facts falsified, the truth tortured into 
falsehood, and everything was done to 
blast forever the poet’s memory. 

Giriswold’s false and malignant me- 
moir was accepted as true, written as 
it was supposed to be by Poe’s chosen 
friend. The world did not know that 
Griswold, smarting under Poe’s severe 
but well-deserved criticism of his Poets 
and Poetry of America, had nursed his 
wrath and kept it warm until the poet 
vas dead and helpless, and then told 
his venomous story. Upon this un- 
scrupulous memoir the author of ** The 
Raven” has been misjudged by many 
persons for forty years. It is much 
easier to start a falsehood than to stop 
it when once on its travels. No man 
has suffered more from slander, living 
and dead, than Kdgar A. Poe. I have 
heen at much trouble in order to obtain 
the truth about the poet, from his earli- 
est years until his tragical death. 1 
have consulted with the living, and un- 
earthed the opinions of the dead, and 
this is the result 

When a schoolboy in’ Richmond, 
teacher was Prof. Joseph IL. 
Clarke, who, in speaking of his famous 
pupil, described him as having a * ten- 
der and sensitive heart ;” he said he 
was ‘a boy who would do anything to 
serve a friend,” and that ‘* his nature 
was entirely free from selfishness, the 
most common fault of boyhood.” One 
of his classmates, Col. John S. I. Pres- 
ton, late professor at the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, says that Edgar Poe was 
“a generous, free-hearted boy, kind to 
his companions, and always ready to 
assist them with hand and head.” 

I quote these estimates of Poe because 
they show that he possessed the very 
qualities which have been denied him, 
hamely kindness of heart, and an un- 
usual freedom from selfishness. 

The most malignant enemy of Poe 
accuses him of but one vice, and with 
Injustice unparaleled, makes what was 
an occasional fall, an habitual sin. 
Upon this subject we have the testi- 
mony of many witnesses of unimpeach- 
able integrity. 

'T. W. Gibson, his room-mate at 
West Point, describes the class of 1830 
as having many wild fellows in it, but 


Poe's 
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he does not think ‘* Poe 
was intoxicated while at the Acad- 
emy.” N. P. Willis, with whom he 
was associated for six months in editing 
the New York Mirror, testifies to his 
regular attendance at the office, and his 
perfect propriety of conduct ; Lambert 
A. Wilmer, during an intimate friend- 
ship of twelve years, saw nothing of his 
alleged dissipated habits; George R. 
Graham, who was in daily inter- 
course with him for two years, saw 
nothing of it; S. D. Lewis, who knew 
him intimately, writes: ‘* I never saw 
him drink a drop of liquor, wine or 
beer, in my life; and never saw him 
under the slightest influence of any 
stimulants whatever. Ife was, in truth, 
a most abstemious and exemplary man. 
Ile was always in my presence the pol- 
ished gentleman, the profound scholar, 
the true critic, and the inspired oracu- 
lar poet—dreamy and spiritual, lofty, 
but sad.” 


George 


he says that 


Gilfillan, an extravagant 
English writer, long since forgotten, 
who was nothing if not sensational, 
published, in the London Critie, : 
brutally unjust article on Poe, charg- 
ing him with having ‘*no heart, no 
honorable feelings, not having even 
one virtue linked to his thousand 
crimes ;” denounced him as a ‘* com- 
bination of the friend, the brute and 
the genius;” declaring that “ his 
tongue was set afire of hell; ” that he 
‘‘rushed into every excess of riot; ” 
ending his monstrous tirade of lies by 
the assertion that Poe ‘* caused the 
death of his wife that he might have 
a fitting theme for ‘The Raven,’” re- 
peating what a more poetical, but not 
more truthful writer had already said— 
that the poet ‘* deliberately sought his 
wife’s death that he might embalm her 
memory in immortal dirges.” Gilfillan 
did not know or care that ‘* The Raven ” 
was written more than a year before 
the event happened which the poem 
was said to commemorate. 

Soyd, the ‘*Country Parson,” after 
calling Poe ‘ a black sheep,” censuring 
him for his ‘‘drunken degradation ” 
and ‘inveterate selfishness,” coolly 
adds that he ‘‘ starved his wife and 
broke her heart.” Why these writers 
should malign the unoffending dead, is 
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stranger than the fietion which they 
invented for their purpose. We can 
only account for it upon the supposi- 
tion that slander loves a shining mark. 
The splendid and ever increasing fame 
of Poe make him a shining mark, and 
many, who would not have dared to at- 
tack him while he was alive, have since 
his death shot their poisoned arrows at 
him —‘**mortuo leont et lepores insul- 
tant,” which may be freely rendered 
* asses kicking at a dead lion.” 

Poe’s love for his child-wife, and his 
devotion to her in sickness, was one of 
the most beautiful traits in his eharac- 
ter, remarked and admired by all who 
knew the poet and his little family. 
Kven Griswold, who seldom found any- 
thing to admire in Poe, speaks of call- 
ing upon the poet, once in Philadelphia, 
and finding him worn out from long 
attendance at the sick-bed of his wife. 

There is nothing sadder in romance 
—nothing more pathetic in poetry, 
nothing more touching in real life, than 
the death-bed of Virginia Poe. She 
died in mid-winter, and her disease was 
consumption. ‘The weather was intense- 
ly cold, and the dying woman suffered 
terribly from the chills that followed the 
hectic fever of that insidious malady. 
She lay upon a straw bed, her only cover- 
ing being a spread and sheets, no blan- 
kets. In this pitiable condition, dying 
by inches, the only warmth that relieved 
her almost freezing body was imparted 
by her husband’s overcoat, in which she 
was wrapped, and a large tortoise-shell 
cat in her bosom. At her head stood 
the poet chafing her hands, while her 
mother rubbed her feet. Thus died, at 
the early age of twenty-five, the wife of 
the poet who has conferred such lustre 
upon American literature. 

The lovely and gifted Mrs. Frances 
Sargent Osgood, who was a favorite 
visitor at the home of the poet, wrote a 
sketch of Poe, a few weeks before her 
own early death, in which she said : 
‘Of the charming confidence that ex- 
isted between Poe and his wife, I cannot 
speak too earnestly, too warmly. I be- 
lieve she was the only woman he ever 
truly loved ; and this is evidenced by the 
exquisite little poem, ‘ Annabel Lee,’ 
of which she was the subject, and which 
is by far the most tender and touchingly 
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The 
lovely of its verses describes in language 
of true poetical beauty, the death of the 
loved and unforgotten wife : 


beautiful of all his songs. most 


‘The wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee. 
So that her high-born kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me.’ ” 


A more than sufficient answer to the 
eruel and reckless assertion that Poe 
treated his wife unkindly is found in 
the fact that Mrs. Clemm, Virginia’s 
mother, loved her son-in-law with more 
than maternal devotion, and never de- 
serted him in sickness, in poverty, in 
distress, that she fondly cherished his 
memory during her life, and in dying, 
asked to be buried by the side of her 
‘darling Eddie.” 1 assert this of my 
own knowledge. 

The defamers of Edgar Poe have 
made him a sort of Frankenstein mon- 
ster—a man devoid of all human affee- 
tion, of human sympathy, of human 
feeling. We have the assurance of John 
P. Kennedy, one of Poe’s earliest and 
best friends, that he always remembered 
his kindness with gratitude. N. P. 
Willis declared that Poe possessed the 
very qualities which his enemies denied 
to him—humility, belief in another's 
kindness, and capability of cordial and 
grateful friendship. Willis remembered 
him with respect and admiration, say- 
ing that his **modesty and unaffected 
humility as to his own deservings were 
a constant charm to his character.” Mrs. 
Clemm assured me that ‘* Eddie,” as 
she lovingly called him, was a devoted 
and most affectionate son to her—that 
he never went to bed without asking 
her blessing, and when he had done 
anything to displease her, he would 
kneel at her feet, place his head in her 
lap, and humbly ask her pardon. Thus 
was the man who, Griswold said, ** had 
no faith in man or woman.” ‘This was 
the man whom Griswold pronounced 
‘Snaturally unamiable, irascible, en- 
vious, self-satisfied, self-confident.” 

Poe not only had the greatest * faith 
in woman,” but women, the best, the 
most refined, the most cultivated women 


—had the greatest faith in him. Mrs. 
Osgood, speaking of her own ** affee- 
tionate interest” in Poe, said: ‘* No 























woman could know him personally 
without feeling the same interest-—he 
was so gentle, generous, well-bred, and 
refined. ‘lio a sensitive and delicately 
nurtured woman, there was a peculiar 
and irresistible charm in the chivalrie, 
graceful and almost tender reverence, 
with which he approached all women.” 
*So far from being selfish and heart- 
less,” said Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, 
‘his devotional fidelity to those he 
loved would, by the world, be regarded 
as fanatical.” He carried his chivalry 
for the fair sex so far that when women 
were the subjects of his criticism, his 
usually stern and severe opinions were 
vreatly modified, and as he himself 
said, ** T cannot point an arrow against 
any woman.” 


After the death of his” wife, Poe 
became acquainted with Mrs. Sarah 
Helen Whitman, whom he had pre- 


viously seen and admired. — Te first saw 
her, one moonlight night, when he was 
visiting Providence, where she lived. It 
was midnight ; the poet was passing her 
home, when he saw her strolling in the 
garden, She was clad all in’ white. 
The place, the hour, the scene, made 
an immediate and indelible impression 
upon his poetical imagination, and he 
related the circumstance in one of his 
most beautiful poems, worthy of him- 
self, of her, and of the most exalted 
passion, Some time after this, he met 
her, and after a short but ardent court- 
ship, they became engaged, but the 
affair was broken off upon the eve of 
the marriage. 

The breaking off of this memorable 
engagement gave rise to the most dis- 
graceful story of all that Griswold in- 
vented. Tle said that Poe, in order to 
break the engagement, deliberately went 
to her house intoxicated, and while there 
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created such a row that the police had 
to be called in to expel the drunken in- 
truder. ‘This scandalous story did more 
to damage Poe’s character than any of 
the many lies that have been told about 
him. Mrs. Whitman emphatically 
denied Griswold’s story. ** Nosuch scene 
as that described by Dr. Griswold ever 
transpired in my presence. No one, 
certainly no woman, who had the slight- 
est acquaintance with Edgar Poe, could 
have credited the story for an instant. 
He was essentially and instinctively a 
gentleman, utterly incapable, even in 
moments of excitement and delirium, 
of such an outrage as Dr. Griswold has 
ascribed to him. During one of his 
Visits, in the autumn of 1848, 1 once saw 
him after one of those nights of wild 
excitement, before reason had fully re- 
covered its throne. Yet, even then, in 
those frenzied moments when the door 
of the mind’s * Haunted Palace’ was left 
all unguarded, his words were those of 
a princely intellect overwrought, and of 
a heart only too sensible and too finely 
strung.  Lrepeat that no one acquainted 
with Kdgar Poe could have given Dr. 


Griswold’s anecdote a moment's cre- 
dence.” 
Mrs. Whitman survived her poet- 


lover twenty-eight years. When they 
parted forever, not in sorrow, or inanger, 
her last words were, ‘1 love you.” 
That she loved him truly, sincerely, 
faithfully, she proved during all the 
years that elapsed between his death 
and hers. She was his defender at all 
times, and under all circumstances. 
Perhaps the most passionate poems ever 
penned by any American poet were in- 
spired by the memory of her dead but 
unforgotten lover. 


EvuGENE L. DIDIER. 


"tes Peer.” 


By those best loved deep wounds are oft laid bare, 
And hearts most trusted have treachery hid within ; 


From those who whitest 





liveries claim to 
Oft come the foulest deeds, the darkest shades of 
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I. 


AN OFFICIAL DUTY. 

EPUTY CLERK Jed Dingley’s 
body was in its official place at 
his desk, but his mind had 

“‘gone a-fishin’.” Looking through a 
great map of the ‘* Solomon Isaacs Ad- 


dition’ on the wall before him, his 
mental vision beheld a far-off forest 
glade with a crystal pool in its centre ; 


the smoke-stained office ceiling melted 
into translucent sky; the dingy array 
of dusty, document-crammed  pigeon- 
holes at his elbow became a leafy covert 
where wild birds sang; and the ‘* Tax 
Sale Lists,” fluttering in the breeze at 
the open window, in the wanton magic 
of his thought-mirage were whirling 
flocks of snow-winged gulls. The warm 
June air brought to his memory’s nose 
sweet scents of flower-gemmed shady 
banks by rippling streams in sylvan sol- 
itudes remote. ‘The hum of Alderman 
Fogarty’s voice—‘* If youse Germans 
stand by Houlihan this fall, youll have 
the Irish vote solid for Schmerzglock 
next year ”’—reached Jed’s ears as the 
purring ripple of a brook ; while Alder- 
man Dinkelspiel’s interjectional expres- 
sions of justifiable dubiety were trans- 
lated to the dreamy deputy’s inner 
senses as the splash of waves under a 
boat’s bow. In such weather as this, in 
balmy, languorous June, when the bass 
were biting well in streams he knew, 
and tantalizing reports reached him 
daily of ** how the weak-fish were run- 
ning already,” Jed loathed the restraints 
of duty and only obeyed its behests in a 
listless and perfunctory way. 

By different doors, almost simultane- 
ously, two young men entered the office, 
exchanged nods of acquaintanceship, 
and saluted Deputy Clerk Dingley with 
hesitating familiarity. Both seemed 
slightly embarrassed, and each made un- 
necessary mention of the fineness of the 
weather, at which Jed sighed. They 
appeared annoyed by the presence of 
Fogarty and Dinkelspiel, who, deep in 
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discussion as to whether there was “any 
American vote in the Fifth worth tak- 
ing into account,” paid not the slightest 
attention to them. After a little hesi- 
tancy, one of the young men pencilled 
something on the back of a calling 
eard, which he then handed to the 
deputy. Jed read what he had written, 
looked at him with an inquiring lift of 
the eyebrows, and said in a low tone: 
** License 2?” An affirmative nod in 
response assured him he had guessed 
rightly, and he laid the card on his desk, 
with the printed name, ‘* Mr. Edward 
Lester,” underneath, and the written, 
** Miss Jeanne Bushnell ”*—with some 
brief data—exposed. The second young 
man, seeing and comprehending all, 
hastily followed the example set him. 
His card bore on one side ** Mr. Algernon 
Snodgrass,” and on the other ** Miss 
Madge Hollis.” 

Deputy Dingley lazily drew two blank 
‘* forms” from a compartment of his 
desk, and was about to commence filling 
them up when his attention was dis- 
tracted by Fogarty demanding of him : 
“What was Mekadden’s majority last 
fall?” Then Fogarty disputed the 
accuracy of Jed’s recollection, and they 
had a bit of a wrangle over it. That 
having been settled, Jed resumed the 
discharge of his official duty, filled out 
the two forms, folded and enveloped 
them, gave one to each young man, and 
threw into a drawer the coins they 
handed to him in return. Mr. Lester 
and Mr. Snodgrass glanced at each other 
with mutual consciousness, colored, 
smiled, hurriedly said ‘* Good-day,” and 
went away, pocketing the envelopes 
without looking at their contents. Jed 
—who was oblivious of sentiment in 
such matters, and thought no more of 
issuing a marriage license than one to 
keep a dog—turned to a languid interest 
in the new topic of debate engrossing 
Fogarty and Dinkelspiel—whether the 
Hebrew vote had a right to claim the 
street commissionership ? 

Mr. Lester went from the clerk’s 
office to the residence of the Rey. Mr. 























Sperry, a young minister who had only 
been half a year in his present charge ; 
and, finding him at home, asked if he 
would celebrate the marriage ceremony 
for a couple that evening, which was 
readily promised. 

“7 feared you might have some other 
engagement,” said Mr. Lester, with evi- 
dent relief, ‘‘and the lady had expressed 
a desire that you should officiate. I am 
to be the bridegroom. Here is my ecard. 
The lady | am about to marry is Miss 
Jeanne Bushnell, a member of your 
church, I think. We would like to 
have the ceremony at her house, on 
High Street, at eight o’clock, sharp.” 

‘*J take pleasure in being punctual 
always. Permit me to offer my con- 
gratulations. I have the honor of 
knowing Miss Bushnell, who is indeed a 
member of my congregation, and esteem 
her very much. You have my felicita- 
tions and best wishes.” 

But, when his visitor had 
good young minister sighed 
communing with himself : 


gone, the 
and said, 
o ** Diverse 
things of surprising and perplexing 
nature have, from time to time, com- 
pelled my bewildered contemplation ; 
but, verily, none more strange than this 
—that a well-seeming and apparently 
right-minded young man should pur- 
pose entering into matrimonial bonds 
with Miss Bushnell. She is surely forty- 
five, perhaps even fifty years old, and 
—not comely to the sight. His sum- 
mers have not numbered half her 
winters. But she is said to be very 
rich. I suppose that accounts for it. 
Alas! how mighty is Mammon! I 
cannot believe their union will be a 
happy one. Yet it is not my province 
to say them ‘nay.’ I must wed the 
ill-mated couple, if such is their lament- 
able desire. But, woe is me! for sordid 
youth and foolish age.” 


II. 


AN EMBARRASSING SITUATION. 


Five minutes before the specified 
hour, the Rev. Mr. Sperry presented 
himself at Miss Jane Bushnell’s large 
and gloomy High Street mansion, and 
parlor by a slip-shod 
serving-woman. 


Was shown into the 


old He 


marvelled 
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much at beholding no evidencégof prep- 

aration for the event he had @e t 
celebrate. Not even legal witnessé 
say nothing of guests, were to be seen 
or heard. The house was very still. 
Only one sickly gas-jet burned in the 
parlor, too feeble to dispel the sepui- 
chral gloom in the distances of the 
large apartment, and the holland-cov- 
ered furniture reminded him of tomb- 
stones. Ile shuddered, and the time of 
waiting seemed long. 

When finally Miss Bushnell appeared 
it struck him that, little as he knew 
about women’s attire, her costume was 
hardly such as a lady would particularly 
desire to be married in. She wore ¢ 
dress of brown merino, very plainly 
made, with high neck and long sleeves, 
one that seemed to ungraciously em- 
phasize all the ‘‘spurs and angles,” as 
miners say, of her anatomy ; her scanty 
hair was twisted into a hard little wad 
and firmly pinned high up on the back 
of her head, and she wore no ornaments. 
The glitter in her gray eyes and the 
color on her prominent cheek-bones 
would have warned any one who knew 
her well that she was in a bad humor. 
Nevertheless, she twisted her thin lips 
into a grim smile of welcome, put one 
of her bony hands upon the young min- 
ister’s shrinking palm, and said : 

‘This is an unexpected honor, Mr. 
Sperry.” 

** Unexpected !” he gasped. ‘* I am 
punctual, upon the hour at which I was 
requested to come.” 

‘Oh, you were ‘ requested to come 
Pray. by whom, may I ask 7” 

“Why, certainly ; by Mr—er—, the 
gentleman himself—the happy man— 
Mr—er “s 

In his surprise and confusion — the 
name slipped entirely from his memory; 
and though he fumbled through all his 
pockets for the forgotten gentleman’s 
card, it eluded him, as cards have an 
exasperating way of doing when they 
are most wanted. 

“Yes? Mr.—?” ~~ echoed Miss 
Bushnell, in a voice of cold, hard, sus- 
picious question. 

‘‘Upon my word! It’s very strange! 
I don’t see what I have done with that 
ard. I thought I had put it in this 
pocket.” 
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“Never mind the card at present, 
Mr. Sperry. [f you cannot find it, and 
are unable to recall the gentleman’s 
name, T trust you at least remember 
why you were—as you say—‘ requested 
to come.’ ” 

“Why, I came to marry you!” 

"To marry me!” 

* Yes. To the gentleman who en- 
gaged me to present myself here at 
eight o'clock this evening.” 

‘Mr. Sperry, I despise as the most 
detestable of all created things an im- 
pertinent practical joker, and, next to 
him, a plain, ordinary, every-day fool.” 

‘The pastor comprehended her impli- 
cation that he was one or the other of 
those obnoxious beings, and began to 
suspect the latter characterization fitted 
him best. It flashed upon him that he 
had heard of such wicked tricks upon 
ministers, and feeling himself at once 
hot and cold, as he realized in an exag- 
gerated degree his embarrassing posi- 


tion, he stammered feebly : ** You 
you—are sure—there’s been a mis- 
tuke 2?” 

** Sure there’s been a mistake !” she 


cried shrilly. ‘tis not | my assurance 
enough, when Tsay Pve had no thought 
of such a thing, and no gentleman has 
ever——” 

* No, no 3 of course not, of course 
hastily interrupted Mr. Sperry, blun- 
deringly trying to placate her by assent 
to anything. 

“Why do you say ‘of course not,’ 
Mr. Sperry ?) Doyou mean to add insult 
to injury 2” 

The consciousness of innocence at 
last stiffened the spine of Mr. Sperry’s 
dignity and calmed him. 

** Miss Bushnell,” he said, rising, 
‘your unfortunate temper seems to 
blind you to the fact that we are mu- 
tually victims to either a mistake or a 
stupid trick—I am at present unable to 
say which—and that my position is 
quite as disagreeable as yours.” 

* When a lady resents an insult, you 
call it ‘ temper’; man-like, I mustsay.” 

‘** Neither my visit, its purpose as un- 
derstood by me, nor my language to 
vou has been intentionally insulting on 
my part. I can say no more—except that 


here is the card of the gentleman, which 
I have just succeeded in finding.” 
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Miss Bushnell clutched it, 
exclaimed : * Oh! It is Mr. Edward 
Lester’s work, ech? Indeed! I know 
the scamp, and [ guess his sending you 
here was a mistake—a fortunate one, 
too, in some respects, perhaps. It is 
my niece, Jeanne Bushnell, he wants to 
marry, Without her father’s consent, too, 
as I happen to know.” 

“Tle said, * Miss Jenny Bushnell. who 
lives on Iligh Street.’ ” 

** Well, so she does—the other end of 
it, half a mile from here. And he calls 
her ‘Jenny’! Disgusting familiarity! 
The idea of his daring to apply it to 
me is absurd—I should think you 
might have known.” , 

* But he spoke of her as a member 
of my congregation, and knowing you 
ve—-” 

“Yes, Toam. But she 
only attends sometimes. Tle doesn’t 
know any better. But he'll learn some 
things before ’'m done with him. [ll 
put his nose out of joint; see if I 
don’t.” 

The Rey. Mr. Sperry escaped as soon 
as possible out into the quiet night, and 
his heart swelled with tender compas- 
sion for any purely imaginary man who 
might have married Miss Jane Bush- 
nell. Ie considered whether he should 
go on and still endeavor to keep his en- 
gagement, but decided against it. The 
hour was late now, he pondered ; the 
young man himself was to blame, and 
the girl’s father opposed her 
Ile did not feel that it would be right 
for him, without better understanding 
of the situation, to antagonize a parent's 
will. So he returned home. 


read and 


SO 
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choice. 


ITf. 
A CATASTROPHE, A HYPOTHESIS, AND 
CERTAIN CONSEQUENCES. 


Mr. Lesrer’s wedding was not. the 
only one with which Fate mischievous 
meddled that evening. Mr, Snodgrass 
was equally unfortunate. Yet nobody 
could have expected that anything would 
interfere with his matrimonial  pro- 
gramme. His marriage with Madge Hol- 
lis had the unqualified approval of every- 
body concerned, even of Madge herself, 




















though, in her case, it had been a little 
reluctantly given. If her second cousin, 
Rufus Page—a talented young artist— 
had only been a little less poor, the sit- 
uation would, perhaps, have been differ- 
ent, for he loved her very much, and 
she—well, she always did like Cousin 
Rufus. But Algernon, though not at 
all a brilliant young man—rather the 
reverse, In fact—was good-looking, well- 
mannered, had some present means, 
large expectations, and a standing ‘in 
society”; and so, in the esteem of the 
Hollis family—Madge last of all—quite 
outweighed the artist. 

The Hollis mansion was ablaze with 
light ; beauty and fashion thronged the 
parlors. The air was heavy with the 
scent of flowers and pulsated with sweet 
music from the orchestra stationed in 
the conservatory. The Rev. Mr. Port- 
leigh came early. He was a large, im- 
pressive man, unctuously grave and 
with very correct manners. — ILis assist- 
ant always christened, married, and 
buried persons not in society. ‘The ser- 
vice of the Rev. Mr. Portleigh himself 
upon such occasions was an honor re- 
served for and duly appreciated by the 
aristocracy. And, it must be admitted, 
his ministrations were distinctly desira- 
ble when those concerned would be sure 
of having social events in his line go off 
smoothly, imposingly, in good form. 
He was so careful to have each partici- 
pant correctly placed and clearly in- 
structed what to say or do—if anything 
—and so wise in planning all the acces- 
sories calculated to heighten the general 
effect of a ceremonial, that he was really 
invaluable. Why, it is averred that in 
preparation for the famous wedding of 
Mr. V. and Miss M. he actually super- 
intended full-dress rehearsals of the en- 
tire ceremonial during a fortnight pre- 
ceding the public representation, and 
this with such thoroughness that the 
wedded pair have been unable to deter- 
mine, even unto this day, upon what 
date they were actually married in those 
two weeks. 

Before the grand processional en- 
trance into the presence of the guests 
in the Hollis parlor, the Rev. Mr. Port- 
leigh reviewed critically —in the second- 
floor apartments where they were as- 
sembled — the bride and groom, best 
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man, bridesmaids, and parents, to as- 
sure himself against the possibility of 
any untoward hitch or awkwardness in 
the coming performance ; as a careful 
stage-manager reviews his corps de bal- 
let before signalling for the rise of the 
curtain, All seemed satisfactory. Even 
Mr. Snodgrass, though a little limp and 
wool-gathery, affirmed he would be ** all 
right when the time came.” Had he 
the ring ready? ** Oh, yes!” And 
after an excited chase through his 
pockets, which brought the perspira- 
tion out on his brow, he caught it and 
brought it forth. 

‘* T should be inexpressibly shocked,” 
said the clergyman sternly, ‘* if you 
had to hunt it in that fashion when the 
moment for its employment arrived. 
Put it in your right-hand vest pocket, 
and do not forget it is there. Now let 
me see your license. Of course it is 
only a form, but no form should ever 
be omitted. Forms are sacred. They 
are the bulwarks of social order and 
morality. To disregard form is to 
invite chaos.” 

While moralizing, he took the paper 
handed him, still in its envelope, by 
the bridegroom, put his gold eye- 
glasses on his nose, and read—but sud- 
denly, with a look of surprise, ex- 
claimed : ** Why, this is very extraor- 
dinary ! Mr. Snodgrass, you are licensed 
to marry Miss Jeanne Bushnell—who- 
ever she may be—and not Miss Madge 
Hollis!” 

Like ‘*a thunder-clap out of a clear 
sky ” the announcement burst upon his 
astounded hearers. For a moment 
there was only silent, stunned amaze- 
ment, then a seramble to see the docu- 
ment, consternation and clamor. Madge 
eried with vexation ; while Algernon, 
overwhelmed by bewilderment, grew 
quite vacuous and incapable of afford- 
ing even a clue to an explanation. Mrs. 
Hollis proposed to hush the matter up 
and go on with the ceremony, as it was 
evidently a mistake that any other 
nume than her daughter’s should be 
there, and the mere form of a license 
could be corrected the next day. But 
the Rev. Mr. Portleigh would consent 
to nothing so irregular. 

‘You must have been thinking a 
deal about Miss Bushnell,” re- 
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marked Madge in a peppery tone to 
her almost husband, ** to have given 
her name instead of mine to the 
license clerk.” 

***Pon my soul, Madge,” he protested 
earnestly, “I never once thought of 
her. Dve met the girl, but hardly 
know her, even by sight. She isn’t at 
all my style, you know.” 

“What in the name of — Handy 
Andy did you say or do?” demanded 
Mr. Hollis, losing patience. 

‘IT wrote Madge’s name, and all you 
told me, on the back of my ecard, and 
gave it to Deputy Clerk Dingley, who 
made out the license, so I don’t see how 
there could have been any mistake.” 

“Well, there was—not much doubt 
about that ; and all I see to be done is 
for you to jump into a carriage, hunt 


up that deputy clerk —wherever he 
may be—get his blunder corrected, and 
hurry back. We'll find some way to 


amuse the guests while you are gone, 
but make the time as short as possible.” 

Algernon and his ‘* best man” went 
away together in haste. 

A rumor floated among the guests 
that the license had been lost and Mr. 
would have to get another 
copy before the Rey. Mr. Portleigh 
would) proceed with the ceremonial. 
A hiteh of any kind in a function 
engineered by society’s minister was in 
itself remarkable, but such an one as 
this was quite unprecedented, so novel 
as to be well worthy of curiosity as to 
its outcome. All therefore waited, with 
patient interest, for further develop- 
ments, whiling away the time, mean- 
while, with music, flirtation, ices, and 
eventually dancing. 

The chagrined bride would not enter 
the parlors, but remained in her room, 
surrounded by a few of her dearest 
friends, who cheered her with condo- 
lences upon the ‘‘awful ill luck presaged 
by delay or any untoward happening at 
a wedding.” They made her so nervous 
she wanted to scream, but bore up 
bravely and even forced herself to laugh 
at their superstition. Then she received 
a visit of sympathy accorded by Uncle 
Matthew Laphan, a nice, smiling little 
old gentleman who excelled in the art 
of making other folks miserable. ‘Trust 
him to find out one’s raw places and 


Snodgrass 
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poke them. Nobody else had such 
genius for thinking the worst of every- 
thing and everybody, and making his 
morbid imaginings seem inspired proc- 
lamations of immortal truth. As he 
always prophesied evil—and as. evil 
occurs Oftener than good, or is at least 
less likely to escape notice — Uncle 
Laphan passed for a very intelligent 
wind far-seeing man. 

** Poor girl!” he said to Madge, in a 
pitving tone which exasperated her. 


‘I’m very sorry for you! Such a 
beginning augurs ill for the future. 
Dear me! How times change, and 
men too. In my young days it would 
have been dishonorable for a young 


man to have ‘two strings to his bow.’ 
It was hardly creditable even to a girl, 
Now, it is deemed smart. And what is 


the result? Half the marriages con- 
tracted now are of second choices, on 
one or both sides. That is why so 


many turn out badly.” 

‘What do you mean by 
choices, uncle ?” 

** Just what I say, my dear. ‘To illus- 
trate: Miss Bushnell was no doubt 
Algernon’s first choice, or—as it is 
phrased in the slangy speech of this 
degenerate age— his best girl”; and you 
were the second choice.” 

**T don’t believe it.” 

“No! IT hope I may be wrong, but 
I seldom am.” 

“Why do you think so ?” 

* Ts not that license evidence enough ? 
I caught him going out, and drew from 
him as much as he would tell, sufficient 
to enable me to understand the facts, 
knowing life as I do. He must have 
got it some time since, expecting that 
the knowledge of its procurement would 


second 


influence her to accept him. Girls 
often are affected in that way. ‘They 
think the issue of the license will be 


known, and are afraid of being * talked 
about’ if marriage does not follow. Oh, 
yes, you smile ; but I assure you I have 
known cases in which the trick was 
successful. Perhaps a weak, wavering 
inclination to acceptance existed already, 
but that consideration, which seems 
trivial to you now, determined it. Miss 
Bushnell, however, seems to have been 
obdurate. When you accepted him, he 
got another license, of course, but 




















neglected to destroy the first ; and, in 
the excitement of dressing for his 
wedding, accidentally slipped the wrong 
one into his pocket. That is how it 
happened, no doubt ; you will not have 
long to wait. Give him time to go to 
his rooms and return with the right 
document. Then the orchestra will 
strike up the ‘Wedding March,’ at 
which they have been abstractedly plink- 
plunking for an hour past; you will 
promenade your grace and beauty, to 
which I do profound homage, down- 
stairs to the hymeneal altar, and the 
Recording Angel will yawn as he makes 
the familiar entry, ‘ Another second- 
choice girl taken.’ ” 


“[ think—No!” exclaimed Madge, 
nettled beyond endurance. ‘*I have 
something to say about that.” And 


springing up she ran out of the room, 
followed by one of the bridesmaids. 
Her tormentor chuckled, and went down 
to the parlor rubbing his hands. 

“Go and find Rufus Page at once,” 


the bride directed her friend. ‘* He 
is in the parlor. Tell him I want to 
see him up here, immediately. And— 


don’t let anybody know but him.” 

In a few moments the young man was 
brought to her. lis pale, melancholy 
face was lighted with pleasure at the 
expectation of rendering her some ser- 
vice; pleasure perhaps even at the pros- 
pect of seeing her once more before 
she should become another’s. He ap- 
proached her eagerly, and the friendly 
bridesmaid considerately kept herself at 
a little distance. 

“Cousin Rufus,” exclaimed the bride, 
almost breathless in her excitement, ‘* J 
must find out whether what Uncle Lap- 
han says is true, or if he has just made 
it up out of his wicked old head. No 
matter now what it is. ll tell you as 
we go along. I’m going to see Miss 
Bushnell at once. Run down and get 
a carriage. sring it around to the 
side door. I will be down in five min- 
utes. Make haste and don’t let any- 
body know. We must get back before 
Algernon returns.” 

Rufus, who had never in his life 
dreamed of opposing or even questioning 
any of her whims, hurried away to obey, 
without a word. ‘T'o no one, not even 
who was her closest 


to the bridesmaid 
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friend, did Madge confide her purpose, 
but stealthily—and, as she believed, unob- 
served—with merely a wrap thrown over 
her bridal dress and a hood over her 
head, glided down the back-stairs, 
emerged from the side-door, and was 
quickly carried away, with Cousin Ru- 
fus, in the carriage. 

She had not been gone more than fif- 
teen or twenty minutes when Mr. Snod- 
grass returned. His mission had been a 
failure, and correction of the license that 
night seemed hopeless. Deputy Ding- 
ley’s residence had been found easily 
enough, thanks to the Directory, but 
finding Jed was quite another matter. 
Ile had gone out early, with the avowed 
intention of attending someclub dinner, 
and afterward joining a ‘‘stag” party 
on a yacht for a week’s fishing. 

When Madge was sought, for a con- 
sultation upon postponement of the 
wedding, she was not to be found, and 
her mysterious disappearance occasioned 
much alarm until a colored chambermaid 
reported: **1 seed Missy Madge gwine, 
sof’? *n’ easy, down de back-sta’s, an’ 
out'n de do’. Da was a kerridge waitin’ 
dar, an’ Mistah Page stood aside’n it. 
Missy Madge she jump in de kerridge. 
Mistah Page he jump in an’ shet de do’. 
De driber hit de hosses a keen lick an’ 
‘way de gone, la’k de win’.” 

**Kloped with her ‘first choice,’ by 
Jove!” exclaimed Uncle Laphan, de- 
lightedly. Nobody could gainsay it; 
that seemed to be the patent fact. 

‘“She’s turned me down!” said 
Algernon sadly, and with no word more 
to any one, he carried his sore disap- 
pointment and humiliation out into the 
night, alone. 


LV. 
EVERYBODY'S PROGRAMME DIs- 
ARRANGED. 
For certain special and peculiar 
reasons the failure of the Rev. Mr. 


Sperry to appear at the proper Bush- 
nell residence was grievously annoying. 
Kither that evening or not for a whole 


month to come could Mr. Edward 
Lester hope to marry Jeanne. On the 
question of the match the Bushnell 


household was divided. The girl’schoice 
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was warmly approved by her mother, 
but her father stoutly opposed it. He 
said hed be eternally so-and-so-ed ** if 
any daughter of his”—he had but the 
one—*should ever marry any such 
Whipper-snapper as that.” There really 
was no good reason for his antagonism, 
which was in fact nothing but a whim, 
consequent upon the subject having 
been broached to him when he was ina 
bad humor over some failure, or a fall 
in stocks, or something else. But John 
Bushnell was a hot-headed, vigorous, 
obstinate old fellow, and the mere fact 
that he had no reason for his Opposition, 
and knew it, made him all the more 
violent. 

In years gone by—a good many of 
them—he had earned quite a reputation 
wsoa ‘man about town,” a ** jolly 
fellow,” and had not even escaped char- 
acterization as a ** rounder’ and ** high- 
roller,” but time had done much = to 
tame him. Now, he restricted himself 
to a mensual compromise between his 
inherent tendency toward "ntrammelled 
jubilation and his acquired bonds of age 
and dignity. Once a month he * let 


himself out,” the occasion being the 
regular dinner of a club of ** the old 
boys” known corporately as ** The 


Kxuberant Perennials.” 

This was the night of the monthly 
dinner of the club, and Mrs. Bushnell 
had planned to take advantage of his 
certain absence from home to get her 
daughter happily married and settled. 
Onee the thing was done, she knew 
John would make one grand row and 
then be quite satisfied to forgive every- 
body. <A few intimate friends were 
invited to be present, merely a dozen or 
so, and no fears were entertained but 
that all would be over long before Mr. 
Bushnell appeared on the scene, which 
would probably not be until after mid- 
night. But when, at half-past eight 
oclock, the minister had not yet 
arrived, Mrs. Bushnell grew uneasy. 

“Tt isn’t that we have not plenty of 
time,” she said, ‘even for two hours 
yet, but his not coming at the proper 
time makes me anxious. le is said to 
be a very punctual young man, and I 
fear something has happened to him 
which may prevent his coming at all 
this evening. In that case we would 
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not have another chance for a month, 
and they do say that postponing a wed- 
ding is unlucky.” 

Ilorritied by the suggested prospect, 
Mr. Lester seized his hat and hastened 
away to find the tardy minister. 

The Rev. Mr. Sperry was at home, 
placidly gnawing dry bones of theologi- 
cal literature, and a mutual good un- 
derstanding was soon attained; the 
bridegroom expressing hearty regret 
for the lack of precision in his diree- 
tions, and the minister cheerfully de- 
claring that having escaped the spins- 
ter’s tongue, its lashings had ceased to 
hurt him. 

** Indeed,” said the latter, ‘I am 
apprehensive of the blunder proving 
more serious in its Consequences to you, 
sir, than it has been tome. Miss Bushnell, 
whose acerbity is certainly something 
phenomenal, seemed greatly exasper- 
ated, and threatened, in so many words, 
to ‘put your nose out of joint.’ She 
spoke figuratively, [imagine ; meaning, 
presumably, that she designed to inter- 
fere with your plans, which she affirmed 
were strongly opposed by the young 
lady's father.” 

“It is quite true Mr. Bushnell op- 
poses me,” replied Mr. Lester, ** but 
his doing so is only a whim, without 
the slightest reason, and Mrs. Bushnell 
isas much on my side as he is against 
me. Why should I not marry Jeanne? 
My fortune is sufficient, my character 
and habits are not bad; I love the girl; 
she loves me ; and there is no reason 
why we should not marry.” 

‘*In that case, if Mrs. Bushnell cor- 
roborates you, | am willing to perform 
the ceremony, which—to tell you the 
truth—I had pretty well decided I would 
not when [ learned of the father’s op- 
position.” 

All being thus happily adjusted so 
far, the bridegroom and minister set out 
together for the Bushnell residence. 

Time, there, had not, meanwhile, 
been barren of incident. 

Deputy Clerk Dingley, as well as Mr. 
John Bushnell, was an ‘* Exuberant 
Perennial,” and when they met at the 
dinner that evening innocently took 
occasion to congratulate him upon his 
daughter's marriage with ‘ that rich 
young Snodgrass. ” 




















shouted Mr. Bush- 
flat - chested, 
That clothes- 


** Snodgrass !° 
nell. ‘* That vacuous, 
spindle - shanked ass : 
horse! I guess not. 

“(Guess again. You've got it wrong 


this time, Jack. I issued the license 
to young Snodgrass to-day.” 
“The blazes you did! What did 


9 
7] 


you do that for : 


* A dollar—regular fee,” replied Jed 


coolly. 
Mr. Bushnell’s language became 
quite unparliamentary. Tle had for 


the alleged prospective son-in-law the 
boundless contempt which men of 
energy and action feel for such weak, 
colorless, aimless beings as young Snod- 
grass undeniably was. 

~ * TTe’s amiable,” suggested Jed, with 


a grin. 
* Jy—n amiability,” roared Mr. 
Bushnell. ‘* Come to think of it,” ex- 


claimed the irate Perennial, checking 
his vehement diatribes against Algernon 
and his kind, ‘if she has been fool 
enough, and at the same time. tricky 
enough, to get on that far with the 
whelp, it would be just like her to bolt 
with him while I’m out of the way. 
They may be getting married this min- 
ute! And me here! If I catch them 
at it Pil wring his neck.” 

Dinner was ended for him, though 
the canvas-back was just coming on— 
*cold-stored ” birds, it is true, but can- 
vas-backs nevertheless, and not ‘* red- 
heads.” And all the songs and stories 
and speeches and the punch were yet 

Bitter was the necessity for 
g, and fervidly he vowed to 
take satisfaction out of Snodgrass.” 

When he bounced into his parlor and 
saw there a dozen friends of his wife 
and daughter, all seeming to wear an 
expectant air and look at him with ap- 
prehension, John Bushnell knew he had 
not returned home a minute too soon. 
Not seeing either Mrs. Bushnell or 
Jeanne among them, he nodded a curt 
salutation all around, and strode on up- 
stairs in search of the missing pair. 
Soon he found them, and in their com- 
pany his sister Jane, whose sharp feat- 
ures lighted up with triumph at sight 
of him, 

“Aha!” she exclaimed. ‘ So you’ve 
come at last. Iwas afraid your gorging 


to come. 
his leaving 
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and guzzling would leave you no time 
to watch your daughter, so I’ve been on 
guard myself. I knew how you felt 
about Jeanne marrying that fellow.” 

“Oh! you did, eh? Well, that 
surprises me, since I was not myself 
aware of any feeling about it, or of oc- 
casion for any, until half an hour ago,” 
retorted her brother surlily. He never 
did like Jane, even when a boy ; always 
resented her impertinent and persistent 
meddling in his affairs ; hated her lect- 
ures on his habits and duties ; and the 
feeling that for once he found him- 
self impelled to act in a way she would 
approve quite disgusted him. 

Miss Jane emitted a sniff of contempt 
as she rejoined: ‘*Some folks have 
mighty short memories.” 

** But you—being a paragon—have a 
long one, of course. Well, draw its 
cork. When did you ever hear me say 
a word, one way or another, about the 
miserable nincompoop 2” 

“Oh, John!’ and ** Oh, father !” ex- 
claimed mother and daughter together 
in protest. 

Well, if he ism’t that, what is he ? 
If there’s any more useless, empty thing 
entitled to vote than young Snodgrass, 
I want to know it.” 

* Snodgrass ! What have I to do with 


Snodgrass 7” 

‘© A good deal, I should say, since you 
propose to marry him,” he vociferated, 
turning upon Jeanne. 

* 7! she sereamed—* I marry Snod- 
grass! Not for the world. The man 


I mean to marry is Kdward Lester.” 
‘© No. Snodgrass. ” 
“No. Lester.” 


* Snodgrass.” 

** Lester.” 

** Snodgrass has the license.” 

** TTe has no license to marry me with- 
out my consent, I guess. And that he 
will never have ; nor, so far as I know, 
did he ever want it. I am engaged to 
Mr. Lester, and we were going to be 
married this evening: and if I don't 
marry him to-night, T will just as soon 
as I get a chance—and I'll get a chance 
soon. So, there, now !” 

The girl had a good share of her 
father’s spirit when roused, and he 
liked her all the better for it. [He looked 
at her admiringly, angry as he was, and 
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then his glance chanced to take in the 
exultant face of the shrewish spinster 
Jane. So far as the old maid knew, 
the momentary misunderstanding as to 
whether it was Snodgrass or Lester was 
trivial and amounted to nothing, her 
brother, as she conceived, being equal- 
ly prejudiced against both. But the 
sight of her malicious gratification tipped 
the balance in John’s mind, and not as 
she would have had it go. 

*°’M, well,” he growled, ‘* Lester 
isn’t as bad as Snodgrass. Ile isn’t such 
anass. I don’t know that I really have 
anything against him. But I don’t like 
this underhanded way of doing things. 
Why didn’t you come out flat-footed like 
that before, Jeanne ? and I would have 
had more respect for your right of choice 
and looked the young fellow over, at 
least. But, seeing the thing has gone 
so far, | suppose we may as well make a 
finish of it. Have him if you like. 
Anything is better than Snodgrass.” 

‘Oh, you dear, good papa!” cried 
Jeanne, springing into his arms to hug 
and kiss him. ‘* I knew you would be 
all right when the time came.” 

Miss Jane snapped wrathfully : ‘If 
I didn’t know my own mind two min- 
utes ata time I'd be ashamed of myself.” 

‘If you ever knew it, I think you 
might be,” retorted her brother. ‘* But, 
Jeanne, where is your young man? Not 
hiding from me, I hope.” 

‘*He has gone after the minister,” 
explained Mrs. Bushnell. ‘* The Rev. 
Mr. Sperry promised to be here at eight 
o'clock, but has not come, and Mr. 
Lester is now seeking him. It appears 
that he went, by mistake, to Aunt Jane’s 
house.” 

**What! To Aunt Jane’s ?” 

* Yes ; but was told his services were 
not required there,” answered Jeanne, 
with a mischievous twinkle in her eyes. 

The extreme humor of Jane appear- 
ing to the minister as a possible bride 
struck Mr. Bushnell with great force. 
He slapped his thigh, shouted with 
laughter, and roared: ‘* By the Great 
Boot, that’s too good a joke to keep! 
Just to think how near Jane came to 
marrying at last! She and the parson 
both ready—nothing lacking but the 
man! Ho! ho! Oh, it’s too rich !” 
“If you were sober, it might be 
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worth while to notice your brutal vul- 
garity ; but under the circumstances 
it isn’t,” cried the old maid, her shrill 
voice quavering with rage and her face 
fairly purple. ‘* You’re a fool and a 
beast !” And she rushed out and away, 
slamming the door behind her. 

Mr. Bushnell was still laughing when 
the bridegroom returned with the Rey. 
Mr. Sperry, and though he calmed 
down sufficiently to greet them with 
decorum, he could not restrain an occa- 
sional chuckle and an ** aside” to him- 
self. ‘* Bully sell! Best joke I ever 
had on Jane!” Ile was positively 
grateful for it to both the bridegroom 
and the preacher. In formal fashion 
he took the hand of the surprised and 
somewhat bewildered young man, and 
expressed his approval of his daughter’s 
choice. ‘* And now,” he continued, 
‘let us get down to the parlor and put 
this business through p. d.q. But I 
can’t help wondering what in thunder 
young Snodgrass wanted with that 
license !” 

That last sentence was uttered reflec- 
tively to himself, but its last word caught 
the minister’s ear and reminded him of 
a formality he had not, until now, 
thought of. ** Ah, yes. By the way,” 
he said, turning to Mr. Lester, ‘* you 
have not yet shown me your license.” 

The bridegroom smilingly drew it 
from a breast-pocket of his coat and 
presented it. At that moment Jeanne 
drew him aside to whisper: ‘* Oh, Ed- 
ward! Now that we have papa’s con- 
sent, don’t you think we had_ better 
postpone it a few days and have a real 
nice stylish wedding in church ?” 

** Postpone it!” he gasped in alarm. 
‘* Not for worlds. For heaven's sake, 
no. Don’t think of it. Not on any 
account. It’s—it’s—the worst kind of 
luck to put off a wedding, you know.” 

** Excuse me,” interrupted the min- 
ister, ‘but I fail to comprehend this. 
The document placed in’ my hands 
authorizes the solemnization of a mar- 
riage between Edward Lester and Madge 
Hollis.” 

‘* Impossible ! ” cried the bridegroom, 
seizing it to look for himself. It was 
too true. ‘* Madge Hollis! Why, she 
is young Snodgrass’s girl. Oh, I see 1 
all now. ‘That dunderheaded deputy, 























Snod- 


Jed Dingley, has mixed us up. 
grass and I presented ourselves at his 
desk, on like errands, at the same time. 


Other persons were present, and as 
neither of us cared to state our business 
publicly, we gave him our cards, with 
the names of the ladies we proposed to 
marry written upon their backs, and 
the monumental idiot has swapped 
them.” 

“Of course he did,” spoke up Mr. 
Bushnell in corroboration. ‘* That ex- 
plains how young Snodgrass comes to 
have a license to marry my daughter. 
[It’s annoying, but not serious. You 
see how it is, Mr. Sperry, and, taking 
it for granted it will be all right to- 
morrow, can go ahead with your part of 
the business, can’t you ?” 

‘Tam really afraid to take the re- 
sponsibility of such an irregular course 
of procedure, sir.” 

“Oh, you are? Well, then, wait a 
bit, and we'll find Jed, have the correc- 
tion made, and rattle it through to- 
night anyway. Luckily I know where 
he is. Come, Edward, you and I will 
go together. Go down to the parlor 
with my wife, Mr. Sperry, and keep 
the guests until we get back. Amuse 
them. ‘Tell them a funny story, or 
something. Yes, tell them about your 
going to marry Jane. They all know 
her, and will see the fun of it. Come, 
Ed; no time to be lost, my boy.” 


V. 


THE TANGLE STRAIGHTENED. 
Unnapprty, Mr. Bushnell did not so 
well know where to find Deputy Ding- 
ley as he thought he did. By the time 
he and his prospective son-in-law 
reached the hotel where the ‘* Exuber- 
ant Perennials” were still enjoying 
themselves, Jed, impatient to join the 
fishing-party, had gone away. ‘‘ He 
left just before the coffee came on,” 
a brother Perennial said, “ but per- 
chance might still be lingering, as he 
often did, in the billiard-room down- 
stairs.” They hastened in pursuit. 
“No,” said the marker. ‘* Mr. Ding- 


! . . . 
ey looked in here a minute, only a little 
While ago, took a ‘ Manhattan’ witha 
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friend who was playing, and went out. 
The gentleman he drank with has gone, 
and I don’t know if Mr. Dingley told 
him, or any one else, where he was go- 
ing. He might have done so without 
me knowing it, however.” 

Mr. Bushnell went to three or four 
“K.P.” friends whom he recognized at 
different tables, asking each if he knew 
where Jed had gone, but none could 
tell him. 

While he was thus engaged, Mr. Les- 
ter, externally calm, but internally 
trembling with nervous excitement, 
stood waiting, and had the misfortune 
to attract the attention of a young man 
steadying himself against the bar, who 
was no other than the unhappy Snod- 
grass. Algernon laboriously closed one 
eye, to concentrate his mental effort 
upon a single image of the person be- 
fore him, and being thus assured that 
his recognition was correct, plunged 
forward, exclaiming: ‘* Shought wuz 
Les'r; sho ’tiz, Shay, Les’r, mos’ 
‘strorn’y wed’n night, ain’t it?” His 
voice mounted, in the question, to a 
dolorous howl as he clutched at Les- 
ter’s shoulder. 

“* Excuse me,” coldly responded Kd- 
ward, endeavoring to edge away. Not 
knowing aught of Snodgrass’ woe, he 
naturally mistook the young man’s words 
of lament, therefore, as a jeer at his 
own rather extraordinary annoyances, 
and with difficulty restrained himself 
from chastising the impertinent scoffer. 

‘* Shay,” persisted Algernon, obliv- 
ious of the dignified repulse, ‘* any 
girl ever throw you down ¢ Girl threw 
me down tnight.” Then he made a 
maudlin attempt to sing ‘* Mary’s gone 
wid a coon,” as a bit of bravado, but 
had not the heart for it, and the next 
minute burst into tears, lamenting : 
“Zhumped me! Zhumped me !—while 
I’z get’n’ lishense fi—hic—fix.” 

The unhappy young man had _ not 
really drank much, but he was unac- 
customed tostimulants. A little affected 
his not very robust brain, and the cup 
from which he sought temporary con- 
solation had grievously betrayed him, 
so that any self-originated line of men- 
tal effort took strange twists and flew 
off at novel tangents. Nevertheless, he 
was not so far gone as to be quite in- 
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capable of some sort of comprehension, 
and understood Lester when he replied : 


“Yes, | know. Dingley made a 
mistake—wrote Miss Bushnell’s name 
where he should have written Miss 


Hollis’, and Miss Hollis——” 


* Sho he did. Howjuno ? No mat- 


t'r. Sho he did. All Dingley’s fault ! 
(nfound Dingley!  Shtuck in Miss 
Bushll. C’nfound Miss Bush’ll! Don’t 


want Bush’ll ! Nobody wants Bush’ll!” 

Kdward’s temper was getting the bet- 
ter of him, and he interrupted severely : 
** You will oblige me, Mr. Snodgrass, by 
refraining from the use of Miss Bushnell’s 
name while in your present condition.” 

“Cndish’n good *nough. Whoop! 
Miss Bush’ll no good.” 

Thereupon her champion straightway 
smote full sorely the nose of the noisy 
youth, who fell, but quickly scrambled 
to his feet. There was not much of 
young Snodgrass, and what there was 
had been a good deal spoiled in’ bring- 
ing up, but he at least had inherent 
pluck enough to make him try to fight. 
With another ‘* Whoop!” he clutched 
at his antagonist and strove to hit him, 
striking ** round-armed ” blows, like a 
woman. It was poor fighting, but the 
best he could do, and Kdward tried to 
hurt him as little as possible. As a com- 
bat the affair was very amusing to the 
spectators, but Algernon’s ‘* whoops ” 
were a nuisance in that decorous place, 
and both young men were speedily hus- 
tled out to the street, where a vigilant 
policeman arrested them. 

The episode delighted the fun-loving 
soul of Mr. Bushnell, who was already 
disposed to look upon this as ** the star 
night ” of all his experience in point of 
humorous surprises. As he had made 
up his mind that his daughter’s wed- 
ding would necessarily have to be post- 
poned for lack of a proper license, it 
struck him as an excellent practical joke 
that the bridegroom should spend the 
night in a station-house cell—about as 
radical a departure from his contem- 
plated programme as could well be con- 
ceived. So the jolly old fellow got into 
his carriage again and was driven home, 
still chuckling when he rejoined his 
family. 

** Where is Edward ?” cried Jeanne, 
surprised at seeing him return alone. 
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** Locked up in the station-house,” he 
replied, laughingly. 

Jeanne and her mother 
unison, 

‘He got into a fight with young 
Snodgrass, and they are both jugged.” 

A third little scream broke from the 
lips of a young woman whose presence 
in the room he had not before noticed, 
It was Miss Madge Hollis. She under- 
stood, by this time, how the confusion of 
names in the licenses had occurred, and 
knew that Uncle Laphan had ** made it 
all up out of his wicked old head.” But 
while reason told her that Algernon had 
been completely exonerated, she could 
not but hold him responsible for the 
spoiling of her fine wedding and oc- 
casioning many # joke in society at her 
expense—a consciousness Which severely 
galled her pride. And now she had to 
learn—for however delicately Mr. Bush- 
nell tried to tell the story, she was 
shrewd enough to comprehend the facts 
very well—that he had been drinking 
much more than was good for him, and 
ululating over his woes in a public sa- 
loon. Vaguely as yet, but momentarily 
taking clearer and more attractive form 
before her mind’s eye, a step suggested 
itself which would quite clear her of all 
the Snodgrass entanglement and the ridi- 
cule that might now attach to it 
stir the envy of all the girls of her set, 
who, as she knew, dreamed of and sighed 
for romance, yet would never dare to get 
out of conventional ruts ; and, last but 
not least, one likely to bring her more 
real happiness than she could ever reason- 
ably expect from marriage with a fool, 
even a rich fool. 

sJeing earnestly urged thereto by the 
ladies, Mr. Bushnell consented to exert 
himself in behalf of the young men to 
obtain their immediate liberation. ‘It 
will be easy enough,” he said. ‘* All I 
shall have to do will be to see my friend 
Justice Maguftin, and he will turn them 
loose. But, really now, don’t you think 
we had better let them stay to-night where 
they are ? It will not do them any harm. 
Indeed, there is a theory among certain 
philosophers that an occasional night in 
quod does a fellow good—cools his blood 
and keeps his pride down, Tm sure my 
sister Jane, who loves me, would give @ 
thousand dollars to see me in a cell.” 
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His contention was only in jest, how- 
ever. It was, of course, to be regretted 
that women were so deficient in the 
sense of humor that they could not see 
the fun of the present plight of the 
bridegrooms, but he would not try to 
force it on them. What they wanted 
thev should have, so he set forth in his 
new réle of liberator. 

An unexpected good fortune awaited 
him at Justice Maguffin’s, nothing less 
than the finding there of the much- 
sought deputy, Jed Dingley. The 
“stag party” had been organized by 
the justice, and they were to assemble in 
his parlors, to go together aboard the 
yacht. Nearly all had arrived, and the 
final preparations for departure were 
being made. But there was ample 
time for attending to Mr. Bushnell’s 
requirements, and the magistrate was 
very willing to render a service to his 
old and influential friend. Jed was 
taken along to the station-house, and on 
the way the obliging justice planned the 
order of proceedings. ‘* Pll open court 
at the sergeant’s desk,” he said, ‘and 
admit the young chaps to nominal bail. 
You’li be their bond, Jack. Vl set down 
the examination for a week from to- 
morrow, but they needn’t come to it. 
I'll discharge the cases then. While 
you are signing the bond Jed can cor- 
rect the licenses so that they'll do well 
enough, and there'll be time to set the 
record in the office straight when he 
comes back.” 

As he said, so it was ail done. The 
licenses, which had been found in the 
young men’s pockets and taken in charge 
by the sergeant, were quickly put in 
proper shape for immediate use, and the 
bridegrooms were set free. 

Algernon took no interest in the 
proceedings. He had been sound asleep 
in his cell, and was much disgusted at 
being waked up, on any account, before 
he had ‘* had his sleep out.” But he 
was already very nearly sober. When 
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the corrected license was handed to him 
he pocketed it indifferently, and went 
away yawning, to get a bed at a hotel. 


Edward Lester was, of course, taken 
home in triumph by Mr. Bushnell, and 
was gratified at finding the Rev. Mr. 
Sperry and all the guests still waiting 
his return and the eventual ceremony. 
When he stood up with Jeanne, before 
the minister, he was not a little sur- 
prised at seeing another couple rank 
themselves alongside—Mr. Rufus Page 
and Miss Madge Hollis. 


The young artist had obtained a 
license to marry his cousin full six 


months before, in exact conformity to 
the ingenious scheme outlined in Un- 
cle Laphan’s hypothetical case, and 
though it had failed of its expected 
effect, he never had the heart to destroy 
it. For that, he said to himself, there 
would always be time enough when she 
was actually married to somebody else. 
So at last, as ‘‘everything comes to 
him who waits,” the time of its useful- 
ness arrived. While Madge remained 
with Jeanne, he ran to his rooms and 
secured the old document, now to him 
of priceless value, since she had said 
“Yes.” But if he imagined his elo- 
quence that evening won her, he was 
wrong. It was that idea, already 
mentioned, which contemplation had 
quickly made irresistible. 

So, after all, the two girls were married 
that evening, and to the men of their 
choice; ‘* though,” as Mr. Bushnell 
remarked, ‘fone of the original cards 
in the game had been lost in the shuffle.” 
It is still, however, open to question 
whether he was altogether correct in the 
‘‘moral” he professed to draw from 
the entangled chain of events, that ‘‘a 
young man will do well to provide him- 
self with a stock of contingent licenses, 
in order to have on hand the one he 
wants when he finds it desirable to be 
licensed to marry.” 

J. H. CONNELLY. 


HANDMAIDS. 


THe universe hath two handmaids 
To serve about the cloud-swept throne : 
"Tis Science tracks the path of power, 
The muse unveils God’s smiles alone. 
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A whose devotion 
f to his profession 
had been a little 


3 P ° : 
Qye impaired by his 
= ther devotion 

GYD net : 
¥ to Violet Kane. 


Ile spent too 
much of his money in buying flowers 
for her and paying for personal adorn- 
ments to make his appearance pleasing 
in her eyes, and too much of his time 
in the office in thinking about her in- 
stead of his law books. Ilis cases did 
not suffer much, because they were as 
vet few and unimportant. 

He sat this morning thinking about 
Violet, as usual, and also of her mother, 
an old friend of his father, who had 
showed a very kind interest in’ him 
when he came to town, had sympathized 
in his disappointment and indignation 
at the difficulty of getting on in his 
profession ; had tried to send her friends 
to him for legal advice, and had = in 
every way been friendly that he 
would have had no doubt of her approv- 
ing his marriage with her daughter 
except for his knowledge that she was 
a rich woman and he a struggling young 
lawyer with just money enough to scrape 
on somehow while he waited for clients. 
Then, he was not sure about Violet her- 
self. She certainly liked him, but was 
her feeling anything more ? Last even- 
ing, for instance, she had flirted abom- 
inably under his very eyes with that Tom 
Kinnerton, a fellow with nothing to 
recommend him to anybody except that 
he could dance well, and drive a coach, 
after a fashion. Not that Tom = was 
really a bad fellow, he admitted grum- 
blingly to himself, but the idea of his 
taking up the time and attention of 
Violet Kane! He was just at this 
point in his meditation, when he be- 
came aware of a visitor and saw that it 
was Mrs. Kane. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Hanshaw,” she 
said ; ** don’t look so surprised, because 
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I have come on business that is a good 
deal more surprising than my mere ap- 
pearance here.” 

*<Tt’s delight I am trying to express, 
not surprise.” 

** Well, the business isn’t delightful. 
I’ve had burglars in the house, and I’m 
not sure that they weren't escaped luna- 
tics, too.” 

‘** This sounds interesting,” said Man- 
shaw, not quite sure whether she were 
in earnest or not. ** Was any one hurt, 
and did they get much ?” 

‘Well, I was terribly seared and 
made to look like a fool, but nobody 
was shot, and the men went away when 
they were ready.” , 

* Are you really serious ? 
we must get 
half thought 
cation on me, 

“Oh, I’m serious enough. I have 
come to you as a lawyer and a friend, 
both, for it is a queer story, and I don’t 
know whether to go to the police or 
not. You see the diamond star——” 

‘What diamond star 7?” 

= Why, the one they took, of course. 
Well, the question about the ownership 
of it makes the trouble. And then my 
having to dance !” 

Hanshaw stared at her and began to 


If you are 
wt the story in order. I 
you were trying a mystifi- 


3° 


wonder if she had gone erazy.  ** One 
moment, Mrs. Kane,” he said. ‘* We 
shall never get on in this way. You 


say burglars entered your house last 
night ?” 

et 

** And carried off a diamond star! 

“Ta 

* Anything else ? 

“Oh, ves; a watch and a diamond 
ring and a locket set with pearls, and 
all the money there was in the room. 
And then they made me dance !” 

** Dance !” 

“Yes, one of them whistled and the 
other pointed a pistol at me, and I had 
to dance. It wasn’t quite so bad as it 
might have been, for the whistling man 
whistled a skirt dance first and told me 
to do that; but the other said it was 
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too bad, and then he began a jig, and I 
had to do that.” 

It took a long time to get the whole 
story, but at last Hanshaw got a tolera- 
bly clear account of it. It seemed that 
Mrs. Kane had been alone in that part 
of the house, her daughter having spent 
the night with her friend Clara Broth- 
erton, who gave the little party at which 
the flirtation with Tom Kinnerton had 
roused Hanshaw’s wrath. ‘The servants 
slept too far away to hear what was 
coing on. Mrs. Kane had been awaked 
about two o’clock in the morning by 
hearing some one in her room. As she 
moved, the light of a lantern was flashed 
in her face, and she saw a man pointing 
arevolver at her. Ile ordered her to be 
silent on pain of her life, and then kept 
the pistol pointed at her while the other 
lit the gas and collected whatever he 
wanted to take. 

They were men of medium height, 
well dressed in dark clothes, and seemed 
to be absolutely without fear of interrup- 
tion, and perfectly at ease. Their faces 
were covered with handkerchiefs so that 


she could not see their features. She 
thought both were young and clean 
shaved. Then came the episode which 
made her wonder if they were crazy. 


They had picked up all they wanted, 
and seemed about to go, when one began 
to hum under his breath, and then to 
whistle softly. The air was a_ skirt 
dance and seemed to give him an idea, 
for he ordered her to get up and dance 
to his whistling. She begged and pro- 
tested, but it was no use, except that she 
was allowed to do the jig in place of the 
skirt dance. 

‘It was only a few bars anyway,” she 
said, “and then the ‘vy both |: wghe d, and 
told me to get back into bed, and that 
it would be the worse for me if I made 
any disturbance for half an hour. 

Then she e xplained that she had not 
notified the police, and that nobody as 
yet knew anything about the affair. 
“You see,” she added, ‘the diamond 
star complicates everything.’ 

“T had forgotten the diamond star. 
What is the matter about that ?” 

_“T don’t know whether I have any 
right to it. My husband brought it home 
from one of his voyages. He was a sea 
captain, you know, and once when he 
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was on his way home he sighted a ship 
that had been abandoned. — It was rather 
deep in the water, but it floated well 
enough. He went on board and found 
that it had been abandoned hastily. Ap- 
parently nothing of any consequence had 
been taken away. ‘The boats were gone, 
but the instruments were there, and there 
was some money in the captain’s cabin, 
and the log, and a star of diamonds. 
Nothing was ever learned of the way the 
ship came to be abandoned, and no one 
belonging to her was ever heard of. 
Well, he put the diamonds in his pocket. 
Ile reported everything else when he 
came into port, but he kept the dia- 
monds because, he said, no one else had 
any right to them. Of course he gave 
them tome. I have never worn them, 
and nobody knows I have them. I 
have always been afraid they might be 
claimed if 1 brought them out, for they 
are worth a great deal of money and the 
design is striking. 

‘*Now you see if I tell the police | 
shall have to dese vibe the diamond star, 
and it will all be in the papers and some- 
hody may recognize the description, and 


I may have no end of trouble. Now 
what would you do ?’ 
‘*It is a very strange business,” said 


Hanshaw rather slowly. ‘‘It is so 
strange that the police would ask a great 
many questions and indulge in a great 
deal of talk. You want to avoid that, 
but you want your property back and 
you want these fellows punished.’ 

**T don’t care so much for that—for 
the men, that is. Perhaps they were 
crazy, after all.” 

“They were sane enough to take the 
valuable jewels and money, but that 
notion of making you dance is crazy 
enough for bedlam. I don’t believe any- 
body ever heard of such a thing. Are 
you sure you did not dream it 7” 

**T didn’t dream the rest, anyway.” 

“No, I suppose not. Did the men 
seem to be sober ?” 


‘They were not drunk; of course 


they may have been drinking.” 

* And you noticed nothing that would 
help you to recognize them 7” 

“No, they were too well covered up. 
The only little thing out of the ordinary 
was that the man who whistled did it 
beautifully. 


It was perfectly in tune, 
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You don’t 


uid very sweet and mellow. 
Perhaps that 


often hear such whistling. 
might be a clue.” 

‘It is better than nothing, but it is 
prettyslim. J rather think you had better 
let me see a detective who is a friend of 
mine. I am afraid you will never see 
your diamonds without going to the po- 
lice, but Patterson knows a great deal 
better about that than Ido. — | suppose 
he will want to see yo.., and examine the 
house, and ask a good many questions, 
and the only way will be to tell him all 
about the case. Ile is perfectly safe. 
He has to be, to get on in his calling. 
Besides, he is an old friend of mine who 
follows his business from pure love of it, 
asort of Sherlock Ilolmes type. [le was 
with me in college, and he is as proud 
of what he is doing now as if it were a 
recognized profession for a gentleman. 
Perhaps he will see some light in the 
business. I must say it looks to me 
more like a bad dream than real life.” 

Mrs. Kane winced a little at this view 
of her adventure, but she agreed to see 
Patterson whenever Hanshaw could 
bring him, and went away leaving her 
counsellor puzzled and discouraged. Ile 
knew her well enough to feel sure that 
in spite of the light way in which she 
rattled on, she was really worried. She 
was rich enough to bear the loss without 
inconvenience, but that diamond star 
that had merely been confiscated might 
possibly make a scandal ; it would cer- 
tainly make unpleasant gossip if the 
story came out. 

He grinned a little as he thought of 
that dance, and frowned as he realized 
how the reporters would deal with it if 
they had the chance. He frowned still 
more deeply as he tried to account for it 
or reconcile it with anything he knew of 
the ways of burglars. The probability 
of throwing any light on the case seemed 
to him so small that he was half inclined 
to advise letting the matter drop. Was 
Violet to be dragged into publicity of 
this sort for nothing ? 

His professional instinct, however, 
got the better of his love affair for once, 
and he found himself thinking hard on 
the possibilities of the problem just as if 
it had been presented by astranger. He 
went off to see Patterson, whom he found 
at home, and to whom he told the story 
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as well as he had been able to gather it 
from the voluble Mrs. Kane. 

Patterson was a clean-shaved young 
fellow of solid build, and had the great 
advantage for his work of looking, at 
first sight, like any one of thousands 
of men of his age. His manner was 
quiet; he seemed a little slow; there 
was no marked feature or eccentricity 
about him. Ile was of medium height, 
well built, and really very powerful, 
though it needed a trained eye to notice 
the symmetrical development that gave 
him strength far beyond most men of his 
appearance. Ile had light blue eyes and 
brown hair, and wore clothes that were 
good enough and not too good. He 
listened to the story in silence, and did 
not speak for a minute after it was 
finished. 

‘‘It sounds very fishy,” he said at 
last. ‘‘ IL suppose Mrs. Kane has no 
reason to give 1t out that she was robbed 
unless she really was.” 

‘Why, of course not. 
kind of a woman at all. 
knows all abort her.” 

** Except as to the diamond star! You 
see, that is a queer episode, and when 
something like this turns up in the pri- 
vate history of a rich, respectable woman, 
it inevitably suggests that there may be 
more to be explained. It was natural 
enough for Captain Kane to collar those 
diamonds, but why did they have to be 
hidden away in this fashion ? If there 
was a robbery at all, there is something 
back of it that we do not know yet. If 
she persists in refusing to notify the 
police, I am not sure that it is worth 
while to go into the case at all for her.” 

‘© You don’t mean that you would go 
into it against her! Why, man, she is 
a friend of mine, and if I have luck she 
will be my mother-in-law.” 

Patterson looked surprised, in spite 
of all the labor he had spent to acquire an 
impassive exterior. ‘If that is the case 
it makes a great difference. I will not 
work against her, and I will try to find 
a reasonable way of working for her. 
We must go and look at the house, and 
let me get all that I can at first hand.” 

He did not seem inclined to say more, 


She isn’t that 
Kveryhody 


and they went together, almost 1 
silence, to Mrs. Kane’s house, where 


he examined her room, the passageways, 

















doors and windows minutely, and heard 
the whole story from Mrs. Kane herself. 
He expressed no opinion, but pointed 
out that there was no sign of forcible 
entrance anywhere, so that the burglars 
must have had help from inside or have 
been men of great skill at their work. 
When he said the police should be 
notified, Mrs. Kane consented without 
much remonstrance, being led to suppose 
that the story might be kept out of the 
newspapers, Which, it may be mentioned 
in passing, had half a dozen versions of it 
the next morning, all different, and all 
wide of the truth. But every one had 
the unfortunate dance episode. 

Patterson evidently considered — the 
case far from hopeful. As they walked 
away he told his friend that he was 
inclined to think the robbery actually 
occurred very much as Mrs. Kane 
described it, but if it did there was 
wonderfully little to work on. He 
went away to put on his thinking cap, 
and Hanshaw gave notice at the police 
station; went back while the officers 
searched and questioned, and had the 
pleasure of seeing in them the same 
distrust that the story had awakened 
in Patterson. They took avery mild in- 
terest in the case when they had looked 
into it, and he was confident no help 
was likely to come from that quarter. 

As for Ifanshaw, his faith in Mrs. 
Kane grew as he remembered ali he 
had seen and known of her, and the 
fashion in which she bore herself in 
these circumstances, but he saw it was 
going to be hard work to convince other 
people, and that nothing but the detec- 
tion of the thieves would finally dispose 
of the suspicion that had been aroused. 
Ile did not believe that she herself was 
aware of it, but he was undeceived on 
this point when he met Miss Kane at a 
little dance that evening. 

She told him she had come because 
she would not be scared out of it: that 
she knew everybody was talking about 
the affair, and that her mother felt 
that she was suspected of having in- 
vented the story. 

* You know better, Mr. Hanshaw,” 
she said, ‘*and so does every one who 
knows her! As for the diamonds, I 
dare say she should not have kept them 
as she did, but who wouldn’t 2?” 
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In short, she stood up for her mother 
and practically dared any one to find 
fault with her, in a fashion that Han- 
shaw found very womanly and charm- 
ing, if it did rather disregard some 
abstract laws as to the ownership of 
unclaimed property. 

“You see,” she said, ‘* mamma 
doesn’t know anything about law, but 
she is sure that nobody else has any 
right to those diamonds, and she has, 
because of the way they were found. 
It may not be legal, but it is just, and 
because she knows the law does some 
queer things with lost property she has 
always been afraid to bring them out. 
This law seems to be a dangerous 
thing.” 

“* Tt is a queer thing sometimes. Now 
in one State where [ had occasion to 
look up the law on this point, it proved 
that the finder of lost property could 
get no benefit from it. but anyone else 
who knew of its being found might give 
information and recover half the value.” 

“It looks as if Mr. Bumble were 
right when he said, ‘the law is a ass.’ ’ 

** Well, the authorities say it is erys- 
tallized common sense. Sometimes it is 
hard to believe.” 

‘© Only sometimes !’ 

“There speaks the prejudice against 
the profession. I hope it does not 
extend to the people who practice it.” 

“You must judge for yourself. — I 
think we have been very good to you 
since you came into our knowledge.” 

** Indeed you have, so good that I 
have been half afraid I should wake up 
and find it only a dream. [hope IT can 
do something in return by clearing up 
this mystery. If I do, will you give me 
a reward ?” 

** Yes, indeed, anything you want.” 

** Be careful ; you don’t know what I 
may ask.” 

* Ne, really ! 
could refuse you.” 

‘Tt isn’t a case of you plural, but you 
singular. Your mother has nothing to 
do with it. It is just what you will do 
yourself.” 

Violet understood well enough whither 
he was tending, but she was a good deal 
more self-possessed than he, and = ap- 
parently not averse to having him go 
on. 


I don’t know what we 
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‘* What is this mighty thing ?” 

‘* It is the most desirable thing in the 
world to me. The reward I want is 
yourself. I love you, and I ask you to 
marry me.” 

Just then their privacy was invaded, 
but Violet, as she turned away, broke a 
flower from her corsage and gave it to 
him with a look that seemed to answer 
his question, Later in the evening 
they were together again, and he tried to 
obtain a more explicit answer, but she 
only said : 

“ Don’t talk about it 
asked for was a reward. 
forget that.” 

‘The next day he saw Mrs. Kane and 
her daughter together, but most of the 
talk was about the robbery, and a faint 
hope of finding out anything more 
about it. Patterson had nothing to say ; 
the police were working perfunctorily, 
and evidently did not expect to find 
anything. Mrs. Kane seemed hopeful, 
but it was probably because she knew 
the affair had really come off as she 
said, while no one else but her daughter 
had perfect confidence in the story. 
Patterson was disposed to believe it, but 
kept a judicious reserve of opinion, and 
Hanshaw told himself that it must be 
true, but could not summon up all the 
confidence he would have liked to feel. 

So matters went on for a week with 
no great change. The little love affair 
developed better than the inquiry into 
the mystery. By the end of that time 
Hanshaw began to feel that if anything 
were done, he must do it himself. He 
said this, at least, to Patterson, who 
admitted that he could get no light. 

** You see,” he said, ‘there is very 
little to go on. It is my business to 
reason from obscure facts so as to get at 
others that seem remote, but there is a 
lack of facts.” 

‘* What would Sherlock Holmes do ?” 
asked Hanshaw. 

The two had often talked over the 
wonderful stories told of Mr. Conan 
Doyle’s pet hero, and Patterson had 
discoursed by the hour about the aston- 
ishing fertility of resource they showed, 
and the fashion in which mere trifles 
were made to furnish a reasonable and 
successful clue. But he had always 
maintained that with all their ingenuity 
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they were merely suggestive, and that 
some of the problems could never have 
been worked out in real life, unless by 
a lucky accident. It was with this in 
mind that he made answer : 

‘**T have asked myself the same ques- 
tion, and all I can say is I do not know, 
I should imagine that the only thing 
suitable for his purpose would be that 
little remark of Mrs. Kane’s about the 
way one of those men whistled. There 
really is something in that, as far as it 
goes. But there are plenty of men who 
can whistle, after all. And suppose you 
find a phenomenal whistler? He must 
he young, well-built, well-dressed, and at 
the same time have some means of get- 
ting into the house and some excuse for 
acting like an idiot when he is there. 
The only thing that would hit the case 
would be some young fellow on a lark 
who had fallen in with a first-class 
professional, and that is preposterous. 
Your professionals are a good deal more 
careful about their associates in business 
than you or I are.” 

‘“It seems to me that you make a 
pretty good description of one man, 
after all. Now isn’t there some way 
to account for the other, and for the 
robbery ? 

‘That is just the difference between 
story writing and real life. Now, if 
this were Sherlock Holmes’s case, there 
would be one or two little things that 
would furnish means to bridge the gap 
and make a connected story out of what 
is now a blind puzzle. I do not give it 
up, but I confess Tam not hopeful un- 
less we can learn something positive that 
we do not know yet.” 

‘* It strikes me that the great detec- 
tives always work hardest on these ob- 
scure cases. Where would Vidocq have 
been if he had lost his interest because 
there wasn’t much of a clue ?” 

Patterson flushed angrily.  *‘* You 
may be better up in the romance of de- 
tective work, but I have been learning 
the practical side of things for two or 
three years, and that is very different from 
what we read in the novels. You will 
find I have a pretty good name among 
people who work at mysteries in real life 
—and you will find they think mighty 
little of these fairy stories about dis- 
coveries that were only made on paper. 





























If you don’t like my way, try somebody 
else, or try it yourself. The first man 
you consult will tell you that Mrs. Kane 
robbed herself, if she was robbed at all. 
| do not think so myself, but I should 
find it hard to give my reasons for dis- 
believing it. It is the most discourag- 
ing thing I ever ran against.” 

Tle was clearly in a bad temper, and 
after a little more fruitless effort to 
bring him to the frame of mind of the 
detectives he had read of, Hanshaw left 
him and went off to Mrs. Kane’s. He 
was very much in earnest in this case 
which appealed to him professionally no 
less than from the personal side. The 
robbery had made a great deal of talk, 
and as attorney for Mrs. Kane he was 
being made familiar to people in a way 
that would bring him hosts of clients if 
he disentangled an affair that was 
already known as the diamond mystery. 

As for Violet, he was not exactly an 
accepted lover as yet, but it was more 
the form than the substance that was 
lacking. Mrs. Kane treated him like 
one of the family, Violet made no secret 
of her regard for him, but she kept him 
just enough at a distance to remind him 
that she had never said yes to his pro- 
posal, and that he himself had spoken 
of her as the reward of success. ‘T'o- 
day, he found her in the drawing-room, 
and with her that same ‘om Kinnerton 
who had already appeared to him in the 
light of an odious rival. Kinnerton 
did not go when he came in; on the 
contrary, he had the air of being alto- 
gether too much at home, and perhaps 
condescended a little to the new-comer 
in the fashion rich and idle young men 
the world ever have towards those who 
have their bread and butter to earn. 
By the time he went away Hanshaw was 
ina black rage. 

“Now, Mr. Hanshaw,” said Violet, 
turning to him as the door closed, 
‘perhaps you will tell me whether it 
Is your custom to look at another gen- 
tleman whom you meet in society as if 
you would like to kill him. What has 
Mr. Kinnerton done to you ?” 

“Well, in the first place he exists, 
and in the second place he runs after 
you.” 

“Tle can’t help the first, 
second may show good taste.” 


and the 
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“If that is a recommendation, I de- 
serve it more than he does.” 

** Ile calls pretty often, too.” 

** Altogether too often,” said Han- 
shaw, with unmistakable fervor. ‘*] 
can’t help it, Violet. I love you, and I] 
can’t bear to have these other fellows 
hovering about you and taking up your 
thoughts—while everything is so un- 
settled. If you would only promise to 
marry me, and let it be known, I should 
not mind. But while I am waiting and 
hoping, every other man who admires 
you isa possible enemy—and they all 
admire you; that is the worst of it. 
Of course, they can’t help it,” he added 
magnanimously, ‘but it is just as 
trying.” 

Violet smiled a little. ‘* You 
more than you did a week ago.” 

‘The more | know you, the more I 
want you. I think I have loved you 
almost from the time I first saw you, 
but I did not dare to ask for so much, 
and when I did, it seemed as if any- 
thing short of refusal was happiness 
enough. But it is hard to wait. Won’t 
you give me your promise, Violet ?” 

She hesitated a moment longer. 
Then she said : 

“Yes, I will. But you are not to 
presume on it yet,” as he made a move- 
ment toward her. ‘* There is a mys- 
tery to clear up and lots of glory for 
you to get first.” 

** You shall have the glory if it can 
be had, Violet. I can put new life into 
that search now. You have made me 
the happiest man in New York. Why, 
it is like walking into Paradise all of 
a sudden. And of course you have a 
right to make your own terms, but 
don’t you think they might be softened 
a little considering the circumstances ?” 

Violet thought not, but there is some 
reason to believe that before her lover 
left the house he had partly brought 
her to his way of thinking. At least 
she went with him to the door, and the 
servant who saw them from a distance 
reported that their parting was ‘* love- 
like.” 

The great business, however, made no 
progress. Hanshaw was coming round 
tu Patterson’s belief that there was 
nothing more to do but trust to the 
chapter of accidents. His mind had 
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dwelt a good deal on the abnormal 
character of the robbery as most likely 
to give a clue, but the only thing in it 


on which he could work seemed to be last he caught the words ‘* deuce of a 
the fact that one of the burglars was bad scrape,” and soon after ‘don’t 
an exceptionally good whistler. He know what to do about it.” his fitted, 


reasoned that, if he were really so good 


as Mrs. Kane said, he might have a other things just as well. Presently 


reputation in his own circle that would 


help trace him. He put an advertise- 
ment in the papers asking for a com- raiment.” ‘'T'wo idiots.” ‘* No decent 
petent whistler to take part in a per- way out.” 

formance in a private house, and in this 


way made the acquaintance of a good 


many young men, and had great diffi- lowered their voices, and presently the 


culty in getting rid of some of them 


until he hit on the simple expedient of table in*a brooding fashion that sug- 


telling every one that another man had 
been engaged, but that possibly he 
might be wanted later in the season. 
There were several who answered well 
enough to the general description he 
had in his memory, and he made a 
point of learning all he could about 


them, but never found himself near 


the mark. He took to listening to 
whistling that was at all in tune when- 
ever he heard it, and haunted places 
where he thought he might hear more. 

In this way he unearthed a number 
of resorts where the habitués still ex- 
hibit their own talents and applaud 
those of others in a fashion that he sup- 
posed existed only in books, and Eng- 
lish books at that. Ife learned a great 
many other things that have no_ bear- 
ing on this story, and obtained such an 
understanding as most men never reach 
of the diverse ways in which people live 
and amuse themselves in a great city. 

Several weeks had passed ; Mrs. Kane 
had given up looking for any news ; 
Hanshaw was in much the same mind ; 
Patterson had ceased to make any effort ; 
and only Violet still declared that the 
truth must come out, and that she ex- 
pected Walter to find it. 

Then, one evening, as he sat in one 
of the quietest of his new-found resorts, 
wondering why he still kept up the 
form of a hopeless search, he noticed 
two young men who had apparently 
met by accident and were talking earn- 
estly. Ile was in the habit of watching 
every one now, and he reflected that 
here were two more who answered his 
description. ‘They were gentlemanly 









































young fellows, and as they drank their 
beer they were evidently talking over 
something not altogether pleasant. At 


too, but then it might fit a thousand 


he caught another fragment : 
** Funniest thing I ever saw.” ** Airy 


Ife pricked up his ears and listened, 
but he caught nothing more. They had 


talk fell off, and they sat looking at the 


gested their thoughts being far away 
and none too pleasant. As they sat 
there one of them began to whistle 
softly to himself, and Hanshaw’s heart 
gave a leap as he recognized the skirt 
dance that Mrs. Kane had hummed for 
his information. There was nothing 
yet beyond the bounds of explanation, 
but the coincidences were remarkable. 
The whistle ceased, and Hanshaw won- 
dered if he could make any more on the 
spot. Clearly, he could not. Long be- 
fore he could get a policeman it would 
be too late, and the policeman would 
want some better evidence than any he 

could furnish, 

The whistle began again, «and_ this 
time it was a few bars of the Irish 
Washerwoman, the very jig that Mrs. | 
Kane had danced to! The whistler 
stopped again, and presently spoke to 
his friend about some indifferent matter. 

At last they were ready to go. Han- 

shaw had been waiting for ten minutes. 
Ile must follow them until he had them 
lodged at home or in the police station, 
as the case might be. As they rose the 
whistler said to his friend : 

“You had better come and see me at 
my rooms to-morrow. I have gone toa 
new place just around the corner, No. | 
9, fourth floor, and I will be at home all 
the evening. We have got to do some- 
thing about this.” 

They went out, and Hanshaw made 
his first experiment at shadowing a Vie- 
tim, and flattered himself he did it very 
well. The men did not notice him, and 
he saw the one who had given the ad- 
dress safe in his house. ‘Then he set 
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out after the other, and had the pleas- 
ure of running him to earth only a few 
blocks away. He decided they were safe 
enough to be found when wanted, and 
made a dash for Patterson’s place, where 
he had to wait an hour that seemed like 
ten before the detective came in. 

““T’ye got them,” he exclaimed before 
Patterson was fairly over the threshold. 

“Got who?” 

‘Mrs. Kane’s burglars.” 

“‘T guess not,” said Patterson, with 
provoking calmness, ‘* because I have 
them myself. They will be arrested 
tomorrow.” Ile paused to enjoy Han- 
shaw’s astonishment. ‘* It was all luck, 
just as J said it must be. I heard that 
these men, professionals, had been 
spending a good deal of money soon 
after that burglary, and by degrees ] 
worked the thing till I found they had 
disposed of a number of unset dia- 
monds—the first one the very day after 
the robbery. I found, too, that they 
had been seen that night within two or 
three blocks of the house. ‘To-morrow 
morning we shall have some of the 
other things located, and then they are 
done for. Separate diamonds are hard 
to prove property in, but the watch or a 
ring will do the business.” 

** Tow do you know you will have the 
other things in the morning ?” 

“IT know where they disposed of the 
property. It was not possible to get at it 
to-night, but it will be in the morning.” 

‘After all, you only know that two 
men have probably robbed some one. J 
don’t see how you make so sure that 
these are the men.” 

‘All you have to do is to wait a few 
hours. It you doubt it, go and get your 
men. By the way, you ha ave not told me 
what makes you 80 sure.” 

‘“T haven't had the chance yet.’ 

Hanshaw told his story and had the 
satisfaction of seeing that it made more 
impression than Patterson cared to show. 
The latter owned that it looked very 
plausible, and at last it was agreed that 
if there were either del ay or error in 
his own project, he should join Hanshaw 
in working the other the next night. 
The delay occurred, for the search for 
missing property was a failure, and, 
therefore, he had not evidence enough 
for his purpose, though he still main- 


tained that it was merely a question of 
tline. 

** Now as to these fellows of yours,” 
he said; ‘*if you want a little taste of 
what some people have to go through 
fifty times a year, you and I will attend 
to them by ourselves. We can go a lit- 
tle early, so as to have Number One by 
himself. If it is worth while we will 
take him, and have a clear field for the 
other when he comes. Meantime I will 
find out who the men are.” 

**T will go,” said Hanshaw, rather 
wondering at seeing himself plunge into 
such an affair, but conscious of a strong 
attraction toward it which he did not 
stop to analyze, but which was really the 
natural result in an energetic man of the 
intense interest he had taken in the case 
since this unexpected ray of light had 
come into it. 

When he met Patterson early that 
evening, the latter was more sceptical 
than ever. ‘* Your two men,” he said, 
‘are Frederick Fielding and Harry W. 
Abbe. Fielding is a clerk in a law of- 
fice, and Abbe is a medical student. 
‘They are both college men, belong to 
respectable families, and are of good 
reputation, They have been a little 
wild, but not half so much as many 
others. They haven't much money, but 
quite enough for _— real wants, and 
they are not known to be extravagant. 
They pay their hills, but they do not 
seem to have had more money than 
usual of late.” 

** Tfow did you find out all that ? 

‘That is simple enough, mere routine 
work ; very different from unearthing ¢ 
crime.” 

** It doesn’t look so simple to me, but 
[ am willing to take it for granted for 
the present. The question is, What are 
we to do ?” 

** My idea, you know, is to leave the 
police out of the question. We will try 
to find out whether they were in the 
thing, and, if necessary, we will take 
them ourselves. We will call on Mr. 
Mielding, your whistling friend, and try 
to scare him before the other fellow 
comes. If he gives in, it is all plain 
sailing ; he holds out, we shall have 
to be guided by circumstances.” 

‘We mustn’t get on the wrong side 
of the law ourselves.” 
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‘“* There has got to be some risk about 
it. Your story is good enough to ex- 
cuse alittle sharp practice anywhere. | 
don’t believe we can do better than to 
tell Fielding he is under suspicion, and 
ask him whether he can account for 
himself that night. He will be all for 
keeping things quiet, and, nine chances 
out of ten, he will own up if there is 
anything to tell. [ will tell him you 
are Mrs. Kane’s lawyer, and hint at easy 
terms if the property is turned over. If 
it works the other way we are two to 
one, and can take him if it seems best ; 
if not, we back out, drop everything, 
and trust to his not wanting to get into 
the papers.” 

They set off with this understanding, 
and the whole thing proved ridiculously 
easy. Fielding owned up almost as 
soon as he understood who they were, 
and fairly threw himself on their mercy. 
It would not be fair to say that his story 
cleared up the matter. Some said it 
only heightened the mystery, and spoke 
more for the ingenuity and audacity of 
the young men than for their honesty. 
But it fell in with the notions of some 
who had dabbled in what they called 
the wonderful discoveries of modern 
psychology. Tlere is Fielding’s story 
about as he told it: 

‘We both suppose we were hypno- 
tized. Of course you laugh, but there 
is no other way to account for it. There 
is a place where a dozen of us meet and 
talk over a good many things. Of late 
we had been experimenting with hypno- 
tism, and both Harry and I have been 
subjects. Now that evening there was 
a stranger there, a Frenchman, who 
had been brought by one of the frequen- 
ters of the room, who seemed to know 
more about it than all the rest. Iledid 
some wonderful things, and in the 
course of the evening he told a queer 
story about a diamond robbery in Paris, 
which he said was due to hypnotic sug- 
gestion, and could not be accounted for 
in any other way. It was almost ex- 
actly like this thing at Mrs. Kane’s. 
Well, we had more or less to drink, and 
broke up rather late. 

** Harry and I went off together, and 
neither of us knows how or why we 
went into that house. I know the door 
was not fastened. We just walked up 
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and in. We did not feel any fear, or 
any consciousness that we were doing 
something out of the way. I suppose 
we should have done just the same if the 


house had been full of people. The 
story has been told right enough. We 
made Mrs. Kane dance, and we took 
the property, and here it is. I don’t 


suppose you will believe me, but that is 
all | know about it. 

‘The next day we remembered 
enough to know that we were in an 
awful mess. We wanted to return the 
things, but were afraid they would be 
traced back to us. Nobody suspected 
us; she was a rich woman who would 
not suffer, and so we have kept them. 
But it has become an intolerable burden, 
We had pretty much decided to own up 
to you, Mr. Hanshaw, and take our 
chance, but vou have got ahead of us 
somehow. — Ilarry will be here before 
long, and he will tell you just the same 
us Lhave. It sounds preposterous, but 
itis God’s truth.” 

Patterson’s face wore a look of fixed 
incredulity. Hanshaw looked doubtful, 
but it was he who spoke first : 

** 7 don’t so much care whether this is 
the explanation, but I doubt if 1 want 
to see you prosecuted. If it is a lie, it 
is a credit to your abilities, and it may 
be true. I have seen queer enough 
things myself to swallow a little more 
without choking. But you have got 
to own up—both of you—before Mrs 
Kane, and ask her pardon. Then, if the 
property is all right, 1 will advise her 
to announce that the stolen goods have 
been returned, and to do nothing that 
can bring you before the law.” 

This, in fact, was afterwards done. 
Abbe told the story as Fielding had done, 
and after making restitution and doing 
penance, they were at liberty. Patter- 
son was the only person not satisfied. 
le said the story was the flimsiest he 
ever heard, and he resented bitterly 
in the cause of his art, that the truth 
was not forced out of them. Mrs. 
Kane, when the interview at her home 
cume off, was philosophical. 

‘TI never knew the door to be left 
unlocked before,” she said, ** but per- 
haps this French gentleman could hyp- 
notize the servant just as well as Mr. 
Fielding or Mr. Abbe. It is very evi 




















dent that they got into the house some 
wav without leaving a mark to show 
how they did it, and the whole affair is 
0 queer that a little more or less makes 
no great difference. I don’t think we 
shall hear much more of their fussing 
with hypnotism, at any rate.” 

Hanshaw explained his view of the 
Violet during their wedding 
journey. ‘* I think,” he said, ** the 
fellows were half drunk, and really 
found the door open and got their first 
idea from that. Very likely they had 
been reading or hearing something that 
put the burglary into their minds when 
they saw the chance before them, and 
it was carried through as a drunken 
lark. It is probable that when they 
came to themselves they were really half 
scared to death, and that while they 
were casting about for some means of 
escaping the consequences of their per- 
formance they got up this hypnotic 
rubbish for what it was worth. I sus- 
pect cross-examination about that mys- 
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all alone IT wander 
see eyes look into each other’s eyes, 
mark the comedies and tragedies 
and unweave, while laughter is most loud, 
Scarce can I think that we, poor mutes, are proud 
Of our humanity ; so great our fears, 
So poor and meagre are our speech and sight, 
To tell each other that we find life bright, 
Or that our hearts are clogg’d with unshed_ tears. 


to 
Clear sight and understanding 

And yet unto my straining eyes 
The illimitable desert stretches wide, 

And every face a Sphynx of carven stone. 
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terious club would have spoiled their 
story. But they are not bad fellows ; 
they are well connected, and it was 
better every way not to look too close. 
Besides, the sooner the settlement, the 
sooner the reward. And now I have it.” 

Violet agreed to every word he said. 
She generally did at that time, though 
she has relaxed the rule since the 
end of the honeymoon, as many ladies 
have done before and will do through a 
long future. 

Mrs. Kane was never questioned as to 
her ownership of the diamonds, which 
she now wears on all great occasions, so 
that the episode ended to the satisfac- 
tion of every one except Patterson, who 
still keeps secret watch over Fielding 
and Abbe, but finds nothing to cause 
suspicion. Their burglary may prove 
the most useful occurrence of their lives, 
if it keeps them as circumspect as they 
are at present. 
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HE ** White Train ” 


from Boston had 
been in about half 
an hour, and the 
conductor and two 


other blue - coated 
officials were seated 
around a table at 
the Grand Union 
discussing a substantial supper, com- 
plaining of the torrid August tempera- 
ture, and indulging in disjointed remi- 
niscences of the day's travel. 

Kach one had some incident to relate, 
al but Jack Halpine, the good-looking 
conductor of the New York and New 
Kngland, who remained silent and pre- 
occupied, 

‘Why, Halpine, you haven't uttered 
asingle word,” exclaimed big-hearted 
Sam ‘Tate, of the Royal Blue Line. 
“What's up, old fel? You seem down in 
the mouth. Tell us all about it ; maybe 
we can help you.” 

Jack Halpine, thus addressed, shook 
his head, glanced from one to the other, 
and looked around as if to assure him- 
self that there was no one within ear- 
shot. He was a tall, well-built man of 
about twenty-seven, with an air of dis- 
tinction which always seemed a silent 
protest against his humble calling. At 
first sight he might have been mistaken 
for a military man, with his dark-blue 
suit and erect soldierly carriage. 

* Boys,” he said, in a confidential 
tone, ** if you'll promise not to make 
game of me, Ull tell you a very strange 
story. I know you'll never believe it, 
but it will be a relief to tell it to some- 
body.” 

‘| thought there was something 
wrong,” said Sam Tate, in a rough but 
sympathetic tone. ** You're not like one 
of us anyhow; I used to think you 
were awfully stuck up, but after I knew 
you better T found out my mistake.” 

* Perhaps | had better commence by 
telling you something about myself,” 
said Halpine, ‘* for you might then 
understand the situation more clear- 
ly.” 


‘'That’s right,” exclaimed little A] 
Townes, of the New York Central. 
* For one, | am willing that you should 
spin a yarn as long as an old tar’s ; it’s 
deuced dull this hot weather, and your 
story won't come amiss.” , 

“JT haven't always been a_ railroad 
conductor, boys,” said the handsome 
man in blue, ‘‘and I trust there'll be 
an end to it some day—not that I intend 
saying anything against the business, 
only I was cut out for a lawyer. 

‘Tama Harvard graduate and had a 
pretty hard time getting through col- 


lege. So far my education has been of 
little benefit to me, for it isn’t neces- 


sary to understand Greek and Latin in 
order to punch tickets, and a knowledge 
of Blackstone doesn’t keep one up in 
our line. My father owned a little 
farm in New Hampshire where there 
were more rocks than soil, and which, 
like most New England farms, was 
mortgaged for more than it was worth. 
After I grew up I hated the life— 
the long, dreary winters when we did 
odd jobs, and went to church sociables 
for amusement, and the hot summers 
when I toiled in the harvest field for 
paltry wages. I made up my mind to 
get enough education to study law, for 
I knew that the farmers were forever 
getting into litigation over boundary 
lines, titles, and mortgages, and it 
seemed to me that as the lawyers grew 
rich the farmers grew poorer. 

‘* Father hadn’t any money, so | toiled 
late and early, and scraped and hoarded 
my scanty earnings for three summers, 
until I had saved enough to take a 
course and graduate at the village acad- 
emy, for I had made up my mind to get 
to college somehow. After I had fin- 
ished my schooling, I had only a few 
dollars remaining, and I hated the ide 
of going back to farm-work to earn 
more. As luck would have it, there was 
wrich old leather merchant from Bos- 
ton, who was fond of the country and 
who used to come up summers and 
board on the farm. Mother had told 
him about my struggles, and he prom- 
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ised to lend me money enough to pay 
my expenses the first year. 

‘“*T went to Cambridge, passed the 
exams, and entered college. 

‘Tt wasa proud day for me when I en- 
tered, but all was not clear sailing, for 
most of the fellows were rich men’s 
sons, Who spent their money betting on 
base-ball games, giving wine suppers, 
and travelling about the country pick- 
ing their banjos like a band of wander- 
ing minstrels. With many of them 
study was a secondary consideration, 
and the men who had no money to throw 
away were subjected to no end of hu- 
miliations. 

‘By the time the summer vacation 
arrived, my funds were well-nigh ex- 
hausted, so 1 went over to Block Island 
and got a situation as waiter ; the wages 
were low, but tips were plentiful, and I 
pocketed my pride and accepted them 
thankfully. 

“T had never calculated on the likeli- 
hood of meeting any of the Harvard men, 
but the very first person I ran against 
was a purse-proud fellow whom we had 
nicknamed * Tutti Frutti,’ because his 
father made his money by keeping an 
ice-cream place in Boston. As luck 
would have it, I was detailed to wait on 
his table ; I knew that a refusal would 
cost me my place, and- I couldn’t afford 
to lose it. 

* A sweet-faced young girl, with eyes 
as purple as the clematis that clam- 
bered over the old porch at home, and 
who was accompanied by a dragon of 
a chaperone, sat at the same table ; it 
did not take me long to find out that 
‘Tutti Frutti’? had aspirations in 
that quarter. Much to my delight, 
the young man did not condescend to 
recognize me, and gave his orders in a 
loud, peremptory tone, like the shoddy 
aristocrat that he was, while the pretty 
girl gave hers in a hesitant, deprecating 
manner, as if to show me she was sorry, 
and understood that even a hotel waiter 
had feelings. 

“T discovered that her name was 
Celestia Winslow, and that she lived 
with her father in a magnificent house 
on the Back Bay, in Boston. 

**'Tutti Frutti’s’ attentions seemed 
to bore her, and although she was stu- 
diously polite, she received his advances 


with glacial coldness. To a stranger, 
her manner seemed always cold and 
irresponsive, but I fancied that her 
apparent frigidity was but a screen put 
up to keep strangers from invading the 
inner precincts of her pure, white soul. 

‘**T almost feel sure that Miss Winslow 
liked me, but, of course, I kept my 
place; any gentleman under the cir- 
cumstances would, you know. I did 
my very best to please her, and although 
I did not dare send her bouquets and 
bon-bons, like her rich admirers, I al- 
ways saw that she had the best of every- 
thing at the table ; it wasn’t a particu- 
larly romantic way of showing one’s 
devotion, but to her I was only a poor 
waiter, and what else could I do ? 

**] learned from Miss Winslow’s con- 
versation that she was taking a course 
at the Harvard Annex; for, like most 
Boston young women, she was quite 
superior, and cared but little for society. 
There was one amusement, however, 
that she passionately loved, and that 
was yachting ; she was forever on the 
water, and, in spite of exposure to 
the sun and wind, preserved intact the 
camellia whiteness of her skin, while her 
companions looked like so many red In- 
dians. How I longed to be rich for her 
sake! but I was compelled to stand by 
and see her walk off with some brainless 
idiot who owned a yacht, and hadn't 
an idea beyond that of his own import- 
ance, 

** Miss Winslow did not care much for 
dress, but I noticed that she never wore 
anything but white, which certainly 
became her high-bred beauty wonder- 
fully well. LToften used to peep through 
a back window into the ball-room, and 
I can see her now asshe floated about ina 
gown of misty tulle, looking for all the 
world like a Puritan goddess rising from 
a frothy sea of soapsuds. ‘Then what 
natty yachting costumes she wore ; 
always white; and although the women 
laughed at what they called her idiosyn- 
crasy, they were obliged to confess that 
Miss Winslow, of Boston, was the best 
dressed woman at the ball. 

** Finally the day of parting came ; it 
might have been the end of the world 
as far as I was concerned. Perhaps | 
should never meet her again: what 
mattered aught besides. And well I 
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remember how she looked that day ; 
she had on a simple gown of some 
white thin stuff, and in her broad ribbon 
girdle there was a big bunch of pink 
pond lilies, her favorite flowers. With 
what solicitude I served her for the last 
time! After she had finished her break- 
fast she rose and put her hand to her side 
and got out her purse ; she had never 
before offered me a tip, and [ was oh, so 
grateful to her for it ; what should I do 
were she to tender me a vulgar coin ? 
She seemed somehow to divine my feel- 
ings, then she dropped her little purse 
back into the velvet bag that hung at 
her side, and a mass of color tinged her 
pure, proud face; as she looked at me 
her eyes fell, and bowing slightly she 
said ‘ Good-by, James,’ and was gone. 

* As sheswept down the long vista of 
the dining-hall, it appeared to me as if 
all the electric lights had gone out at 
once, and my soul was groping in utter 
darkness. 

wi 


***(ood-by 1” And was this to be the 


end of my midsummer romance 7 | 
thought my heart would break, but. it 


didn't, although it felt very sore and 
heavy. 

*T went back to college with enough 
hard-earned dollars to tide me over the 
term; T studied until all hours of the 
night, often without a fire and = with 
hut scanty food and clothing. 1 was 
slaving to make myself worthy of her ; 
perhaps, could | become distinguished 
In my profession, she might learn to 
care for me some time. As a natural 
consequence of my privations I grew 
pale and thin, but I only toiled and 
struggled the harder, waiting for the 
time to arrive when I should leave the 
kindly walls of old Harvard and go 
forth into the world to achieve name 
and fame for myself. 

“After leaving Block Island I had 
occasionally met Celestia Winslow. She 
used often to come and sit in the quiet 
college library studying up some especial 
subject, for she had not yet gotten 
through her college course. She always 
used to greet me kindly, but distantly, 
and I felt that I had no right to make 
wdvances to a descendant of one of the 
proudest names of New England. 

**Commencement day arrived at last ; 
I had passed first in my class, and was 
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the chosen orator of the day. When 
President Eliot handed me my _ blue- 
ribboned diploma I felt that there was 
still something left to live for, and for the 
moment I was happy. There were no 
‘floral tributes,’ as the newspapers put 
it, for me, for rich people only lavish 
their money on those who can return 
their favors. By dint of cramming, 
Tutti Frutti had pulled through, some- 
how, and he received flowers enough to run 
aswell wedding ; there were ships freight- 
ed with Jacque roses, gigantic wheel- 
barrows of violets, and baskets upon 
baskets of lilies ; it was darkly intimated 
that all this floral splendor was bought 
with the old caterer’s hard-earned cash. 
Tutti Frutti could scarcely tell a rose 
from a carnation, but his vanity was 
satisfied, and he appreciated their offer- 
ings at their monetary valuation. He 
accepted them with the air of a conquer- 
ing hero, an attitude which to me was 
excessively irritating. 

** Just as | was returning to my seat 
something cool and soft touched my 
hand, and I saw a loose bunch of pink 
pond lilies lying at my feet—Celestia’s 
favorite flower. Beyond in the crowd 
of proud mammas and pretty sisters sat 
Celestia all in white and without a tinge 
of color about her dress, bereft as she 
was Of her rosy-hued blossoms. As she 
caught my eye a wave of warm color 
surged over her usually pallid) face, and 
she bowed slightly. As became me | 
returned the salute in a grave and 
respectful manner. Ah! how happy I 
was; that little bunch of lilies was more 
to me than all Tutti Frutti’s vaunting 
trophies, and I was content that Celestia 
shared my hour of triumph. 

* The day for leaving old Harvard 
came all too quickly, and | packed up 
my modest belongings and transferred 
them to a little dark office near the 
Public Library. Then I indulged in 
visions of a golden future, but alas! the 
realization was leaden! Luekily I had 
been able to rent desk-room to a real- 
estate agent, and that almost paid my 
rent. Fortunately for me [ had not a 
voracious appetite, and often lived for a 
week at a time off baked beans and 
brown bread washed down with water: 
such a diet is pretty hard on a man, 
even if he is from Boston. 
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«After a while I grew hollow-chested 
and nervous, and suffered terribly from 
insomnia. I had an old college mate 
who was a graduate of the Harvard 
Medical School, and one day he informed 
me that I couldn’t live long in the pent- 
up atmosphere of a lawyer's office, and 
needed fresh air and exercise. It was 
like telling a pauper to take a continental 
tour; in spite of my discouragement I 
was not ready to die, and sat down to 
reflect calmly on the situation. 

“When IT was at Ilarvard IT hadn’t 
money enough to go in for athletics, 
more’s the pity, for then I might have 
earned a fair living by becoming a pro- 
fessional ball player, or have made a 
record with the racquet and wheel. Un- 
luckily | wasn’t strong enough to work 
asa day laborer, and I had never learned 
a trade, so what was there left me to do ? 

‘Then [remembered the old capitalist 
who had helped me through college, and 
I went and stated the case to him. He 
was rich and influential, and he might 
do something for me. 

***T don’t see my way to assisting you, 
my boy,’ he replied kindly, after he had 
heard me out; © you can’t keep books 
or sell calico behind a counter ; both 
would be even worse for you than law. 
Let me think a moment; I believe 
there’s a conductor’s berth vacant on the 
New York and New England ; it isn’t 
the place for a gentleman, nor is it a 
soft snap either, and the salary won't 
enable you to drink champagne and 
smoke twenty-five cent cigars.’ 

**T scarcely know the taste of cham- 
pagne,’ I returned, ‘and a pipe’s good 
enough for me ; I guess if you'll be kind 
enough to recommend me for the place 
I'll take it and be thankful.’ 

‘“‘Ile mentioned the salary, which, 
though a pittance for him, seemed a big 
thing toa man who had lived off half 
rations for years. I knew with my 
thrifty ways I could save money, and 
that was a great point. Well, I’ve been 
in the business three years now ; I have 
put by a few dollars, and am in fine 
physical condition.” 


As the stalwart conductor said this 


he drew himself up proudly, and cer- 
tainly a handsomer and better developed 
specimen of manhood could not well 
have been found, 
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‘* That’s so,” said Al Townes, who like 
all little men had a great respect for a 
big one. ‘*I believe you could knock 
out Corbett himself, and as for John L. 
he would be nowhere.” 

Jack Halpine smiled, and went on 
with his story. 

7] thought to go back to law in 
another year, but it doesn’t much mat- 
ter now,” and he sighed despondently. 
‘*7] mustn't anticipate, however. I’ve 
been lucky enough all along, ever since 
I first stepped aboard the White Train ; 
the boys think me a mascot, and there's 
a nervous old director who will never go 
to New York without I’m conducting 
the train. Railroad men, as you know, 
are almost as superstitious as sailors, and 
believe in all sorts of uncanny things. 
Many a night have I sat around the 
stove in the smoker while the boys told 
of ghostly engineers who haunted the 
spot where they had been killed; of 
phantom trains running along noise- 
lessly in the dead silence of the night, 
and of danger signals held by no earthly 
hands, and which lured trains to de- 
struction. 

7] had no hallucinations, as I called 
them, and never had anything to tell. 
Now I can’t help thinking that perhaps 
some of their tales were true, and I’m 
going to relate to you just what hap- 
pened to me a short time ago.” ‘The 
men were listening intently, but none 
of them cut the thread of Jack Ilalpine’s 
narrative, so he continued : 

“It was the 5th of August, a date 
which has forever been burned into my 
memory, and i: was on my down trip 
from Boston. We had left Bridgeport ; 
I had taken up my tickets and was 
going into the smoker, when a passen- 
ger in the drawing-room car detained 
me, and began questioning as to the 
hest place to stop in New York. I gave 
him the desired information, and almost 
unconsciously dropped into the chair 
opposite. Without, the moon shone 
white and luminous, hanging like a big 
railroad lantern high up in the dark 
blue vault of the sky; just beneath, 
Mars blinked with a red and seintillant 
flame, and seemed to be reaching up as 
if to enfold the proud fair moon ina 
rapturous embrace ; tremulous and hes- 
itunt she gazed down upon him with 
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arrogant pity, and then as if softly 
relenting, stooped and enwrapped the 
bold-eyed star with her radiant. silver 
beams, her pallid glory merging and 
mixing with the fierce red light which 
burned with such fervid fire. Just 
then, as if jealous of the divine rapture 
of the celestial pair, and as if to screen 
the heavenly wooing from the eyes of 
sacrilegious man, a great black cloud, 
like the wings of an enormous vulture, 
hovered for an instant above the moon 
and her lover, and then swooped down 
upon the unconscious pair and hid them 
from mortal view. 

“The train was moving along at a 
rapid pace, for we had been detained 
just beyond Middletown by a hot-box, 
and the engineer was trying to make up 
time ; swiftly we flew past villages with 
the lamp-light gleaming from peaceful 
cottage windows, and sped along dark 
and lonely stretches of forest and shore. 
| was gazing abstractedly into the night, 
when all at once | became aware that 
the density of the darkness without had 
turned each plate-glass window into a 
dusky gleaming mirror, where all that 
passed within the car was faithfully 
reflected. At first the pane into which 
| gazed seemed covered with a luminous 
veil of mist, and I could not distinguish 
anything clearly ; the window reminded 
me of the magic mirror of the Lady of 
Shalott, upon whose surface dim, mys- 
terious shadows forever came and went. 
Then as | looked the vapor lifted, and 
I saw reflected the bald-headed man, a 
few seats back, intent upon the stock 
quotations in the //era/d ; the dude in 
the seat behind, with a Harvard hat 
and pink shirt, was evidently making 
ardent love to a pretty girl in a blazer 
and a Tuxedo tie ; and the demure Sister 
of Charity opposite had her eyes glued 
on her breviary and was devoutly thread- 
ing a white carnelian rosary through 
her slender fingers. 

‘* It amused me to watch the uncon- 
scious dramatis persone in the shim- 
mering face of the mirror. Suddenly I 
became aware of a figure I had not pre- 
viously noticed. It was that of a woman, 
but L could not think how she could 
have gotten on the train, for I had not 
perceived her when we left Bridgeport, 
and, as you know, we do not stop again 








this side of New York. 
that I had not seen her before and 
asked for her ticket. Why I did not 
turn and confront her at once I cannot 
explain; but my eyes seemed fixed upon 
her counterfeit presentment in the mys- 
tie depths of the plate-glass reflector, 
and I fell une onsciously” to wondering 
why the girl—for she was evidently 
young—had chosen such a strange trav- 
elling costume. She was dressed from 
head to foot in a white yachting suit, 
and even the shoes on her feet were 
white. Ifer head was turned away from 
me. Something in her attitude struck 
a chord of familiar recollection as she 
stood in the aisle, poised on one foot as 
if irresolute, steadying herself upon the 
back of the seat with her bare hand, 
which sparkled with jewels. There was 
but little air stirring within the car, vet 
the loose blonde hair upon the girl’s 
temples was tossed about her face as if 
by a stiff breeze, and I seemed to smell 
the briny odor of the sea. Spellbound, 
I waited for her to move, when suddenly 
my duty as a conductor asserted itself, 
and I got up, intending to find a seat 
for the fair interloper and ask for her 
ticket. Before I turned, however, I 
looked once more into the tell-tale mir- 
ror, and, to my astonishment, beheld 
Celestia Winslow, with mute appeal in 
her eyes. I paused involuntarily, think- 
ing how embarrassing it would be to 
demand her fare, yet knowing I must 
do so; then the sombre pall in the sky, 
which had for a time blotted out the 
moon and Mars, rolled away, and a 


It was strange 


shimmering, unearthly radiance filled 
the swift-moving train. I resolutely 


turned my face to where Miss Winslow 
stood, and saw—only empty space. I 
grasped the back of the chair to steady 
myself, and swept the car comprehen- 
sively with my glance, but she was 
nowhere to be seen. 

‘<'The passengers were all there, just as 
I had seen them in the mirrored win- 
dow—all save the mysterious figure in 
white, who seemed to have vanis shed into 
empty space. I questioned the brake- 
men, the porter, and the dining-car 
employees, but no one had seen wy per- 
son answering the description. 

“‘Tace osted the old gentleman opposite 
to whom I had been sitting, asking him 






























if he had noticed a young lady in white 
who had stood just behind me. 

«“*Young man,’ he replied, testily, 
‘T don’t know what you are driving at, 
for no young lady in white has ever 
passed through /his car ; you’re evi- 
dently a little shaky. Take my advice 
and get the porter to mix you a good 
stiff cocktail.” And the travelling man 
settled back in his seat, convinced that 
he had prescribed a panacea warranted 
to heal all earthly ills. 

‘Well, could not make it out, and 
determined when I got back to Boston 
to inquire if anything had happened to 
Miss Winslow, for I could not help be- 
lieving that she had appeared to me for 
some particular purpose. 

“When I returned to Boston I 
bought a paper at the depot, as is my 
custom, to read on the way up-town. 
I carelessly glanced at the leading 
articles, and then turned to the society 
news; why, I cannot tell, as I never read 
such stuff. Right at the top of the page 
my attention was arrested by the con- 
joined names, Winslow—Wiggins, in 
staring capitals. The paragraph read 
thusly : 

‘A midsummer wedding in high 
life isa somewhat unusual occurrence, 
and society was rather startled at the 
sudden solemnization of the nuptials of 
Miss Celestia Winslow and Mr. Alger- 
non Napoleon Wiggins. Miss Winslow, 
always unconventional, made a_ novel 
departure in wedding attire, and one 
not altogether displeasing. She was 
dressed in a yachting suit made by the 
renowned Mr. Worth, which became her 
to perfection ; on the cuffs and collar 
was the name in gold embroidery of the 
bridegroom’s yacht, the /Veetwing.’ 

“The letters danced before my eyes. 
Could it be true that Celestia, my 
beautiful Celestia, had married that 
purse-proud idiot! Yet there it was in 
black and white. Why should I feel 
hurt and disappointed? In my humble 
position I could never have dreamed of 
aspiring to her hand, and even if I 
went back to my profession it would be 
years before I could earn enough to be 
independent. 

“But why, why should she have 
appeared to me with that appealing 
look upon her angelic face on that mid- 
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summer night when the moon and Mars 
met in such divine communion? | 
again glanced at the notice. Celestia 
had been married on the 5th of August, 
and at the time I saw her the yacht 
must have been far out at sea. Per- 
chance in some mysteriously oceult way 
her spirit reached forth to bid farewell 
to mine in the hour of departure, and I 
beheld her for one fleeting moment clad 
in her white bridal dress and bringing 
with her the pungent salty odor of 
the ocean.” 

The conductor paused, and his two 
comrades looked first at him and then 
at each other as if quite convinced of 
his sincerity. 

“As strange things have happened 
before on the Ghost Train,” said Sam 
Tate, shaking his head, ‘* and I believe 
every word you have uttered, Halpine. 
I used to run on it once myself, and 
that long line of white cars always 
made me feel creepy. I saw something 
queer once, but it is too long a story 
to tell now. Better never mention any- 
thing of the kind to the directors; they 
are apt to think a man has been taking 
too many cocktails, so it is best to keep 
dark. One thing I know to a certainty, 
and that is, that all women are under- 
handed and not to be depended on.” 
And with this well-worn and_ baseless 
slander upon his lips the man was about 
to leave the room, when Jack Halpine 
pulled an old newspaper clipping from 
his pocket which read thus : 

The recent bank failure on the Ist 
of August involved a number of our 
prominent citizens, and it has leaked 
out that the Hon. Josiah Winslow 
would have gone to the wall had not 
Mr. Algernon Napoleon Wiggins gener- 
ously come to his assistance. It will 
be remembered that the beautiful daugh- 
ter of Mr. Winslow only recently mar- 
ried the gentleman in question.” 

‘After reading this paragraph I un- 
derstood itall,” said Halpine. ‘* Celestia 
had sacrificed herself to save her father’s 
honor. Still, the mystery of her appear- 
ance on the Ghost Train and on her 
wedding night remains unexplained, 
and will in probability forever be a 
mystery.” 


COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAGU, 
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AN EPISODE IN ONE ACT. 
SCENE: A drawing-room, fin de siéele, Boston. Time, 1894. 


PERSONS OF 


JACK BIGELOW, from Arizona. 
POLLY SARGENT, his ¢namorata. 


ITE curtain rises. (Polly discov- 
ered in a smart tea-gown reading 
a letter.) 
Polly: That dear Jack! I 
know his letter by heart. 
2 Oh, yes! 


almost 
Ilow does it 


go 


“On Thursday, then, at five, vou may look 
for me, and T shall have a great deal to say to 
you, Polly. Shall I find you the same dear 
girl | left ten years ago?) Times change and 
people change, but | hope to convince you that 
I, at least, am now, as of old, 

* Faithfully yours, 
* Jack BigkLow.” 


I wonder if I really care for him still. 
I wonder if [ shall know him when I see 
him. Will he know me? Ten years is 
an eternity in a woman’s life. (Rises 
and looks in mirror.) No wrinkles, no 
gray hairs. [am a prejudiced critic; 
but surely this is an improvement upon 
the girl he left behind him—a gawky 
creature of seventeen. And he-—how 
does young Lochinvar when he 
comes out of the West?  Te’ll have a 
beard, of course, and a sombrero, and 
a belt stuck full of pistols. Tam ina 
flutter, and that, at twenty-seven, is a 
serious thing. Let me be calm, and 
see that everything is ready for tea. 
(Crosses to tea-table.) Heigho! IHere’s 
Jack’s own cup— the very one he always 
insisted upon having. (Kisses cup.) 
Oh, what is the use of trying to deceive 
myself? Love him? Of course I do, 
always did, and always shall, sombrero, 
beard, and all. He is coming at five. 
It wants the quarter—fifteen minutes’ 
strain upon my middle-aged emotions ! 

(Knter Parker, with a card on a tray.) 

Polly (takes card): Oh, it’s only that 
everlasting Mrs. Floyd-Perkins! She 
talks like the waters coming down at 
Lodore, and stays till the last gun is 


look 


THE DRAMA: 


Mrs. FLOYD. PERKINS, a lively young widow. 
PARKER, a maid. 


fired. She'll spoil my ¢éfe-a-/éle with 
Jack. No, Parker; you may say I 
um —— 


Mrs. Floyd-Perkins (bursts in R. gay- 
lv): Oh, here you are, dearest Polly! 
(Shakes hands shoulder high.) — I’ve 
sent away the carriage, for [I spied your 
fur coat in the hall, and knew you were 
in, as you’re never seen in public with- 
out it, don’t you know. ‘Too bad; 
they're nota bit smart now. Why don’t 
you get a cape like this? Redfern, and 
so cheap-——only one hundred and thirty- 
five dollars. But how are you, dear ? 
(Kisses Polly on both cheeks, French 
fashion, then holds her off and looks at 
her.) Bless me, what a swagger frock ! 
And pink shades, tea-table—why, it’s 
too fetching for anything! Ilit just 
the right moment, didn’t I? [Il stay 
and have a cup of tea with you. Noth- 
ing I like better. I’ve got so much to 
say that I don’t mind stopping a bit. 
In fact, I came on purpose, and noth- 
ing will stir me but a charge of dyna- 
mite. (Pauses, exhausted.) 

Polly (reluctantly, and glancing at 
clock) : Won't you sit down ? 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : My dressmaker 
says I mustn’t. Have you a rose-col- 
ored cushion 2 Yes; thanks. — It’s the 
only sort my complexion can stand in 
this light. Well, dear, where have you 
been 2 Haven’t heard a word of you 
for weeks, and thought you must. be 
ready for floral tributes. By the way, 
which do you prefer? ‘* Our Pet” on 
a pillow of carnations, or the ** Gates 
Ajar 

Polly: Why, I intended calling upon 
you last Tuesday, but - 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : You heard o! 
poor Buttons’s illness? 9 Oh, it was a 
dreadful experience |! J could never live 


so « 


7 


























through it again. As it is, my hair 
nearly turned white. Don’t you notice 
it, dear 2 The possibility of losing the 


dearest dog that ever barked com- 
pletely upset me, don’t you know. 
Polly: What was the matter? Did 


he eat another umbrella ?—I remember 
his previous performance in that line 
or engage in an encounter with the mas- 
tiff next door ? 

Mrs. = Floyd-Perkins — (solemnly) : 
Double pneumonia, Polly! It was sim- 
ply inexcusable of Fifine, but she al- 
lowed the precious darling to look out 
of an open window without his blanket 
on, and of course he caught cold. That 
night he was a little hoarse 

Polly (jesting): Oh, I thought he 
was a little pug ! 

Mrs. Floyd - Perkins (crushingly) : 
And the next day feverish. Yes, it 
was double pneumonia. I sent for two 
doctors from New York, one for each 
lung, and after several days of horrible 
anxiety they pulled him through. — It 
left him so weak that all the curl came 
out of his tail, and they said he 
could not stand the winter in Boston. 
So I’ve sent him down to St. Augustine 
with Fifine and a trained nurse, don't 
you know. 

Polly: Rather an expensive experi- 
ence, I should say. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins: Yes, as I had to 
take a private car forhim, Only faney, 
dear, they wouldn't let me engage a 
seat for my own sweet Buttons in a 
drawing-room car, but were going to 
banish him to the baggage-car where 
he must have come in contact with all 





sorts of rudeness and vulgarity. But- 
tons — born and brought up in_ the 


highest social plane! It’s outrageous, 
perfectly outrageous! I’ve written to 
the president of the road to say so. 

Polly: Well, is there any other 
hews ? There could hardly be any- 
thing more thrilling. : 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : 
heartless, — 

Polly (glancing at clock again): I 
believe 1 am. At any rate, I have a 
soul above Buttons. Have you heard 
of the latest engagement 2 Miss Cot- 
ton marries Count Cazzoni. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins: What, not one 
Of those poor stupid girls the men call 


Polly, you are 
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Ilow 
acean 


* Mumm” and * Extra Dry”? 
much did he cost ? After an 
vovage when a good deal of poker has 
heen played, one can often get an 
Italian count at a great bargain, don’t 
you know. We crossed with one once 
marked down to $1,500. I wanted papa 
to buy him for me, but no. Papa said 
they would not warrant him to wash. 
Cazzoni is a very decent sort, though. 
I wonder he has not married before this. 

Polly (sighs): Yes, he must have 
had plenty of chances. Perhaps he has 
a romance. ‘There was a paper read at 
the Psychological Club yesterday on 
the ‘* Sweetness of Sentiment in Single 
Lives.” By the way, you weren't there ? 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : Why, no; my 
relaxing teacher comes just on the 
Club day, and it is so interesting, don’t 
you know. We relax in blue bathing- 
suits, and after only four lessons I can 
fall down two flights of stairs without 
hurting myself. But isn’t it almost 
time for tea? 

Polly: Well, [ was rather expecting 
saline 

Mrs. Floyd - Perkins: Gentleman ? 
Oh, how delightful! Is it anybody 
with a weakness for my particular type 
of loveliness? I’m beginning to take 
notice, don’t you know. F.-P. was a 
great deal too old for me, Polly. 

Polly: This is an old friend whom 
I’ve not seen for years. 
Mrs. Floyd - Perkins (mischievously, 


pointing at her with a lorgnette): An 
old friend? Kighty or ninety ? 

Polly: Don’t be silly, my love. 
Thirty-five. He has been out on a 


ranch in Arizona for along time, and 
happening to be in Boston to-day wrote 
me to say he would come here at five. 
The least I can do for the poor fellow 
is to give him a cup of tea. 


Mrs. Floyd- Perkins: Why * poor 
fellow’? Ah, you mean to give him 
the mitten, too! Polly, Polly, you’re 


the worst sort of flirt, one of the still- 
waters-run-deep kind. The idea of im- 
porting a man from Arizona on purpose 
to make him miserable! What's his 
name, and what is he like, or dinna. ye 
care to tell ? 

Polly: His name is Bigelow—Jack 
Bigelow. Only think how long it is 
since we have met—ten years ! 
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Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : Great heavens ! 
Fancy remembering anything or any- 
hody who happened ten years ago! 
Maney owning that you remember ! He 
must be a good deal changed. 

Polly: That would be a pity, for he 
used to be uncommonly good-looking. 
Would you like to see the photograph 
of a perfect Adonis 2 Vl run up and 
get it, and you shall see for yourself if 
he’s worth waiting tea for. [tis on the 
stroke of the hour—he will be here in a 
moment. 

(Exit Polly, R. Enter Parker, L., 
with tea-things. ) 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : Capital ! Here’s 
the tea now. Bring it right along, 
Parker. Very good. I might as well 
make it myself and save Polly the 
trouble. She can’t possibly attend to 
that and the young man too, don’t you 
know. J never could even with F.-P., 
and goodness knows there was little 
romance in that. (Takes off bonnet, 
wrap, and gloves, and seats herself at 
table.) Plated spoons! Uumph! I 
declare, if this isn’t the lace I saw the 
other day at five cents a yard! Great 
heavens, what a cup!  ‘ Remember 
me!” Jack’s, Pll wager a penny. Just 
the thing for a cow-puncher. There’s 
more in this little affair than Polly has 
told. Well, 1 mean to stay till I see 
the mysterious stranger. The two 
things | loveare mysteries and strangers. 

(Knter Parker, L., with card on tray.) 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins: Yes, Parker. 
Miss Polly will be back directly. Let 
me see who it is. Oh, Mr. Bigelow! 
Tell him to come in. It’s all right. 

(Knter Jack, L., hesitating. ) 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins (advancing and 
shaking hands, always shoulder high) : 
Mr. Bigelow ? 

Jack: Why this formality, Polly ? 
It used to be Jack. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins (aside): He 
thinks I’m Polly. What fun ! (Aloud. ) 
Then Jack it shall be now. (Coquet- 
tishly.) Am I changed from the Polly 
you knew in days gone by, Jack ? 

Jack : Changed ? Well, rather, even 
to-the color of your hair. It was gold 
then; [ remember because it rhymed so 
well with ** cold,” which you certainly 
were sometimes. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : And = equally 
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well with ‘* old,” which I never mean to 
he, so I dyed it celestial rosy red, love's 
proper hue, don’t you know. 

Jack : And the eyes I’ve been dream- 
ing of all these years were as blue 





as- 
Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : You were, the 
day we said good-by. But wasn’t it 
only natural they should go into mourn- 
ing on your departure ? Now, you— 
how did you like the wild and woolly 
West ? Is it true that there is only one 
buffalo left on the prairies, and that his 
name is Bill? Did you take kindly to 
chasing antelopes over the plain? — 

Jack : Well, [must say I prefer chas- 
ing a dear at home. That’s what I 
came back for. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : Why, Mr. Bige- 
low—I mean, Jack—do you mean the 
deer on Boston Common ?  They’re all 
gone now to an island down the harbor 
named after them. 

Jack : No, Polly, dear. IT came to see 
you across all these thousand miles or 
more. Can’t you so much as pretend 
to be glad to see me? You've been 
my thought by day, my—— 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins: Dream by night. 
That’s just the way F.-P. used to put 
it, don’t you know. 

Jack (astonished) : F.-P.—pray who 
is F.-P. ? 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : Was F.-P., you 
mean. Please put him in the past. 
Dear, dear F.-P.! You don’t know 
what it is, Mr. Bigelow, to lose a hus- 
band when crépe is $9.75 a yard single 
width. 

Jack : Husband ? Whose husband ? 
What husband 2? By Jove, Polly, you 
don’t mean to say you are married ? 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins: Not am, but 
was. Didn't you read about the wed- 
ding in the newspapers—eight brides- 
maids ; point lace veil—horrowed 3; 
diamond  sun—borrowed ; — wedding- 
cake—charged ; and a great big check 
from papa, which he took back next 
day. Why, Jack! How funny that you 
never received the cards ! 

Jack : Polly, this is an awful blow. 
I hoped—no, I believed that you were 
true to me. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins: Well, F.-P. 
had one foot in the grave and half a 
million in the bank. You couldn't 























have expected me to refuse such a com- 
bination as that, especially when you 
never wrote me a word. The other foot 
soon followed, and me voici a gay young 
widow, as Henry James calls it, an ac- 
complished fact. Yes, twenty-seven is 
old for a spinster, but young for a 
widow, don’t you know. 

Jack: O Polly, Polly, how can you 
speak so lightly ? You mercenary ? 
You, the simplest soul that ever lived ? 
And were you happy with a man like 
that ? 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : Happy, yes, but 
not as happy as I am without him. In 
this case distance lends enchantment. 
You see he was a man of an iron will. 

Jack: And you a woman of an iron 
won't. I see, yes. Where did he come 
from ? Remember, as yet I don’t know 
his name. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins: Floyd-Perkins 
with a hyphen, if you please. He 
parted his name in the middle, though 
he couldn’t his hair, for he hadn’t any. 

Jack : Then you are not Miss Sargent, 
but—— 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins: Mrs. Floyd- 
Perkins, at your service. (Enter Parker. ) 
Yes, Parker, what is it ? 

Parker: Please, ’m, there’s a man at 
the door, *m. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : Oh, tell him to 
call to-morrow! We’re very much en- 
gaged now. 

Parker (puzzled): Yes, ’m, but he 
wants to know, ’m, if he can’t come in the 
‘all, ’m, and “ave a fit, ’m! 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins: Oh, merey, no! 
Tell him to go into the next house. 
They have a nice big hall, much better 
adapted to that sort of thing. And, 
Parker—(goes to the door and speaks in 
a low voice. ) 

Jack : Well, I can’t get over this. I 
couldn't have believed that a girl could 
change so. She is no more like the 
Polly [ knew than ‘* Kathleen Mayour- 
neen ” is like ** Daisy Bell.” 

Mrs. Floyd - Perkins (returning) : 
Parker is sostupid. She lets in all sorts 
of absurd peddlers. The other day it 
Was & man who wanted her to have all 
her teeth out so that she could try a new 
kind he was selling. Oh ! (Givesa little 
scream.) I beg your pardon, but did 
you see that porti¢re move ? 
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Jack: Why, no: I can’t say I did. 
Is the house haunted ? Are you expect- 
ing F.-P.’s ghost ? 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins: No, but (ner- 
vously)—it is, it is! (Screams.) Fire! 
Murder! Thieves! (Jumps on sofa.) 
Save me, save me, Mr. Bigelow—I mean 
Jack! (Screams again.) Oh, there it 
goes under the piano ! 

Jack: What, F.-P.’s ghost ? 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : No, you stupid 
thing! It’s a horrid, great big rat, as 
large as an elephant. Don’t go too near 
it. Oh, what shall we do ? Help, help ! 

Jack : Great Scott, we'll have it out, 
elephant or no elephant. Give us the 
poker. I haven't been hunting coyotes 
these ten years for nothing. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins: Oh, you brave 
man! But be careful. 

Jack (poking under piano): What 
reward shall I get if I save you ? 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : Anything, any- 
thing, even to my new pink bonnet. 
(Mouse runs out and she shrieks anew. ) 

Jack : Never fear, Polly, Ul save you 
at the risk of my own life. You are 
dearer to me than—Oh, here he is! (Jabs 
hard with poker and holds up the mor- 
tal remains of a mouse.) 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins (descending cau- 
tiously from the sofa, approaches mouse, 
then draws back with another cry) : 
You’re deceiving me. He's alive still, 
the monster! Oh, what shall we do ? 
Ring for Parker. She'll take it away on 
a shovel. 

Jack : Oh, no, she won't, not if I re- 
member Parker. She would runa mile 
rather than interview one with a shovel. 
Yes, Polly, my dear girl, he is ‘* dead 
as the bulrushes round little Moses on 
the old banks of the Nile.” But hold 
on, | will ring for Parker. It will be 
no end of fun. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : There’s the bell 
behind the door. You press the but- 
ton 

Jack: And Parker ’ll do the rest. 
(Crosses to bell and rings.) 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins (aside) : I do hope 
Parker won't be so scared that she'll let 
the cat out of the bag. 

Parker (entering) : Did you ring, ’m ? 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins: Yes, Parker. 
Will you take away the—corpse. Here’s 
the shovel. 
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(Parker carries off mouse with loath- 
ing.) 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : T breathe again. 
Ah, Mr. Bigelow, that is, Jack, why do 
you suppose mice were ever created ? 
They are just like cows, so sly! 

Jack : To fit out returned prodigals 
with pink bonnets, T should say. Is 
that the gem I’m to carry back to ‘Tomb- 
stone, Arizona ? 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : Y 
I couldm’t part with this. 
coming, don’t you know. 
you the other ina Huyler box. Tt would 
just fit the two-pound size. But you 
haven’t had any tea. (Goes to table.) 
Oh, the light is out! Have you a 
match ? 

Jack (strikes one and lights kettle for 
her) : I hope so somewhere in this weary 
vile of tears. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : 
strike 2? IT hope not. 
P.’s sentiments. 

Jack : O Polly, why do you ever- 
lis tingly bring up that departed shade ? 

Let him reqtiiescat in pace. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : Why dot you 
say! ROT. PL 2) You know that’s what 
youmean. Do you recognize this cup ? 
‘Remember me” when this you 
They left that out, but it is implied, 
don’t you know. 

Jack (takes cup sentimentally) : 
dear old cup! Tt held more than any 
two, that’s why [ loved it sol T’ve 
never had such good tea since. In 
fact, Uve sworn off; you might say 
become a tea-totaller. 

Mrs. Floyd - Perkins: O Mr. bige- 
low—I mean, Jack—I hope, I hope, 
the memory of this simple draught has 
not started you on a downward career. 
There’s a young man next door going 





1, no, Indeed. 
It’s too be- 
I shall send 


One you can 
Those were F.- 


BCC, 


My 


right straight downhill. And it is the 
saddest sight. From tea he took to 
heer, Then came a pipe. Next he 


joined the Masons, which means riding 
wu goat six nights out of seven, don’t 
you knew, and now he stays out. till 
midnight every Saturday. Ie says it’s 


symphony  coneerts, but everybody 
knows it’s boxing-matches. Oh, we shall 
never get our tea! Really this is the 
slowest kettle! I shall have to speak 
to Polly about it. (Catches herself 
suddenly and pauses, embarrassed. ) 
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Jack (astonished) : To Polly ?) What 
Polly? Aha! Tsee! You’ve been play- 
ing a trick upon me, and you are not 
my Polly after all, but—— 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins: Mrs. Floyd- 
Perkins, an it please you! (Drops ¢ 
saucy courtesy.) Ah, I couldn’t help 
it when you mistook me for her. It 
was too good a chance to be lost. She 
had just been telling me she expected 
you, and ran up-stairs to get your 
photograph to show me, when in came 
your card. I know I was a dreadful 
shock to your anticipation ; now own 
up, wasn’t I ? 

Jack: Yes, you certainly were very 
different from the Polly I left. Charm- 
ing, of course, ehapeaux bas! — Only 
one has his ideal. . 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : And yours had 
blue eyes, and hair that rhymed with 
‘cold.’ Well, your taste is irreproach- 
able, Mr. Bigelow—that is, Jack—for 
Polly is one of the dearest girls that 
ever lived, (Laughs.) 

Jack (eagerly): Do you know her 
well 2 You must, you seem so at home 
here. Do you think there is any chance 
forme? You must have guessed what 
I’m here for. After all these years, of 
working and waiting, at last 1 have a 
home to offer her. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : My dear—Jack 
—Polly would be perfectly happy with 
you on fifty cents a year, provided she 
had unlimited credit at her dressmak- 
ers besides. [I am sure you lave only 
to ask to make her yours. She might 
have been marricd a dozen times over, 
and we all imagined that there was 
some romantic reason for her remaining 
single still. It’s so sad to have ** Miss” 
on one’s tombstone, don’t you know. 


Jack : Well, Polly shall have a good 
big ** Mrs.” on hers, if she’ll only say 
the word. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : [fark ! She’s 


coming now. Don’t you hear the clat- 
ter of Louis Quinze heels upon the stair ? 

Her new shoes put on for you. Pll tell 
you what, you shall go be hind thescreen, 
and Vl find out the state of her feel- 
ings for you. There, not a word. Go! 
(Jack finds himself pushed behind the 
screen, above which during the ensuing 
conversation he makes himself fre- 
quently visible.) 























Polly (entering and looking around 
the room questioningly) : I must apolo- 
vize for keeping you waiting. Tam so 
upset, for I can’t find the photograph 
anywhere, and I wouldn't lose it for the 
whole world. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins (archly): Not 
even if you could have the original, 
dear 2. By the way, where is the ignis 
futui ?—that’s Latin for gentle stranger, 
‘don’t you know ? 

Polly : It’s after five. 
has been detained. 

Mrs. Floyd - Perkins: Alas! Men 
were deceivers ever, Polly. We wateh 
and wait for them with our hearts on 
our lips, and like the gay to-morrow 
they never come. 

Polly : You are cynical because it is 
the fashion. Iam glad that I can still 
believe in many things. 

Mrs. Iloyd-Perkins : In many things 
—yes. Believe in the multip lication 
table and the equator, and Shakespeare's 
plays, if you like, dear Polly, but not in 
men. Trifle with them, bother them. 
amuse yourself with them. Only take 
my advice, and don’t believe in them. 
‘ hey are frauds, every one. 

Polly: All but Jack. He was pure 
gold, and is so still ; of that 1 am quite 
confident. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins: Poor little Polly, 
so she should lean on a broken reed if 
she likes! And here she has had a fiancé 
sub rosa in Arizona, while we have all 
been humbugged into believing her 
fancy free ! 

Polly: He is not my fiancé, Flor- 
ence. Though you are a silly chatter- 
box, I believe you would respect a 
confidence, and so I will tell you how 
it happened. Mr. Bigelow and I were 
something more than friends in those 
old days, but we were not engaged, 
and not a word was ever said “about 
it. I knew and he knew that we be- 
longed to each other; and when he 
went away, he held my hand in his 
for one minute, looking straight into 
my eyes with his clear gray ones, and 
no betrothal with bell, book, and candle 
could have made me feel myself more 
solemnly bound. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins: And you have 
never heard from him ? Perhaps he 
Wrote and the letters did not turn up. 


Perhaps he 
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The kettle’s boiling. 





Mails are unreliable, however you spell 
them. 

Polly : No, he never wrote. 
it was better not. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins: Ah, you may 
depend upon it, he has been married 
and settled this long time. Some West- 
ern girl who wears number fourteen 
boots and never heard of Emerson’s 
“* Brahma” snapped him up, and you 
have seen the last of him. Why, only 
look, it’s a great deal past five! Sup- 
pose he doesn’t appear ? 

Polly : Why, then, I shall go on wait- 
ing in the future, as I have waited in 
the past. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins: Like Patience 
on a monument, or Penelope. Wasn't 
she the mythological lady who used to 
do worsted work all day and pick it out 
wl night, waiting for her young man to 
call again ? 

Polly : QO 
serious 2 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : Yes, dear, I was 
when the bill for this gown came in. 
(Jumps up.) But now I have a sur- 
prise for you. Please stand up. Yes, 
this way. 

Polly : What nonsense is this ? 

Mrs. Iloyd-Perkins: No nonsense at 
all. You'll see. Don’t look till Tsay the 
word. (Beckons to Jack, who comes out 
from behind the sereen.) Now, Polly! 
In the words of the poet : 


I thought 


Florence, are you never 


“Turn, Angelina, ever dear 
Thy long-lost Edwin see !” 
Polly : § Shaking hands | Jack ! 
Jack :/ warmly. — f Polly! 
(‘They sit side by side on the sofa and 
talk together. ) 
Mrs. Floyd-Perkins (hums as she goes 
to tea-table) : 
“It’s no matter what you do 
If your art be only true ; 
And ‘is ‘art was true to Poll.” 


Now, I der. t believe I shall get that te: 
Polly, | don’t like 
to interrupt you, but would you mind 
making the tea ? 

Polly: No. Jack would like a cup, 
I’m sure, for the sake of auld lang syne. 
Here’s your own cup, Jack. 

Jack : Large as life. 


Mrs. Floyd-Perkins : 


deal more natural. 


And a great 
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Parker (enters and announces) : Mrs. 
Floyd-Perkins’s carriage. ‘m. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins: Oh, what a pity ! 
"Iwas ever thus from childhood’s hour. 
I must tear myself away. (Rises. Jack 
helps her with her wrap.) ‘Ten people 
coming to dinner at six o’clock, and it 
takes my maid half an hour to get me 
into my frock. Then she is always in a 
hurry, and last week sent me off with 
one cheek round and the other square. 
Good-by, Mr. Bigelow—that is, Jack. 
So glad to have met you. Good-by, 
Polly. Come to luncheon to-morrow, 
and tell me whether he goes on his 
knees prettily. Good-by. (She goes 
out, after shaking hands all round.) 


THE THIEF. 





Polly (at tea-table) : Shall T give you 
two lumps of sugar, Jack, dear ? 

Jack: Yes, Polly, dear; two lumps, 
in the old, old way. 

Mrs. Floyd-Perkins (enters hurried- 
ly): Forgot my lorgnette. Only win- 
dow-glass, but I can’t get on without it 
—invaluable for crushing people. By 
the way, Mr. Bigelow—that is, Jack— 
is it true you mean to take out a new 
settler to the West? Ask Polly’s ad- 
vice about it. She wrote a paper on 
‘*Feminine Emigration” for the club 
last month. Good-by, dear! Auf 
wiedersehen ! Au revoir! (Exit, laugh- 
ing, and kissing her hand.) (Curtain.) 


M. E. W. 








[ rouND a thief to-day within my soul, 
(!). Who prayed a corner and then stole the whole. 
if} The fond, adoptive soul, the thief to hide. 
| Swore often he had gone, and swearing so, but lied. 
| "Till I, in spying, caught him once apart 
‘ 

















The thief—the boy-god with his flaming dart. 
Half child, half man, a man in childlike play, 
i} A child in thought of aught beyond to-day : 

' A child in sportiveness and hopes and smiles, 
A man in teaching and snares and_ wiles. 
Alack ! for spying after thieves apart— 

[ caught the thief—he straightway stole my heart. 


MUIR. 
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as possible how to stuff an ordinary 
bird for use in a collection ;—how 
to make a ** made-skin, ” as it is called. 
You will need a sharp knife or scalpel, 
plenty of corn meal for drying 


| AM going to tell you in as few words 


to the vent. Always keep all the parts 
dry by putting on plenty of meal, and 
do not allow the feathers to become 
ruffled. Then with the fingers press off 
the skin on either side of the cut until 








purposes, a pair of tweezers, <<. ie, —f ° } 


and a needle threaded with silk. 
You will need, too, some kind 
of preservative. Without any 
doubt the most effective thing 
to use is arsenic, but I cannot 
advise you to use it, as it is so 
very dangerous. Even a little 
in the smallest kind of a sore may be 
very serious. ‘There are a number of 
patent preservatives for sale, which will 
do very well: I advise you to use one 





of these, and any taxidermist will tell 
you which he thinks is best for your 
purpose, 
Let us begin with an easy type, an 
English sparrow, or, as he is scientificai- 
ly called, the Passer Domesticus. Lay 
the bird on his back, on a clean surface, 
with the head away from you; part the 
feathers over the abdomen, and with 
the left hand insert the point of the up- 
turned knife-blade into the skin near 
the breast-bone, and cut straight down 











the second joint of the leg appears. Cut 
the leg at this point, and afterwards ex- 
pose all the fleshy parts left in the legs 
and scrape off all the meat. Now strip 
away the skin about the tail, above and 
underneath, cut the caudal vertebra, and 
the skin will easily come off the main 
body of the bird down as far as the 
wings. Expose the wings to the sec- 
ond joint, and cut them off at this point. 
Then keep on peeling the skin off the 
body and off the neck, until the head 
seems to stop all further progress. Then 
comes the hardest part of the bird to 
deal with. Bring the skin down over 
the skull as far as you can without tear- 
ing. Presently you will see the ears ; 
these should be pinched out; then the 
eyes are exposed ; cut the membrane 
that will appear 
over each eye, and 
continue to peel 
down to the base 
of the bill. The 
bony skull must 
not be removed, 
so take out the 
eyes, and then 
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Fig 2a 


prepare to separate the body from the 
skull. Turn the head over and make 
two deep cuts along the sides of the 
tongue, as in the figure. (See Figure 
2.) Then cut from the top of the skull 
down to the other cuts, and a gentle pull 
will usually leave the entire skull clean, 
and the bird ready to be ‘* made up.” 
Clean the wings to the farthest extremi- 
ties, and be sure that no 
flesh remains anywhere 
about the skin. Apply the 
preservative to every part. 
Now put little smooth 
balls of cotton in the eye 
cavities, turn the skin back 
over the skull to its natural position, 
iv. 4. Make and insert a rough body 
of cotton, taking care to put the neck 
of this artificial body well into the skull. 
See that the wings lie naturally, and 
place the bill in a position horizontal to 
the table you are working on. After 
the bird has been carefully and natu- 
rally made up, sew up the first cut you 
made with silk thread, tack the wings 
to the main body to hold them in place, 
cross the legs, and then finally wrap 
him up completely in a thin piece of 
cotton batting and place the whole away 
todry in a form. The made-skin will 
look as this one in Fig. 5 looks. 

A bird stuffed in this way may be 
handled as much as one wishes, and is 
very useful in collections where birds 
are studied, and not looked at only. A 
‘made-skin ” can at any time be taken 
apart and mounted, so that you see how 
useful a method it is of preserving ¢ 
bird’s plumage when you are not able to 
mount the bird immediately. 


Snow-shoeing is a sport that deserves 
more attention on 
the part of all 
strong, healthy 
boys than it gets. 
To go snow-shoe- 


BOYS. 















ing is one of the easiest ways to have 


the best kind of a time on bright 
cold wintry days, but IT suspect not 
many of you ever think to try it. But 


you ought to take every chance you can 
get to go on these tramps over the snow. 
You will find it great fun, and, more 
than that, it is the most healthful sport 
I know of, which at the same time ear- 
ries with it none of the dangers of many 
oi the other good out-door games: for 
remember that snow-shoeing is a game 
which requires hard work to make per- 
fect. 

The principal things necessary are, of 
course, a pair of light, strong snow- 
shoes. You willdo best if 
you buy these, and give up 
ill attempts to make them, 
ut the outset. [tis true, I 
have seen an old, hardy 
woodsman making his way 
over deep show on snow- 
shoes made of barrel-staves. He joined 
two staves together side byside, then cut a 
hole near the centre of oneend, and nailed 
on the straps with which he bound the 
shoes to his feet as in Fig. 6. He cut 
the hole so that in taking a step his toes 
might have room to move freely, just as 
is possible when one is travelling on 
first-class snow-shoes, for the shoe must 





be bound to the foot in such a way that 
both the heel and toe are free to move 
naturally, But this was a very strong 
man, who could carry such a heavy load 
without getting too tired. However, if 
you can find any light, strong wood, it 
is well enough to make shoes after this 
woodsman’s pattern ; or even to copy a 
good pair; but I am afraid your best 
efforts would be disappointing, as home- 
made snow-shoes are not as light and 
strong, nor as well shaped, as those made 
by the Canadian 

woodsmen, or by 
those who imitate 
them. 
The 


next most 
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important thing is to clothe one’s self 
properly. A good suit made of a 
many-colored blanket is the best thing 
to wear, but anything warm will do— 
a football suit, with plenty of under- 
clothing, is just the thing to use. Be 
sure that your feet are warmly dressed, 
but do not wear any shoes with. stiff 
soles; wear moccasons, or something 
like them, as it is not possible to walk 
properly without perfect freedom for 
all movements of the foot. Well clothed, 
and with cold, clear weather, any of you 
will feel capable of walking any distance 
when you start out over the slightly 
formed crust. You will not find it as 
smooth going as it looks, the first time 
you try to manage the cumbersome 
snow-shoes, but on the whole, if there 
happens to bea slight crust on the snow, 
it will be remarkably easy, particularly 
when you remember that you can go 
where you could not possibly go with- 
out snow-shoes, and that you can 
walk miles now when otherwise a 
few hundred yards would tire you out 
completely. 

‘To get the most out of a tramp of any 
kind, it is necessary to have some object 
in view. Among certain boys in the 
Northern States, where snow is plenty 
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many months of the year, it is the custom 
to go snow-shoeing in large parties, and 
to carry with them a toboggan, which 
they take turns at dragging. On this 
toboggan they have a great basket, which 
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they fill full of good things to eat, fish- 
lines and tackle for fishing through the 
ice, axes, and everything they think they 
may need. After they have set their 
lines at the holes in the ice—of course, 
one or two can attend to a large number 
of lines—they set to work to build a 
huge bonfire, so that by lunch time 
every one has plenty to eat, and can start 
for home well warmed up. You must 
be careful not to make fires where any 
harm can come of it. 

On the way, try all sorts of races, and 
see which one can jump farthest. I am 
sure it will result in a good many 
falls and failures, but it will give all of 
you many things to laugh at. When 
you get home, all tired out, see if you 
do not astonish the family by the appe- 
tite this out-door work has given you. 
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T’ is unquestionably a fact that club- 
life 
ing every day to be more and more 

popular in America. ‘There are rea- 
sons, and good ones, for this. Clubs 
other have always ex- 


among gentlemen is grow- 


in some form or 
isted in this and other countries, but in 
the days of our grandfathers the club 
life as we find it to-day was almost un- 
known. ‘Then a few congenial spirits 
would form themselves into something 
which they called a club, meet at certain 
times and places, *‘eat, drink, and be 
merry,” and then go to their respective 
homes, there to live quiet and domestic 


lives until the next club meeting. But 
in our day all this is changed. In the 


large cities in this country and Europe 
the club has become the home. Large 
or small, important or insignificant, 
each club has its followers and patrons, 
and to them the members may go for 
an hour of sociability and enjoyment, 
them an actual The 
from the other side, 


or make home. 


club idea came 
and because American travellers saw so 
much in it that was profitable, pleasant, 
and worthy of copying, it did not take 
long to introduce the institution into this 
country; and once introduced, they, 
like the little peach of popular song, 
> until 
larger centres all over the United States 


“grew and grew,’ to-day the 


are rich in clubs of all possible sorts. 
The the 
popular, for sociability was the original 


more social club, the more 
club idea; and whether the organization 
favors and is conducted in the interests 
of politics, literature, art, science, the 
pulpit, the stage, or an hundred and one 
trades and professions which form the 
original foundation, the social side of 


life usually appeals more to the mem- 
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bers than anything else. But some- 
times one finds an organization—desig- 


nated as a club—so brainy that heavier 
things than food and wine are discussed, 
and where the mental rather than the 
physical man is looked after. But these 
‘clubs ” never rise to the dignity of 
possessing club-houses—** homes of their 
own,” as the club-man delights in call- 
ing them—but must remain content to 
‘*meet around,” as do social organiza- 
tions in the country districts ; for in 
some of the smallest villages, in the most 
out-of-the-way sections, clubsare known. 
But the great club in the great city is 
a great organization. It has grown to 
be a power in the land—oftentimes a 
political, a social, and a financial power. 
Where men meet together for the ex- 
changing of views and ideas, there must 
be strength ; and from such organiza- 
tions must come aid and profit to the 
members, individually and collectively. 


Ir the growth of clubs for men has 
been wonderful in this country during 
the past century, what must be said of 
those for women? In the days of our 
grandmothers women’s clubs were en- 
tirely unknown. What would they have 
thought could they have seen some of 
the modern clubs for women which are 
so successful in so many of our cities ? 
It would be hard, indeed, to imagine. 
Perhaps the idea of women’s clubs came 
originally from the old-fashioned coun- 
try sewing circle ; perhaps in these days 
of women’s progress they organized their 
clubs so as to keep abreast with the men ; 
at any rate, the clubs have become an in- 
stitution, helpful, healthy, and desirable. 

























































It must be said for the women that their 
clubs are more surely working organiza- 
tions than those of the men, the social ele- 
ment very seldom entering largely into 
the clubs. To-day there are political 
clubs organized and conducted by and 
for women ; but art and literature have 
always been the especial fields for their 
work, and such clubs have scored suc- 
cesses Where others have failed. The 
strength and vigor shown in many of 
the women’s clubs of this country 
and Kurope, and the good work they 
have accomplished, is wonderful and 
commendable. After all, the club or 
organization which has charity for its 
foundation offers the best and most suc- 
cessful field for women. Thereshe stands 
in the light of a ‘* ministering angel,” 
and there her truer womanliness is best 
shown. When it comes to actual work 
the club-woman usually accomplishes a 
great deal more work than the average 
club-man—unless the latter happen to 
be ina political club. But in our day 
much good is done by the discussion 
and interchanging of ideas among club 
members, of whatever class the organi- 
zation may chance to be. Mutual benefit 
seems to be the chief aim of the women’s 
clubs of to-day, and the aim could not 
well bea higher one. Lack of proper 
organization seems to have been a draw- 
back in the past among women’s clubs ; 
but now no one can deny the fact that 
many of them work as perfectly and 
harmoniously as do those of the other 
sex. Enthusiastic club-women predict 
that before many years great and mag- 
nificent club-houses for women will 
stand by the side of those of which the 
world is proud. And why not? The 
wealth, the culture, and the brains of 
the land all favor the higher elevation of 
Woman, and proper homes for her clubs 
—whether they be humble or palatial— 
seem ho more than right. Be it said to 
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their praise that more than one city in 
our Union boastsof women’s club-houses, 
and we do not recall the instance where 
they have not been successful. 


WHAT constitutes real greatness ? 
This question was recently discussed by 
a little circle of literary people in town, 
and it would be hard to say whether the 
question was answered satisfactorily, 
even to those who entered into the dis- 
cussion. As might have been expected, 
out of the six persons present, the ma- 
jority considered that true greatness lay 
in the lives of literature, and that the 
greatest persons in history are those 
who figure in the world of letters. So 
this little circle of bright literary people 
selected individually their favored poets, 
historians, and novelists; only one out 
of the six thinking to suggest that 
Christ was the greatest man who ever 
lived. But this discussion illustrated 
to me very markedly the narrow groove 
in which most of us travel, and how 
warped and prejudiced is the human 
mind. Had the circle been made up of 
preachers, ten to one the entire lot 
would have selected Christ as the great- 
est man in the world’s history, or per- 
haps some of their minds might have 
turned to a Spurgeon, a Beecher, or a 
Brooks. For we live in the present, 
and are likely to look no farther into 
the past for our ideals than we can see 
clearly. There is, perhaps, a good deal 
of human nature about this, and, con- 
sequently, it is but natural. ‘* Why,” 
asked an ancient writer and philosopher, 
‘*should one attempt to penetrate the 
mists and uncertainties of the past for 
knowledge, when one can find it all 
about him every day ?” This, perhaps, 
applies better to the times in which it 


°° 


was written than it does to-day. Now 
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we have so much back of us in the way 
to learning and knowledge, that it would 
indeed be unwise were we to attempt to 
live in the present, regardless of the 
glories of the past, or were we to attempt 
to ignore its lessons and teachings. But 
to again consider greatness. He who to 
ohe man may seem a giant, may to an- 
other be only a pygmy ; so it becomes 
only the individual judgment of one 
small brain as to who was or is the great- 
We all 


have our ideals and favorites in real life 


est man in the world’s history. 


and in history, so it would have been 
too much were any one of us to stand 
up boldly and state that any one char- 
acter shone out more brilliantly than all 
others in Fame’s galaxy. It is a long, 
glittering line, when one attempts to 
look down the corridor of time, in search 
of the greatest one. ‘They are heroes, 
martyrs, monarchs ; men and women 
who, during their lives, have swayed the 
left 
strong individuality and influence for 


whole world, and who have their 


good when dead. Because they have 
been great, others who have come after 
them have also been great. The great 
men of our own times would not have 
been for those 


been so wise had it not 


who had come before. The deeply 


learned ones of the past have become 
to 
It is an indefinite 


teachers—often unconscious 





ones 
those of the present. 
rather than a definite absorption of 
knowledge ; for one need not always 
Books 
but 
with them the influence which is im- 
parted as one views the stately line 


read books in order to learn. 


should come, ever and always: 


and file on one’s book-shelves. Reading 
the 


lines, brings an inspiration which to the 


through the covers and between 
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impressionable mind is felt as surely ag 
it could be were page after page and 


i 


volume after volume perused. 


WHAT a fortunate thing it is that, 
when one is lost for a subject, he can 
always fall back upon the weather. — It 
is hard for the weather, but handy 
for the 
Whether in drawing-room, home circle, 


conversationalist or writer. 
club, business or social life, the condition 
of the elements comes In as such a ready 
theme, that it is employed when all 
And here in the North one 
that if 
attempts to give himself up to it he 


others fail. 
has so many varieties, one 
would be pretty steadily employed in pre- 
dicting what the next hour would bring 
forth. 


winter weather in summer, seems to be 


Summer weather in winter, and 


about the order of things—on occasion— 
in our climate of late. So if one goes 
out prepared for frost, he stands in dan- 
ger of roasting ; and, by the same token, 
if he looks for summer heat the sharp 
winds and frosty air may chill him to 
So in the month of April 
—now fairly upon us—the month when 


the marrow. 
all the world is supposed to smile, 
the winds of March 
ceased to make us tremble and shiver, 


when bleak have 
and when, after the spring showers, 
look forward to the bright blossoms 0° 
May, with June to follow with her 
still brighter sunshine and flowers, one 
begins to wonder where the summer 
months shall be passed—in the moun- 
the Europe? 


These are the questions that arise when 


tains, country, or in 
one begins to consider how it will be 
best to escape the heat and closeness of 


the cities during the summer months. 

















TEN Kaster falls in March, 

even the most ardent devotee 

of fashion shrinks from ap- 
pearing in a spring costume ; so this 
year with the festival celebrated on the 
25th of March, fewer spring gowns, or 
even light-colored ones, were seen than 
for many years past, and this month of 
April will be well on its way in the 
treacherous climate of New York before 
women can, with any safety, leave off 
winter clothes. The annual parade 
which was always so much talked of as 
taking place on Kaster Sunday is some- 
what a thing of the past, and, as a rule, 
few women wear anything new more 
than is needed to carry out the popular 
superstition which says that something 
new must be worn on Easter Day if 
one wishes prosperity and new things 
through all the year ; but a pair of new 
gloves, a new veil, or even a new pocket 
handkerchief is enough to save the 
day. 

The great objection to,the non-wear- 
ing of new clothes and bonnets on this 
particular Sunday is that now the pop- 
ular writer of jokes and paragraphs loses 
one of his principal articles of trade 
—the ‘* Kaster bonnet” like “ gentle 
spring” having been the torment for 
cycles of every editor ; and it seems im- 
possible to believe that women have so 
far progressed in this age of freedom 
that they can go to church and enter 
into the services without a thought of 
envy or covetousness for their neighbors’ 
gowns entering their minds. 

The spring sewing, like spring fever, 
must needs be gone through with, and 
every sensible woman is now putting her 
house in order, so to speak, and has set 
to work, if she have the means, to order 
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her summer outfit from the fashionable 
tailor or modiste and milliner ; if she be 
not rich, or only blessed with moderate 
means, to devote days and weeks to the 
manufacture, with the aid of some clever 
seamstress, of a very fetching wardrobe. 
In these days when many women are 
struggling to find occupation or spend- 
ing their time and strength in wild 
efforts to get a chance to vote, some few 
clever individuals are reaping a goodly 
harvest at the trade of dressmaking, and 
many such a one is engaged from sea- 
son to season by just a certain clientéle 
of friends, who, if need be, will fight to 
have her at the time they wish. Thought, 
care, and taste, of course, will enable 
any woman to get together a lot of 
pretty gowns at very little financial out- 
lay. Of course, there is the wear and 
tear and nervous fret of gowns made in 
the house, and the men of the family 
may find it—the spring sewing—almost 
as hard as the old-time house-cleaning 
was wont to be ; but the final result is 
so satisfactory the most obstinate of 
“avillers cannot but repent him of any 
hasty words when he sees his wife and 
daughters looking so stylishly and finely 
arrayed with so little actual cost. 

Dame Fashion, like Mrs. Grundy, is 
very tender-hearted, and marvellously 
adaptable, and this year she shows her- 
self to greater advantage than ever be- 
fore. With singular intuition she has 
grasped the financial situation of the 
country, and has issued the decree that 
individual taste may be exercised, and 
that the old trunks which have been 
put away for fifty and a hundred years 
may be emptied of their contents, and 
said contents made up into all sorts of 
dainty waists, matinées, and skirts ; and 
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the very fact of silks being eighty and 
i hundred years old gives the wearer 
more prestige, for it proves that she has 


had ancestors of wealth and taste as 
well. Beautiful in coloring, texture, 


and material are these same old pieces 
of damask and brocade that do stand 
alone. The glacé silks in the Dolly 
Varden patterns which are now being 
reproduced in the new spring materials, 
bits of lace, rare hand embroideries, 
wrought with skill very rarely seen now, 
all these treasures which have lain by so 
many years are to see the light of day in 
the wardrobe of many a belle of ‘04. 
The ruffles, furbelows, fancy waists, 
and fichus which our grandmothers de- 
lighted in are to be worn; and, while we 
have advanced much in many ways, we 
are glad to take ideas from the old pic- 
tures, even though we modify with the 
experience the lapse of time has brought 
us. It is just as well that this season 
every one can do as she wishes without 
being thought unconventional. — All 
women, and particularly French and 
American women, have an instinctive 
idea of what is becoming ; and, in con- 
sequence, some of the prettiest designs 
are evolved from the brains of girls 
whose lives are laid in pleasant places, 
and who are generally dubbed the but- 
terflies of existence. The simile fits the 
case very well; for does not the butter- 
fly know how to choose the most bril- 
liant as well as the sweetest flowers, and, 
while it hovers from one to another, 
finally settle upon the most beautiful 
flower in the whole garden ? And so the 
much-derided leisure class has an oppor- 
tunity for choosing from amongst the 
most brilliant and beautiful things of 
this world, which those who are busier 
certainly have not time to do. 


SPRING MILLINERY. 


ALL shapes, sizes, and variety of hats 
and bonnets are shown this season. 
Picturesque effects can be obtained as 
well as the so-called stylish, which are 
generally very unbecoming. There is 
an alarming tendeney in the direction 
of the coal-seuttle bonnet, but the 
shapes as yet are so exaggerated that 
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unless some great reformation takes 
place the style will die out. The 
rough straws made with just the faint- 
est resemblance to this shape, with a 
bunch of flowers brilliant in color on 
top, and a few resting on the hair 
underneath the brim, are the only ones 
that could be called pretty, and these 
would have to be worn by young girls 
with very fluffy hair. There will be a 
great many of the little cavalier hats 
worn again, although they are not very 
new, the fashion having started last 
spring; but as they are becoming to 
almost every one, look always trim and 
neat, and are very serviceable, they 
are bound to remain in fashion for 
a while, at all events. Some of the 
leading hatters are showing a style 
which is bound to become very popular, 
although its outline is somewhat. stiff 
and hard. It is somewhat like the 
Alpine or soft hat which has been worn 
in felt by men for the past year. It is 
very simple, trimmed only with a band 
of ribbon, and ought by rights to take 
the place of the sailor hat which has 
been fairly worn out of existence. This 
hat is not so pretty in straw as it was 
in felt, for no matter how pliable the 
straw may be, it can never be quite the 
same thing. However, with the tailor 
suits this hat will be the correct. thing. 
It will never be very common, because 
the shape can only be procured at the 
expensive shops. The little jet hats or 
headdresses which were so becoming, 
and se productive of frantic neuralgia, 
during the winter, are giving way to 
perky little bows and bands of velvet, 
or bands of rhinestones on velvet, with 
stiff aigrettes and flowers. The crown 
of the head is left exposed as it was 
with the jet ; so perhaps the same result 
is obtained, that of severe headache, 
when worn during the cold winds of 
spring. The velvet bands are more be- 
coming, one reason being that the fash- 
ionable way to arrange the hair is to 
part it and brush it more smoothly hack, 
and these little jet bonnets require wavy 
and curly hair to be really very good In 
effect. 

All the trimming on the bonnets has 
been ordered to the rear, and a little 
fall or tassel of lace, jet, or steel 184 
sine qua non on every swell hat, Com- 






















Fig. 188. For description, see 


page 511. 
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ing as this fall does on either side of the 
knot of hair, it gives a pretty finish to 
the back of the head. Some of the hats 
have a frill of lace all around underneath 
the band, and a bow of ribbon is placed 
directly on top of the hat, resembling : 
little in appearance the old-fashioned 
breakfast caps, but this is too trying to 
ever be very popular. Some of the 
women have gone back to the time 
when a rosebud and a pair of strings was 
considered sufficient headwear for any 
one, and one day in March I saw a very 
swell-looking girl on Fifth Avenue who 
had on an extremely stylish costume, and 
whese headwear I could not call either 
bonnet or hat ; it was simply two large 
rosettes of Gminence velvet, which were 
placed on either side of her knot of 
hair. 

I spent a morning last week going 
into the principal milliners’, and must 
confess my brain was rather muddled 
when [ left the last shop. Such a com- 
bination of colors as I was assured were 
fashionable, would have had a tendency 
to drive even an impressionist mad. 
One very striking but pretty bonnet 
had a brim of fine crinkled light brown 
straw. The top of the bonnet was com- 
posed of a perfectly flat bow of black 
moiré ribbon about three inches in 
width ; at the left side of the bonnet, 
standing straight up in the air, were two 
light green leaves of the cowslip plant, 
while a bunch of yellow and brown cow- 
slip flowers nestled at the root of the 
leaves. ‘There were tiny moiré strings 
to be worn with this bonnet. Another 
one I saw fitted closely to the head, in 
the French capote shape, of rough black 
straw with a broad bow in front of net, 
and a buckle forming a sort of diadem 
of jet. At the back of this bonnet were 
six huge magenta roses. One large 
black straw hat was made with small 
crown, around which was fastened a 
Rhine pebble buckle ; on one side were 
three black feathers, and about six or 
eight dozen violets were massed on the 
back of the hat and hung down in two 
ends over the hair as though they were 
falling off. Another large black hat 
was of the flat shape, much resembling 
the plateaus of felt that were worn last 
winter. It was trimmed very simply 
and exceedingly well with three large 


knots of dark green velvet, from which 
sprang, as though growing, eight or ten 
big red roses. The effect of this hat 
was very good, and would be becoming 
to any woman, young or fairly old. 
Another very dressy bonnet was of 
black lace with jet ornaments, in the 
style known as the French bonnet 
shape. The ornaments were very curi- 
ous looking, like the heads of battle- 
axes, but fortunately of a very small 
kind. ‘The bonnet fitted close and firm 
to the head, and was quite low in itself ; 
but the frills of lace and three jaunty 
little tips of black ostrich feathers, 
which apparently had been dipped in 
gold dust, made it look very chic in- 
deed. 

Cowslips in yellow, black and yellow, 
and brown and yellow, are to be very 
much worn this season. Like bits of 
red on hats worn in the autumn, yellow 
seems peculiarly suited for spring wear ; 
and this year the milliners have taken 
advantage of this knowledge, and when- 
ever it can be put, yellow is used in 
flowers, ribbons, or ornaments. It is a 
very becoming color to every one, and 
many a woman wonders why she always 
looks so much better when she puts on 
this or that hat, not realizing that it is 
the little touch of yellow which lightens 
up the complexion and brightens her 
eyes. It is becoming both to blondes 
and brunettes, if only they are careful 
to choose the right shades. 


SPRING DRESS MATERIALS. 


A posiTIVELY bewildering choice of 
materials is laid before the women this 
spring. Such fascinating shades of 
color, such richness of fabric, make 
shopping more than ever a delight, 
particularly as, in consequence of the 
hard times, goods can be purchased at 
much less expenditure than for some 
years past. Crépons are shown in every 
variety of color, and also of material— 
silk, wool, and cotton. This weave is 
certainly a fashionable one, and in all 
fabrics hangs very gracefully. Now that 
we are threatened, and more than threat- 
ened, with overskirts, crépon is almost 
the favorite material for spring suits, 

















Fig. 189. For description, see page 511 
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for it does not get into the thick, 
heavy folds that serge or light cloth or 
cheviot is apt to do. The light grays 
and the numberless shades of brown are 
to be the favorites. They are all made 
up with contrasting colors, and are very 
effective for house wear or for dressy 
street costumes. Moirés, taffetas, and 
watered silks are being bought in great 
numbers. The miroir moiré is the most 
expensive, and perhaps the most fash- 
ionable, but it is hardly worth paying so 
much for, as it is apt to be harsh and 
stiff in a waist. Tor skirts it is excel- 
lent, for it flares out so well and does 
not require to be lined with the grass- 
cloth, or rather hair-cloth, which is 
aun absolute necessity with the lighter 
weight goods. 

lor the tailor-made suits covert cloth, 
cheviot, and serge are exhibited. More 
weaves of serge than have ever been 
shown before, and cheviots galore ! 
The whole country was so deluged last 
year with women in serge suits that a 
great many are fighting very shy of 
serge for the present; but it is such a 
capital material for summer wear, re- 
sisting, if properly sponged, both rain 
and dust, as does no other kind of cloth. 
‘The covert cloths are always very stylish 
in appearance, but need to be made up 
with great care as to cut and fit; a 
poorly cut covert suit being the most 
unsatisfactory costume any woman can 
possess. ‘Tan covert cloths are the hand- 
somest, and black serges are the best, if 
one wishes to be quite in the fashion. 
Corduroy is to be worn, and comes in 
every possible shade, but the browns 
and tans are the handsomest. Corduroy 
is another material which will not allow 
of draping and must be made up quite 
plain. Very light weight cloths of all 
colors and cashmeres are in all the shops, 
but they are quite out of the race with 
the crépons, and are not much used ex- 
cepting for wrappers and house gowns. 

Silks of every description can be 
hought at all the leading shops; and 
once again the time has come when 
every woman who wishes to be well 
dressed must needs own a black silk 
gown. The India silks are in light 
and dark colors: the dark ones with 
the ever-popular white polka dot will 
be used for street wear during the 


summer; and the light colored ones, 
which are in all possible shades, the 
favorite perhaps being the bright cherry 
with white spots or patterns, and the 
grays, yellows, and queer mixed effects, 
to be made up in all sorts of fanciful 
fashions, and trimmed with black or 
white lace. These silks come at all 
prices. They can be bought as low as 
forty and fifty cents a yard, and I have 
seen them as high as a dollar seventy- 
five, so that all purses may be suited. 
The all-over patterns in the lighter 
colors will probably be the favorites. I 
saw the other day one that had just 
come home from Worth’s of a dark blue, 
which was entirely covered with wavy 
white lines, and which was trimmed 
with black velvet, light blue velvet, and 
white lace, showing that all the colors 
of the rainbow can be combined this 
year without giving offence to any one. 

The wool crépons which have a tiny 
silk polka dot woven in them are very 
nice to make up for house dresses and 
for wrappers. They are not, perhaps, 
quite so new as the perfectly plain, but 
are rather more dressy, and are very 
effective when combined with lace and 
satin ribbon. Hopsacking, unless in 
very light weight, has seen its day. It 
is not a very satisfactory material, par- 
ticularly in the darker shades, for it 
soon loses its gloss and freshness when 
worn continuously. 

Nets, grenadines, and baréges are 
shown in all colors, but particularly 
handsome ones come in black. The 
gowns made of these materials are hand- 
some, but are expensive, because to be 
effective they must be made over silk or 
satin, and require a great deal of trim- 
ming of either the same material or of 
lace. ILowever, they are very effective, 
and are dressy enough for evening wear, 
so that many women find they can get 
along with one gown instead of two of 
this sort, by having an extra satin waist 
made, cut low, for evening wear. 


ODDS AND ENDS OF FEMININE 
ATTIRE. 
THE gloves this spring are a sad tax 


upon a woman’s pin money if that pin 
money is not very extensive, because the 
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light colors are decidedly the fashion for 
street and evening wear. Fortunately 
the glacé kid does not soil so quickly 
as the suede, but none the less, gloves 
will not stand wear more than once 
or twice before losing their freshness. 
Some of the swell women still stick 
to the regular walking gloves, like the 
men’s, of dark browns or tans with tiny 
stitching on either side of the ridge on 
the back of the hand, and with the big 
buttons; but, after 
all, these gloves are 
only suited to the 
tailor-made suits, 
and silk costumes 
or even dressy wool- 
lens require the very 
lightest shades or 
white. Very few 
tan gloves of the 
suéde mousquetaire 
are worn, and this 
isa great pity when 
one realizes how 
useful they were 
and how becoming 
tothe hand. They 
are worn with light 
pink evening 
gowns, but then 
suede shoes of ex- 
actly the same color 
and silk stockings 
must match exactly. 

Shirt waists are 
absolutely epidemic, 
and the number of 
them each woman 
finds necessary to 
her peace of mind is 
absolutely startling. 
A great many wo- 
men are utilizing 
their old ball gowns 
for these waists, and 
last year’s India silk skirts are also made 
upinto them. Every shop has counters 
heaped up with short lengths of silks of 
every possible description to be made into 
these waists, which can be finished to wear 
either inside or outside the skirt. The 
prettiest ones havea ruffle over the hips, 
and somedressy ones are made with turned 
back pointed revers trimmed with lace. 
lhe sleeves are made in the big leg o’ 
mutton shape, not quite so large as those 





of the winter, and are finished with 
velvet collars, cuffs, and belt. For 
summer wear the tailors are making up 
the cheviots, ducks, and piqués, and 
seamstresses are busy at work on the 
very lightest weight of India and China 
silks. 

Neck adornments are the great thing 
this season. Satin antique is very diffi- 
cult to get, but is much lighter in weight 
than the mirror velvet which is generally 
used for the full 
piece which is worn 
around the neck, 
and which is fin- 
ished with a buckle 
to fit the throat, or 
jabot and frill of 
lace ; but to possess 
at least half a dozen 
of these collars of 
different shades is a 
necessary evil of the 
times. ‘his fashion 
cannot fail to be 
very uncomfortable 
in summer, and the 
latest collars are not 
lined, and will prob- 
ably, inashort time, 
be superseded by 
ribbon and lace. 

The shoes, boots, 
and slippers for 
spring and summer 
are almost without 
yp | exception made on 

the English lasts, 
and for outdoor 
wear havelow, broad 
heels and pointed 
toes. Low shoes are 
already worn with 
the gaiters, or spats 


Fig. 190. For description, see page 511. as we have learned 


tocall them, and the 
only high boots are made of very light 
kid. ‘These low shoes, to be very swell, 
must be of the finest and lightest calf 
skin, to be polished every day with the 
same blacking that is used for men’s 
shoes. These, of course, are for ordinary 
walking. For afternoon wear patent 
leather low shoes are the correct: thing. 
Later, the tan ones will be worn, but fash- 
ion has never quite set her seal upon these 
light-colored shoes to wear in the city. 
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Fig. 191. For description, see page 511. 
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The hosiery is fascinating and very 
elaborate. Lisle thread, silk, and cotton 
are shown in every possible shade ; the 
handsomest in white or black silk, solid 
color and openwork effect or with even 
lace insertion. Of course, such as this 
demands the daintiest and finest of 
slippers to correspond, and these same 
slippers must have tiny but very brilliant 
buckles, or pearls or beads embroidered 
on the kid or satin. 

The umbrellas and parasols are also 
very elaborate this year, the parasols par- 
ticularly ; for, after all, an umbrella is 
supposed to be in the best style when 
quiet in color, and can only vary in 
the material used and in the design of 
the handles. The natural wood handles 
with red or blue silk umbrellas are 
the favorites ; the others looking very 
conspicuous, and, besides, being imitated 
as in the case of the silver handles with 
most hideous results. 


FASHIONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


KATE GREENAWAY did the world at 
large a great favor when she first made 
popular the little people in picturesque 
gowns and bonnets. The frightful da- 
guerreotypes and even photographs 
that the hand of Time has mercifully 
blurred, and which, like the family 
skeletons, are hidden away in dark 
closets, give us pictures of how the 
children of long ago used to look. The 
little girls with their pantalettes way 
down below their skirts, the boys with 
trousers so fulled in at the waist that no 
one could tell save the woman who cut 
them whether the children were going 
to school or coming home, are a great 
contrast to the children of the present 
day; the boy with his outfit every 
whit as complete as his father’s, and 
the little girl with the full wardrobe of 
a fashionable woman, even to silver on 
the nursery bureaus. The smallest 
children this spring are too pretty for 
words ; for, for very dressy wear in the 
street, they are attired in bengaline coats 
of the faintest pink or blue, or ivory 
white, made with full skirt and deep 
cape, with ruffle and jabot of lace, and 
with quaint old-fashioned shirred silk 


bonnets filled in around the little face 
with a full ruff of soft lace with tiny 
knots of baby blue or pink ribbon. 
Cloth and cashmere are used in the 
coats of the older girls, and are made 
with the deep capes trimmed with braid 
the same as worn by those older. Short 
jackets are more the fashion now than 
the long coats, and the little reefers are 
worn by both girlsand boys. Gingham, 
pereale, and linen dresses are made to 
wear with guimps, and have full ruffles 
and big puffed sleeves, while sailor suits 
in Galatea cloth, duck, and piqué, with 
broad collars, are worn by girls as well as 
by boys. The boys are well fitted out 
with sailor suits of every kind of ma- 
terial, and the mother who can only 
spend a little money has the satisfaction 
of seeing her boy look every bit as well 
dressed as the sons of her rich neighbors, 
the only difference being in the material 
of the suits. Short, tan-colored covert 
coats are the swell things for boys to 
wear, but the dark blue serge reefers 
are also the fashion and are much less 
expensive. Straw hats are not worn by 
the boys before the end of May. A soft 
Alpine felt hat in brown or black is all 
that a boy needs for headwear at the 
present season. Very little silk is used 
in girls’ dresses. For their juvenile par- 
ties, fine muslins, organdies, and piqués, 
made by hand and very simple, are con- 
sidered much the best style, when it 
becomes too warm weather to wear the 
light cashmeres. English girls are not 
supposed to put on silk until they are 
eighteen years old, and like many other 
sensible English customs we have adopt- 
ed this one. Plaids in poplins are 
effective when worn with white guimps 
for children up to ten or twelve years of 
age, but they are apt to look very glary 
and not on the whole satisfactory. ‘The 
prettiest children’s dresses I have seen 
for street wear were made by a French- 
woman, and were of brown crépon, with 
full plain skirt sewed on to a simple 
little waist which was made with large 
sleeves ; with this was worn a deep lace 
collar and belt of brown velvet. The 
jackets to wear with these suits were 
also of brown cloth ; and the hats, when 
the weather was warm enough to permit 
of straw, were of dark brown, with 
bunches of yellow cowslips. The per- 
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cale hats shirred on cords will take the 
place of the bonnets for tiny children 
when the weather gets really warm. 
Until then they are doomed to wear 
close-fitting bonnets or lace caps. It is 
hy no means cheap to dress a little baby 
in the prevailing fashions, for light 
colors soil even) more quickly than 
white, and do not clean so well. A 
few weeks are sufficient to make the 
daintiest bonnet and cloak lose its 
freshness and look very badly, but white 
is not nearly so much worn as it used to 
be, unless during the summer. 

‘Tan shoes will be worn by the chil- 
dren this summer. ‘They must, of 
course, have stockings to match ; but 
although this involves a little more out- 
iay at first, as the right shade of tan 
is hard to get in a cheap goods, they 
last much longer and look much better 
than do black shoes and stockings in the 
dust and heat of summer, and now that 
a polish has been discovered to keep 
these tan shoes in order, they really 
look better fora much longer time than 
any kind of black shoe yet made. 


FASHION NOTES FROM PARIS. 


Paris and America have grown to be 
so near one another, and people are so 
apt to order their clothes from the other 
side, only to have them copied over here, 
that there does not exist the same marked 
difference in styles as when it took four- 
teen days to cross the Atlantic. With 
the Wilson Bill threatening every one 
who brings over to this country more 
than two hundred and fifty dollars’ worth 
of clothes, the probabilities are that most 
people will be content to have their gowns 
made in this country thisspring. In Paris 
they have been wearing, until recently, 
the Eton jacket, which quite went out 
of favor here last summer, owing, prob- 
ably, to the fact that the very stout 
short-waisted women seized upon it as 
the garment best suited to them, and 
the effect was so ghastly that every one 
fled in affright for fear they might look 
the same. These little jackets, when 
made sleeveless and of brocade, are very 
useful in cool days in early spring when 
a heavy jacket or Wrap is unendurable ; 
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and so the Parisians cling to them in 
spite of our not wearing them. — In 
Paris, too, the big bows of moiré satin 
ribbon trimmed with lace ends, which 
are known as Incroyable, are very much 
the style. Over here they are not suc- 
cessful; perhaps because it requires the 
deft fingers of a Parisian woman to tie 
them so that thefe is any style or effect. 
Moiré gowns are very much worn in 
Paris; but the ones that have the pat- 
tern defined like the watered silks, are 
the favorites. ‘They are very elaborately 
made, and the newest thine is to have 
the pattern of the moiré outlined with 
spangled jet. Jet is much worn still, 
but not cut jet; more the flat, spangled 
effect. 

A very handsome gown, just made in 
Paris, | was shown the other day as be- 
ing quite the latest thing. It was made 
of white and black striped silk with two 
skirts but not an overskirt, so far as 
looping was concerned. ‘The underskirt 
was almost entirely of hair cloth, white, 
and was merely faced with the same silk 
as the second skirt, which quite covered 
it, and was fastened to it by the belt. 
It hung quite long, unusually full at the 
back, and flared out around the bottom 
of the skirt, showing the numberless 
inner flounces of lace which the true 
Parisian dressmaker always uses to fin- 
ish the insides of her gowns. ‘The waist 
was made round and was of canary-col- 
ored velvet fitted smooth and = plain, 
without any revers whatever, and was 
trimmed in a most remarkable style, 
having three pieces of the same silk as 
the skirt laid on flat on the velvet as far 
as the bust line in the front and back of 
the waist, giving somewhat the effect of 
plaits or folds, each being outlined with 
the flat-spangled jet trimming. ‘The 
sleeves were immense ones of the new 
leg-o’-mutton style, fitted close in at the 
wrist, and finished at the band with jet 
trimming. The high collar was of the 
silk with a curved jet buckle of the new 
shape, which fits perfectly to the neck. 
The belt was of yellow velvet fastened in 
front with a larger curved jet buckle to 
match the one on the collar, and at the 
back of the waist was a bow and sash of 
a quarter of a yard in width, of yellow 
velvet lined with the silk, and reaching 
to the hem of thedress. I was told that 
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moiré dresses were to be made up in this 
style with waists of cloth, velvet, or silk. 
A very handsome evening gown, which 
had just been finished, was of rose-pink 
satin very long and full, and draped 
slightly over the hips. The waist was 
cut very décolleté and was of black 
satin with enormous puffed sleeves, over 
which fell black net thickly embroidered 
with jet spangles. Folds of the tulle 
finished the dress over the bust, and a 
jet belt and buckle were worn at the 
waist. This combination of black and 
rose-pink is stunning, and is becoming 
to almost every one. 

It is funny to watch how the French 
will start a fashion which seems at first 
very oulré, and will either drop it alto- 
gether or else modify it into something 
inexpressibly dainty and chic. Last 
year the fashion was introduced of rough 
straw bonnets, of medium size, which 
fitted closely to the head, so far as the 
crown was concerned, but had a twisted 
in and out brim, from the end of which 
hung a fall of lace. There was nothing 
picturesque about the fashion, and with 
the exception of two or three very pretty 
blondes, no woman wore it after the 
first trial. ‘This year there is the same 
frill of lace in the most stylish hats and 
bonnets, but the hats are so small and 
graceful that the effect given is that of 
an almost entire lace hat. 

The new colors are two shades of 
pink, amethyst and purple ; heliotrope 
and mauve are declared passé. The 
amethyst is a beautiful color, and the 
purple is the Eminence shade, becom- 
ing to almost everybody. Pink is al- 
ways a favorite shade for evening gowns, 
and can be worn by either young or 
middle-aged women with very good ef- 
fect ; besides, it can be combined with 
black or white. 

The latest French models show a de- 
cided modification of the overskirt. It 
exists, in many instances, but so con- 
cealed by careful and graceful drapery, 
as to make it possible for silks and mus- 
lins, and there is a decided bias in favor 
of the paniers. Speaking of bias, the 
new cut of waist is markedly different 
from last year. One seam in the mid- 
dle of the back, and one under the arms, 
would hardly seem possible for stout 
women, and yet the French women make 
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their waists in this manner, and cut the 
material on such a tremendous bias that 
it makes every one look very slender. In 
moirés, or any figured goods, the effect 
is singularly good of this new bias cut, 
and in all materials it is vastly better than 
making the back without any seam at 
all or in cutting it up into four pieces, 
as was attempted a short time ago, in 
the hope of reducing size by having 
vertical lines. 


FASHIONS FOR LUNCHEON 
TABLES. 


So much is being said all the time as 
to the fashions in dress, it would seem 
as though all the feminine population 
thought of was how to clothe them- 
selves, but in reality quite as much at- 
tention is paid to the changes in fashion 
of serving dinners, and in making the 
table look pretty. In nothing is a 
woman's distinctive taste shown as in 
the arrangement of her home life, and 
fortunately in this age of the world, 
very good results can be obtained with 
the expenditure of very little money if 
the woman of the household only exerts 
herself to have things look dainty and 
neat. Luncheons are never given now- 
adays to such numbers of people as was 
the case a few years ago when throngs 
of women were asked to luncheon, went 
in, dashed for the sideboard or table as 
the case might be, helped themselves to 
what they could get, and then went 
away as soon as possible. Now, to be 
invited to lunch is a great compliment 
because it implies a certain degree of 
intimacy with one’s hostess, and if even 
only two or three are present, as much 
pains is taken that everything should 
look pretty and dainty, as though it 
were the most formal dinner. 

As a rule, tablecloths are not much 
used on luncheon tables; the wood of 
the table must be kept highly polished, 
be it of oak, mahogany, or even black 
walnut. Elbow grease is the best polish 
ever invented, and when combined with 
a little turpentine and linseed oil, will 
make the ugliest of tables look well. A 
centre-piece of linen with outline em- 
broidery must be put in the centre of 
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Fig. 193. For description, see page 512, 
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Fig. 1. 


the table, and a bowl of flowers, or a 
fernery which is very easy to keep grow- 
ing for some weeks, make a good: start- 
ing point. ‘These ferneries may be made 
especially attractive, and may also be con- 
structed for very littleexpense. They are 
made with solid or plated silver bowls, 
and the ferns may be selected with much 
care and taste. Any florist can furnish 
the ferns, or they may be found in the 
woods in summer. ‘The tea things on a 
large tray at one end of the table, give an 
informal look if the luncheon is to be 
an informal affair, and of course the 
hostess must make the tea herself, so as 
to insure it is properly drawn, and not 
steeped as is often the case if left to 
kitchen management. Candies and 
candied fruits set round in little silver 
or glass dishes make the table look very 
pretty, and do not cost much, but if 
one is forced to economize in even the 
smallest details, these dainties can be 
dispensed with. Water pitchers have 
taken the place of water carafes, and 
four prettily shaped pitchers, even if 
they are not of cut glass, look very 
well, and avoid a great deal of bother 
if one’s waitress be not very competent. 
Three courses are quite sufficient when 
only two or three people are asked to 
come in informally, and if the fact is 
kept steadily in mind, that daintiness 


in cooking and’ serving are more desir- 
able than anything, there is no need of 
any extra expense whatever. 

Spring flowers make the prettiest 
table decorations at present if one can 
afford flowers. A pretty way of arrang- 
ing a table is to take a large flat pan, 
and fasten firmly in some moss some 
bulbous flowers like hyacinths, Japan- 
ese lilies, or tulips; they will last for 
several days if given any attention, and 
the sides of the pan itself can be com- 
pletely hidden by a broad piece of rib- 
bon finished off with a stiff, big bow; 
satin ribbon is the best for this purpose. 
Four small green flower vases of thie 
slender shape which comes in colored 
glasses, each filled with a bunch of vio- 
lets placed around this pan of growing 
plants, and two low china baskets filled 
with violets also on the table, will make 
it very pretty. If one wishes to be 
extremely artistic, the flowers which 
are supposed to be growing and. really 
are for the time, can be of purple and 
white hyacinths, and the ribbon can be 
of purple to match, or else green of the 
shade of the leaves. There is no woman 
who will not, if she have the patience, 
be glad of the trouble she has taken if 
she follows out these directions, for the 
writer speaks from personal experience 
as to the satisfactory results attained. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


Fra. 188. <A street costume is shown. 
The skirt fitting close over the hips 
and flaring out very wide -at the bot- 
tom, is of the new shade of brown and 
is of light-weight cloth. It is slashed 





« 
up at equal spaces and shows the under- 
skirt of black moiré. The buttons and 
little loops are of black satin. The 
smooth-fitting vest is of the cloth, but 
there is an inside vest of black moiré = ‘ 
with collar of the same material. The 4, 9 ‘ 
short jacket which is fastened with —* 
black satin loops and buttons is lined 
throughout with black moiré like the 
broad revers. ‘he rough straw hat has A 
a bunch of the new shade of amethyst f 
roses, and the strings are of black satin. 
The gloves are of brown, exactly the 
shade of the dress, with black stitching, 
and the parasol is of brown silk lined 
a 





Fig. 2 


with black and is finished with a broad 
ruffle. Redfern design. 

Kia. 189 shows a gown which can 
be worn in the house or at receptions. 
It is made of the new shade of purple, 
and is of heavy silk made with double 
skirt. The trimming is of the new 
kind of spangled jet embroidered on 
the silk. The rows of what look like 
braid are of narrow black satin. The 
full collar is of black fastened at the 
back of the throat. Redfern design. 

KiGg. 190 is of a smart walking coat 
of cheviot, or rather covert cloth. It is 
not so long as some which are worn 3 is 
, amore becoming length to a medium- 
{ ? sized woman. It is designed by Red- 

' fern, and has a deep turn-over collar of 
a the same material, and an inside waist- 
coat of some bright stuff with pointed 
0 -i revers. The hat is of a dark brown 
.-* with bunches of yellow cowslips and 
brown ribbon. Theumbrella is of dark- 
brown silk with natural wood handle. 

Kia. 191 is a Blum costume for 
spring wear. It is of dark mirror vel- 
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vet, and has three colors in it, green, 
black, and heliotrope. The waist is of 
velvet with a little coat which is exceed- 
ingly jaunty, and has something the 
effect of a bolero, with revers covered 
with yellow embroidery, as is also the 
collar. The sleeves are of velvet. The 
under skirt is a dark satin surah of a 
deep purple, with a ruching of velvet. 
The overskirt is of pale heliotrope cloth 
and is caught up on the left side with a 
rosette of the dark velvet. 

Kia, 192. This figure represents a 
house dress, and is very elaborate. ‘The 
skirt is of black satin fitting tightly 
across the hips. ‘Three full organ folds 
in the back. On both sides of the 
skirt, around the bottom, cream white 
broadcloth is appliquéd and embroid- 
ered with fine jet as is also the bodice. 
The waist is made of accordion pleated 
white chiffon. On the shoulders are 
two deep falls of tabs of the cloth 
embroidered to match the skirt, and on 
top of them are black satin ribbon bows. 
The neck is filled in with fine knife 
pleating of the chiffon, finished around 
the neck and around both sides with the 
fine cut jet. The sleeves, which fit close 
to the hand and are only full as far as 
the elbow, are of black satin ; the only 
trimming being tiny edging of the jet 
around the wrists. Blum design. 

Fig. 193 is a very dressy gown of 
turquoise blue silk trimmed with point 
de Venise lace. The underskirt is of 
plain blue silk, over which the overskirt 
or upper skirt hangs in points. The 
waist Is of the turquoise blue silk and 
has two plain berthas of black velvet. 
The neck is filled in with accordion 
pleated dark-blue chiffon, which con- 
trasts beautifully with the narrow ber- 
tha of white lace. ‘The sleeves are large 
puffs and of the same material as the 
dress, turquoise blue silk, and have large 
capes to them of the point de Venise 
lace. The buckle on the collar and 
belt and the finish of sleeves at the 
wrist, as well as the trimming around 
the points of the upper skirt, are of the 
finest of jet. Designed by Blum. 

Kia. 1 shows two of the new French 
bonnets. The one on the right of the 


picture is very picturesque, and is made 
of white lace, a straw crown and black 
velvet, with a bunch at one side of 
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daisies. The bonnet is of light-brown 
straw with green satin ribbons and 
bunches of cowslips brown and yellow, 

Kia. 2 is of lace straw, which means 
that the straw is made like insertion of 
coarse guipure lace. This style of hat 
will take the place for some time of the 
broad flat leghorn. The one in this il- 
lustration is trimmed with a broad bow 
of amethyst satin ribbon, and has a 
bunch of flowers and aigrette of yellow. 
The flowers are yellow cowslips. 

iia. 3 is of coarse, rough straw of a 
peculiar shade of green. It resembles 
in shape the poke bonnet. It is trimmed 
with the new color of red roses and with 
white watered ribbon. The bow at the 
left side of the hat is fastened with 
a Rhine pebble buckle, and the long 
strings are finished with a band of lace 
insertion. The above Paris bonnets, 1, 
2, and 3, are imported by Thomas HI. 


Wood & Co. 


NOVELTIES. 


A KEYLESS carriage clock is among 
the latest and most ingenious contriv- 
ances introduced, and one which will 
be welcomed by those who are much 
given to travelling. A good point about 
it is that it needs not to be opened in 
order to be wound, and that the works 
are thus kept free from dust and dis- 
turbance. Made of oxidized silver, such 
a clock would form an acceptable bridal 
or birthday gift. 


A set of cut crystal table glass, re- 
cently made for one of the crowned 
heads of Europe, consists of a complete 
service for a hundred and fifty persons, 
and, besides a number of handsomely 
cut water pitchers and decanters, in- 
cludes eight glasses and an ice plate for 
each person. Each piece is engraved 
with the royal crest, and is so skil- 
fully cut that a series of exquisite 
prismatic effects are obtained, like noth- 
ing so much as those found in the 
purest diamonds. Unlike the rest of 
the service, the hock glasses are ruby 
colored, possessing all the richness and 
brilliancy peculiar to that most beautiful 
of precious stones, 











These four women, and four million others, are to-day wear- 
ing Dr. Warner’s Coraline Corsets. Made in 25 different 
patterns, to fit every variety of figure — tall, short, slender, 
stout, either long, short, or medium waisted. The right one fits like 
custom-made. $1 to 12. Highest grade Parisian styles. Sold 
everywhere, Warner Bros., Makers, New York and Chicago. 
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THE OBLIGING YOUNG MAN. 














1. Allow me. 
‘ 
t 
Sy Two ways of washing. 
“3? One is the same way your grandmother washed 
} A. —but there wasn’t anything better, in her day. 


.. them up and down on a washboard till you 
) * get the dirt worn off. This is hard work 
Ak = while you’re wearing offthe dirt, you're 


) wearing out your clothes, Pile 


: ay \ too. The other way is qs 
ig ===> is Pearline’s. J3- & J? 


y \— 7 You put the clothes rA | 
into Pearline and water—then you wait. | 
Pearline gets the dirt all out. A a 


fy 4G You rub soap into the clothes—then you rub 
v 9) 









rinsing makes them perfectly clean. 
Pearline does the work, There 


can’t be anything so easy, so econom- x =a =A 
ical, or that keeps your clothes sof? ———— 
absolutely safe from harm and wear a 


and tear, 





Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you 

‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.”” IT’S 

are: FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends 

you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 426 JAMES PYLE, New York. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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So 


WARWICK e - yo am BLD? 
€@@ CYCLES. 


Why is it that the : WARWICK is so popular with 
all progressive riders? Bec ause LIGHT WEIGHT 
IS IMPOR’ FANT, and the 794 WARWICK, with 


road tires, complete, weighs 


ONLY 25 POUNDS 





Yet it is fully guaranteed by us in every particular. 











There are other _— wheels in the market, but they are 
not warranted to be strong as the heavier ma chines 
With such light rete ia you must use special care, but : 
not with the LIGHT WARWICK, Send diagram or rough sketch, 
We Guarantee our 25=pound | _ showing the number and arr: inge- 
Warwick. ‘ment of rooms you want, and such 
Incontestably, it is veritably ‘fa steed of steel,” | — deti uls as .. hi ive fixed your 
erbly made and good for « hE phan It ‘ J TaVel =) > 
EASIEST RUNNING WHEEL ON tHE 7d upon, and you will receive 
MARKET. | FREE OF CHARGE 
SEWD FOR CATALOGUE. Drawings and other Valuable Aids. 
WARWICK CYCLE /1FG. CO., C. SCHUBERT, Architect, 
Spingfield, Mass. | 658 Broadway, New York. 





The May number of 


GODEYS MAGAZINE 


will contain the second installment of the 


Remarkably Strong and Dramatic Serial Story 


LOYAL FOES. 


By FREDERIC REDDALL. 





Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated by 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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Quite casy, 





THE STAY THAT STAYS “nett. 


Put up in yard lengths, the same 
as whalebone, also in short lengths, 
muslin covered. Sample set for ¢ 
one dress by mail, 25 cents. sold (¢ 
everywhere. ( 

( 


td 








Werner Bros., makers, N. Y. & Chicago. 


PP rR rrr AAA 























With “PERFEC- 


THOUSANDS Have Saved Dealers’ BIG PROFITS | TION” Dyes you 
BY BUYING DIRCT FROM US #t get BRILLIANT 
FACTORY PRICES. BICYCLES allstyleSs — — = Colors, warranted 


New and Finest Makes. Write for ele- FAST TO LIGHT 

gant 4 FREECATALOGU Eand join 79 and washing. No dull or uneven colors if you use 

our army of delighted customers. ** Perfection’ Dyes. We send 6 packages any colors 

SIEG & WALPOLE MFC. CO., you wish to try for 40¢ Single package lOc. New 
283a WaBbasi' AVE., CHICAGO, ILL, * sample cards and catalogue FREE. 


W. CUSHING & CO., Box 48, Foxcroft, Me. 
You can write sentences in an 
« hour bv the celebrated non- 


0 TO 75% NET 
shading, non-position, connective vowel PERNIN method, Read TO INVESTORS. 
We have investments i 

0 Chicago Heights fet ;: 

that will pay from 50 to 7 











ike print; great brevity, Lessons by Maw. Trial Free. 


Write to H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 








Wy Y Ee ~ KNIFE! so yx on why per cent. Write us to-day for full particulars. 
+ ataracts or scars can be absorbed. “ ‘ sat ae 
Paralyzed nerves, Diseased eyes or lids cured, ‘ We convince Chicago Heights Land Association, 
all.” Pamphlet free. Address, = . : ; 
| THe Larcesr Reat Esrare Firm iN AMERICA 


EYE INFIRMARY, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Main Floor Chamber of Commerce, - CHICAGO. 


READINGS, RECITATIONS, 
CATALOGUES FREE!!! DIE wanted to write at home, best wages, 2c. sta 
DE WIT’, ROSE B81., N. ¥. Blush of Roses. South Bend, Ind 


va lw. - SATISFACTORY WALL PAPER ~. . THE KIND 


; ‘OU GET...-- 
a WHEN YOU TRADE WITH US! —s | 


Send toc to pay postage on samoles that suit, or money refunded by F, H. CADY, Prov., R. 1. 





































Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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So 800 


AK-C-OU-S 5 








BUVVVVVA 
A CRYSTAL OF 


Granulated 
x Sugar 


MAGNIFIED 450 TIMES. 


IT 1S ABSOLUTELY PURE, 
Last year PRIMLEY used 


640,000 POUNDS 
of pure Granulated Sugar in his 


California Fruit 
Chewing Gum. 


The purest and sweetest gum made. 
All dealers sell it. Insist on PRIM- 
LEY’S. You will find it quite unlike 
other gums, 





Send 5 outside wrappers of either California 
Fruit or Primleys Pepsin Chewing Gum, with two 
2-cent stamps, and we will send you “Uncle 

Jack,” by Walter Besant, or any other one of our 
Li 700 fine Books. Send for list. 


: 
: 





SS) 
PENG 


ER 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
NEARLY 100,000 NOW IN USE. 
Received Highest Award, World's Fair, Chicago. 


JUDGES’ REPORT: 
x. ‘The TONEis Musical and Powerful, combined witha sym 





pathetic 
Grands.’ 

2 “The SCALE is thoroughly even and the ACTION of th: 
Highest Grade.’’ 

3. ‘* The TOUCH is firm, yet easy 
promptly.” 

4. ‘The MATERIALS used are the Best, and superior wor k- 
manship is manifested in every detail.” 

“The CASES are artistic in design, and the taste shown in 

the selection of woods merits special commendation.” 


This only confirms the opinion of the Musical Public. 


THE FISCHER PIANO! has kept in advance of a‘l 


improvements rel: iting to a 
high grade piano, and stands to S to-di iy unrivalled in all its excel- 
lencies of 


and Singing quality, especially marked in the 


and elastic, and repeats 





TONE, 
ENDURANCE, 
ACTION AND WORKMANSHIF., 


































R J. P. PRIMLEY, 110 FIFTH AVE., corner 16th Street, 
Sei eS | NEW TORE. 
r hirecitiaheetatid 
==) 4 
ONE $Pisje 4 GOLD PLATE 
WARRANTED FOR six MONTHS WEAR’ CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
A) wit yourname nnd addressand we 
——— aia 
—_ ~ charm sent with it. You ex- 
pee ss- CLEA 7 amie Ger tat eae 
ER THAN = 7 NG =Yo) i=" price, 62.75 and exp! ess char- 
OR ANY OTHER SUBSTITUTE FOR WHALEBONE. beantituily veneraved ‘aud 
a warrantec 1e 20 ne- 
Dealers a are Authorized to REFUND THE MONEY keeper in the World for the 
in any case where ROYAL-BONE breaks. fog lg t* Ag 
wrinkles, or fails to give perfect satisfac- a ene Sees 
m tion in SIX MONTHS wea> ina dress., —_— 
T “fd FOR SALE AT “THE. BEST “ beings 
DRY GOODS STORES. | NATIONAL MFG. 
—AN D— 


By mail postage paid 20 Cents per dozen. | 
THOS. P. TAYLOR. Manufacturer, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
18i00 AND | 
100 uP. 


RUSHTON AMOne 


CANOES 
Medal and 
J. H. RUSHTON, Canton, New ‘Koek. 





Diploma 


IMPORTING CO. 


334 DEARBORN Sr., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








| aes AND HEAD NOISES CUREL 


by Peck’s Invisible Tubular kar Cushions, Whis 
pers heard. Successful when all remedic 


fil, Bold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way,N.¥. Write fur book of prov cf REE 








ee 





at World’s Fair. 
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BICYCLES 


Strictly High Grade 
Warranted One Year 





GREATEST HIT OF THE YEAR 


Gentleman’s high frame, machine of superb con- 
\ struction, titted with G.&J.clincher tires anu allother 
) modern improvements, warranted equal to any bi- 
} cycle built, regardlessof price, at only $85.00. War- 
ranty backed by a Million Dollar Company. Cet 
Cata. “A** deseribing full line 24,26 and 28in. sizes 
Ladies’ and Gents’ mailed free. 


Indiana Bicycle Co. 


Z St., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 





~ Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 











Beg pardon !!! 








A “9 O82 
LEWIS’ 98% LYE 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED (parenten). 

The strongest and purest Lye made. Unlike other 
Lye, it being a fine powder and packed in a can 
with removable lid, the contents are always ready 
for use. Will make the besf perfumed Hard Soap 
in 20 minutes without boiling. Wt is the best for 
cleansing waste pipes, disinfecting sinks, closets, | 
washing bottles, paints, trees, ete. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. CO., Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


<a Qr FAT FOLKS. 
b Z i | Gradual reduction, safe 


and lasting results guar 
anteed ; advice free. PROF, X. DYX, New York City 


fs ) 














Who would 
save expense 


omens Will get our 





who wa 








to them. 


[PLANTER 


in all parts of the U. S. 
deal with We refer 


nt only the best, 









CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


catalogues, sugges- 
tions, plans and estimates— FR 

Rare Novelties in Trees, Shrubs and Plants 
from all parts of the world — not to be found 
elsewhere in U. S. 


@ SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 


Discriminating buyers, 


200 ACRES FINEST 
STOCK IN U. S, 





LADIES’ FANCY WORK MANUEL. 
A new book, just out, with alll the latest ideas 
in Needle Work. Crochet, Knitting and Em- 
broidery. Contains &@ patterns of Knitted 
Laces, Charming Crochet patterns, and diree- 
tions to make articles for home decorations, 
tidies, chair-searts, doylies, purses, table mats, 
shopping bays, lamp shades, shawls, Afghans, 
toilet sets, counterpanes, sofa-cushions, chair- 
covers, pin-cushions, dressing slippers, babies’ 

socks. Complete instructions with each design, 

Illustrated with OS avings. I send this 
Great Book F to any one sending 
10 cents to pay postage. 
Mme. TOUISSART, Box 3139, Boston, Mass 


















Ki WANTED TEACHERS 
— 


a \¥Y For public, private and commercial schools 
MG), in the West, Fast, North and South, Male 
— and Female, Superintendents, Principals and 


College Professors. Also for special studies, 
- aS music, drawing, manual training, etc. 
% { ~ Address THE AMERICAN 322PotterBldg 


Edvor School Board Journal New York City 


$10 00 to $25 00 per week made working for 
~- S us. Ladies are equally as successful 
asmen, Parties preterred who can devote their entire time and 
attention to the business, but spare moments may be used to good 
advantage. <A splendid opportunity. Address, for particulars, 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., No. 5 S. 11th Street, Richmond, Va. | 




























H. F. Deino & Co.D 





AGENTS $10 a day at home 
selling LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating Jewelry, Watches, 
Tableware, Bicycles, etc. Plates 
finest jewelry good as new, and 
7] on all kinds of metal with gold, 
silver or nickel. No experience, 
Anyone can plate the first effort. 


BA Goods need plating at every 





house. Outfits complete. Differ- 
ent sizes, all warranted. Whole- 
sale to agents $5 up. Big pro- 
fits, good seller. Circulars free, 


ept. No. 6, Columbus, O. 








[World's Fair Hi 


Medal and Diploma 
on our INCUBATOR and 
‘ BROODER Combined. 
: Old Reliable” keane 


If youare interested in Poultry, it will@® 
E pay you to send 4 cents in stamps for our 
£72 pago catalogue, giving valuable pointe 
on Poultry Culture. Address 


ce . 
: Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. Quincy, a! 
PRORSSRRAASASSASEAEDSERRSRASESRREASSES SS CASE RDS Eo: 





ghest Awa 


— 
= ll 
a 








Z 1as8 
—% Fowls. 
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The 


Menorah Monthly 


DEVOTED TO 


JEWISH INTERESTS, LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


The ONLY Jewish Monthly Published in America and 
England, and the Official Organ of the Inde- 
pendent Order B’ne B'rith. 


Opinions of the Press: 
“THe MenorAn Monruty keeps the even tenor of its way ¢ 
a high exponent of Hebrew thought.’’—. }. Press. 
Boston Herald. 
‘THe MENORAH shows wise and kindly theological liberality.”’ 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
“That wise Hebrew periodical.”’—M. V. 7rtbune. 


“It is edited with eminent ability.’ 


“ Its articles are instructive and the selections are interesting.” 
Jewish Messenger. 
* Its articles are on timely subjects treated with admirable force 
and skill.” — American Hebrew, 
Subscription : 


$3.00 Per Annum for U. S. and Canada. 
$3.50 for Foreign Countries. 


t# Our October and November special numbers will be given 
as premiums with all subscriptions commencing now, 


MENORAH PUBLISHING CO., 
204 Temple Court, New York. 





Did you ever consider that in typewriting the real work is per- 
formed at the key-board, and the lessening of fatigue resulting 


from 


MACHINE WITH LIGHT TOUCH? 


This is one of several essential features in which the Dens- 
more demonstrably excells every competitor, Recently awarded 
contract boenpgey machines to the U.S, War Department. Now 
ready, the 1894 Model with strong, new features, pronounced by 
Pres. I aban. Wells College, ‘ta fine study,’ and by many othe rs, 
‘SoThe World’s Greatest Typewriter,’ indeed.’ 
Represented in every large city, Pamphlet free. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CoO., 


202 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





“From One Judge All.” 


Read the following letter; one of hundreds that come in 
spontaneously. Con its story of affection and confidence: 
“The Reading of it is an Education.’’ 

DEAR Stk:—THe EvANGELIs? is an old friend, for 
my husband took it from its first number, and to us it 
has seemed the ve ry best.of the Religious Journals, It 
has been a power for good in all the conflicts through 
which we have passed. ‘The reading of it is an education: 
but it needs no eulogy; it speaks for itself, 

Very respectfully, 

Kansas Crry, Mrs. H. W. HYATT. 

Send for a Free Sample C opy and test a EVANGE- 
List’s value for yourself, 

THE EVANGELIST, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


“GILL ENGRAVING CO, 
sao DuaaveRs Foe CRLIN ER S 


Box 2330. 





+ ino 
eked MOST OF THE LEADING MAGAZINES,: 









L at home, to assist us preparing ade 
dresses, ae so other writing and easy 

e work. $25 to $30 per week entire 

| arriemateeieee a ifs convenient enclose stamp. 


WOMAN’s CO-OPERATIVE TOILET. Co. » MILWAUKEE, WIS. (ine.) 





. DAVIES, TURNER & Co., 
oreign Express and Custom-House Brokers, 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


t OW to Conpuci 
__ McAllister, Mig 





ENTERTAINMENTS, etc.; a book free, 
- Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York, 


ST. LOUIS MACAZINE 


TO YOUR ADDRESS 


Two Years for $1. 


The regular price of the St, Louis Magazine is $1.50 a year, but 
in offering it to you at $1 for two years (which 1s less than cost) 
we hope to in that time get you so interested in our Monthly that 
you will continue taking the Magazine always. ‘The loss to us in 
sending it to you two years wad $1 we consider as so much money 
spent in advertising our Magazine and creating a permanent and 
enormously incre: ased sadiaion, Hence if the monthly visits 
of the St. Louis Magazine to your family for two years are made, 
we flatter ourselves you will become a permanent subscriber. 
Send along your dollar and receive the St. Louis Magazine for 
two full years. If you desire a late sample copy, send 10¢ for one, 
and also receive an 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR CHARM 


with Lord’s Prayer coined in smallest characters, 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, 
AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with * Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 60. Wileox Specifie Co., Phila., Pa. 


2819 OLIVE ST., 
ST, LOUIS, MO, 















paper 
border for a large room. 
Paper Hangers’ large complete sample book, $1.00 


THOS. J. MYERS, | 206 Market St. Phila., Pa. 





2 cts. to so cts. a roll. Send 
8 cts. for roo fine Samples, $1 
will buy handsome and 





THE TOURIST 
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is a Monthly Magazine for people who travel for health or pleasure, It is of 
interest to people who do not travel. he subscription price is $1.00 a year, A 
specimen number will be sent upon application to 


F. G, BARRY, Publisher, Utica, N. ¥. 


“| 




















4. Mind your own business!!! 





RSON PIANO 
< 60.00 


43 YEARS 
BEFORE THE 
PUBLIC, 
SWEET TONED. 
SOLD ON 





Moderate Pricos, 


TERMS 
REASONABLE. 
wy Every Instru- 
ment Fully 
Warranted. 


Ue i 
MERIT. f - Catalogues Free 


EMERSON PIANO GO., 92 FirTH AvE., New YORK, 


116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 













=f Money selling Beveridge Cooker. 

= -| Latest and simplest cooking utensil. No 
@ oder. Food cannot burn. Saves labor 

- i and fuel. Cooks on oil, gas or coal | 


Agents Wanted, either sex. Big Pay. 
) ‘w_! A lady sold 1730 in one town. Address, 
wm W. E. BEVERIOGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 








“GILL ENGRAVING (0, GODEYS 


Cre 104 CHAMBERS ST, 11. oe 
HALF-TONE ENGRAVERS FOR "Cre 


% AND MOST OF THE LEADING MAGAZINES COS 


IT ANO PAY FREIGHT. 


Ay Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im 
= proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
ed finely tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 


MYg—— WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU D0. 






OM) 20d heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
y Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
44) der Shuttle, Seif.Setting Needle and 4 complete 
set of Steel Attaehmenty; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 
75,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments, Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s protits. 
Cut This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 

RE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 





ESPEY’S 


FRACRANT CREAM. 


For chapped hands, face, lips, or any irritation 
of the skin. Is a scientific food and tonic for 
the skin and complexion. Prevents tendency to 
wrinkles, or ageing of the skin. Keeps the face 
p and hands soft, smooth and plump. Ask for It 
and take no substitute. 

SOLD BY ALL RELIABLE DRUGGISTS 













Take a Course in the 
U DY SPRAGUE 
Correspondence 
LAW School of Law. %&@ 
(Incorporated.) 
J.COTNER, Jr.,See’y, 
AT DETROIT, MICH ‘ 


No.18 Telephone Bd'g 
Send 10c. stamps fo 
. particulars, 

















Handsome new 160-p.Catalogue free 








Evergreens, Roses, Hardy Plants, FOR. SPRING PLANTING. 


T n bk Za F R U IT and OR N A M E NTA - Shrubs, Grapes, Small Fruits, 
2 ELLWANGER & BARRY .*"'i'sire cues posausnes YF 
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CAUTION. 


The genuine Bell-cap-sic 


have a picture of a Lcll on the 


Druggists Everywhere, or 





















NO FAMILY 


should be without 
Dr. Grosvenor’s 


Bell-cap-sic 
Plasters, 


a safeguard against conges- 
tions, inflammations, or op- 
pressions of the lungs, pneu- 
monia and pleurisy. These 
diseases should be treated 
without delay, lest they 
develop dangerous symp- 
tons unexpectedly. 


Bell-cap-sic Plasters 


are quick in action and 
lasting in effect. Invaluable 
in treatment of rheuma- 
tisms, sprains, strains and 
all lamenesses. ‘They cure 
by removing the cause. 


FOR WOMEN, 
Bell. cap-sic Plasters are 
invaluable; they rest the 
muscles, relieve _ tired, 
aching backs, and drive 
away pains peculiar to 
the sex. 


MEN 


find instant relief from 
pleurisy, lumbago and 
kidney pains. 


J.M. GROSVENOR & CO., 





BELL: 
Gapsit 


back 





r~ 


See onary, ue 
Sh sects aut 
* 
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LLASTERD 


Boston, Mass. 


cloth—look for it. 


good Broth is 
Half a Dinner. 


VERY one can afford to use Clam Bouillon for Lunch, 
Dinner and ‘Tea at 20 cents a quart. 
Prepared in five minutes from a bottle of 








Knough for a 


whole family. 


BURNHAW’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


14 Quality improved, price reduced, larger 
bottles. All Grocers sell it. 


E. S. BURNHATII CO., 


120 Gansevoort Street, New York. 










—ree 





Sample bottle, 10 cts.; makes a pint. 
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— ELIEVING “hat if ladies better 
f understood whatto wear awheel, 
more wheelwomen would engage 
an the incomparable sport of 
cveling, we have had designed especially 
jor us, by Redfern of New York and 
London, the accompanying stylish and 
eraceful costume called the COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE HABIT. Itts made from 
a pretty, light-weight, unshrinkabl 

lwee d, which does not show the dust. The 
sleeves are very loose, give plenty of room 
to the rider, and the skirt is mad: quit. 

full, giving ita most graceful effect when 
gnounted. Whether mounted or dis- 
gnounted, the costume ts equally attractive 
and comfortable, and we believe it will 
meet with general favor among cycling 
dadtes everywhere. 

A Buttrick Pattern (sizes 28 to gb 
inches bust measure), with full and 
complete description of the costume, and 
anstructions for making, will be mailed 
toany address on receipt of twenty cents 
zn stamps to defray actual cost of same 
to this Company. 


tah Address Ladies’ Department. 
. 





\ 


Py} 





THE 1894 COLUSIBIAS are the most strikingly beautiful 
machines ever shown to the public by any maker, and will e> 
delight every wheelman and wheelwoman in the land. Seven 
new models are offered, and among them will be found wheels 
adapted to meet every individual requirement. Standard Price, $125.00. Our new Ladies’ 
Columbia Model 35 is light, graceful, and durable. Ladies who ride Columbias are never 
ashamed of their mounts. 


POPE MFG. CO. 


Our beautiful and interesting catalogue BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, HARTFORD. 


will tell you all about Columbias. It is 
free at our agencies, or mailed for two 
two-cent stamps. — 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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“ Going North.” 
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1 Mr. AMMERCHEWER— 
and gro into it.” 






‘Gracious! but that is awfully tame; 










My lulled, A 





Artificial Arms and Legs 


with Marks’ Patent Rubber Hands and Feet 
are Natural in Action, Noiseless in Motion, 


and the Most Durable in Construction. 





Tt is not unusual to sce a 
farmer working in the fields 
with an artificial leg, or an 
engineer, conductor, brake- 
man, fireman, carpenter, 
mason, miner; in fact, men 
of every vocation, wearin 
one or two artificial legs, 
with rubber feet of Maks’ 
Patents, performing as 
much as men in possession | 
of all their natural mem- | 

| 
| 
| 


bers,and experiencing little 
or no inconvenience 

Over 15,000 in use, scat- 
tered in all parts of the 
world, Eminent surgeons 
and competent judges com- 
mend the Rubber Foot and 
Hand for their mz any advantages, At the Ior/d’s Columbian 








Lvposition they received the highest award, ‘They are endorsed 
and purchased by the United States and foreign Governments. 
reatise, containing 430 pages, with 260 illustrations, sent 





FREE; also a formula for taking measurements by which limbs 
ean be made and sent to all parts of the world with fit guaranteed, 


| 
Address; 


A. A. MARKS, 


701 Broadway, New York City. 


Established Forty Years, 


I wish I knew how to get a little dash 
















useantecdd j rene year. 

/ One: price fer all siyles 

aes “4 (\ and weights 4°"*2 
A i #1250 


™~, 7 ~ 
(aralowt Fare ar eT 
Arty RAM ER AOINCY 
GR Diviict FOR TWO PN 
TWOCENT STAMPS |] 


Bis 
CopHULLY s JEFFERY 





MFG.CO 
CHICAGS, WASHINGTON, 
BOTH, 


rats i. |Ne BUD 








NEW YORK 
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--DIAMONDS:: 





Union Square, cor. 14th St., 
New York. 


Mrs. T. Lynch, 


POPP PEF G4 4444444446664 





64666466 


664646464 
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$4$4446444464646464444445455556 
POSS OSECeeeeeeeeeeere eee 


I am now prepared to present for your consideration 
a larger, finer, and more select stock of Diamond and 
Gem Jewelry than ever before. The magnificent Dia- 
mond Star represented in this illustration is fully worth 
Present price only. . . . $75.00 


$150. 
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I import all Diamonds and other Precious Stones in 
the rough, free of custom duty; cut, polish, and have 
special settings made for them on the premises, thus 
effecting a saving of 50%. The Marquise ring repre- 
Present 


sented in the illustration is fully worth $1oo. 


$50.00 
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A large assortment of fashionable Diamond Scarf 
Pins, with Turquoise, Emerald or Sapphire centres. 
They are very fashionable and generally retail at $50. 


$25.00 


Present price for same as illustration 








WATCHES. 


EK. Howard double extra heavy solid gold 14 carat 


case, regular price, $65, present price, %. 
Waltham, same, regular $30, present price, 19.00 
Silver Waltham, regular $12, present price, 7,50 


All Watches warranted perfect timers and kept in 
order for six years free. 





under the immediate 
Fitting, examination 


The Optical Department is 
direction of Professor Meyer, 
and prescription free. 
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Mrs. T. Lynch, Union Square, cor. 14th St., New York. 


--CLOCKS-: 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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2. And then the hornets, into whose nest he has stepped, kindly show him. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 





Table,” an interesting book on making Rex Brand 
Beef Extract. THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
South Omaha, Neb. 


H | ON N PO T A Put your address 
O V \ to ‘ S and we will mail 
wu | | free our illustrated booklet, “From Ranch to 


FOR BEST RESULTS. 





Our New Book for 1894 


NEW MODEL 
DWELLINGS 


is the most complete work ever| 
published for those whocontem- 
jlate building. Contains New 
esigns, and Plans of over 
100 Beautiful Homes. (3400 to 
$15,000) which embody all the la- 
test ideas and styles, For conve- 
nience of plans and beauty of } 
designs,we challengecomparison $4 
Price 31.00. Sample pages free. = 


CEO. F. BARBER & CO., Archts. Knoxville, Tenn. 





R's 
HAIR RBALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair 
Promotes a Juxuriant growth 
Never Fails to Restore, Gray 
Hair to its Wouthfal Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 


ex vour WALL a PAPER 
| 


















= = auty and Economy cannot be excelle Send roc. for postag 
and receive roo samples Fine Wall Paper, wil homateh Be 7 
Ceilings. Wm, Wallace, 1625 Pine St,, Philada,, Fa, 











LOOK *: CROOK 


Can’t slip— Can’t cut 


ae Metal work covered up 
SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER Sold Everywhere — Made by Warner Bros., N. Y. and Chicago. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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The Industrial Center 
of Chicago. 





(#’ IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW 
LOCATION IT WILL PAY YOU WELL 
TO INVESTIGATE THE MERITS OF 
OUR PROPOSITION. 








Chicago Heiehts Land ASSOCIALIO, | 


134 Washington Street, 


Main Floor Chamber of Commerce Building, 
CHICAGO. 








BICYCLES of all makes, uae and 

sizes, at prices from $12 to $165, 
and a complete line of Cycle Sundries 
at our Retail Department, 


1786 Broadway, New York. 











World’s Championships 
OF 
°92 and ’93 were won. 


Are the 
strongest 
wheels, as 
well as the 
lightest 
made. 





The 23-pound road wheel and 19 pound racer are 
the firmest, speediest,safest, lightest wheels known. 


The RALEIGH For Catalogue address 
bearings are un- THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO, 


equale d for light- 2081-3 7th Ave. 
running qualities. New York. 
Chicago Office, 289 Wabash Ave. 


R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Removes ‘Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and ever 
and defies detection ft 
as iad the test of 43 years, 
Bd and is so harmless we taste it to 
be sure it is properly made 
Accept no counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Sayre said to 
a lady of the haut-ton (a pa- 
tient): ‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.’’ For 
sale by all Druggists z and Fancy 
Goods Dealers in the U. S., 
Canadas, and Europe 


a FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
J ~ 37 Great Jones St., New York. 
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WOMEN“tr CROCHET 


| and have a few hours’ 


spare time can get work todo at home 
to occupy their spare time profitably. Address 
L. WHITE & CO., 209 State St., Chicago, tll, 





For two-cent stamps we will send you 
Ee a brilliant Gem of unusual color 
and acopy of “ The Great Divide.” provided 
you write you saw this in Godey’ 8. 

Addregs, ‘The Great Divide.” Denver.Colo. 


GACTUS {0 PLANTS ey m. ame oe oe 


Catalogue free, A. BLANC & CO., Philade Iphia, 


A WOMAN’S SUCCESS |)": 
I huve made 
a, ee oS a week 


at Home. Instructions FREE to adv readers. Send stamp, 
(No humbug.) MRS, 3. A, MANNING, Box 97, ANNA. OHIO+ 


McGURRIN’ S METHOD TYPE-WRITING 


A full treatise on the art of Type-Writing. A complete system 
of instruction, Sent post- aa Py m receipt of $1.00 


IHLING BROS, & EVERARD, Kalamazoo, Mich. 




















Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


, SYRUP @F Fics 


Its excellence is due to its presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
}-2 truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
levers, and permanently curing Con- 

. . J G4, stipation. It has given satisfaction to 

L424YF ))) millions, and met with the approval 

LANe Wy, of the medical profession, because it 

acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 

without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 

of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 Cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 

factured by the CA LIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 

every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., _ kpuisvitte ky 
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GRESCENTS ARE HIGH GRADE. 


The advantages of experience, unlimited facilities and 
the desire to make the best bicycle on earth for the least 
money, have enabled us to place a new line of Bicycles on 
the market that are not equaled by any listing at or near 
their prices. 

We also make the CRESCENT SCORCHER, having 
the same frame as Crescent No. 1, the weight being reduced 
to 25 pounds by substituting wood rims, Palmer or M. & W. 


light roadster tires and Scorcher saddle. Price, $90. 
Our practical catalogue shows every part of the Crescent Bicycles. Send for one. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, iew ‘or. 


‘Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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“OUR: TRACK: SERIES" 


ETCHINGS: | 


ISSUED BY THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


NGRAVING 20x 233 

inches. From photo 
by William H. Jackson & 
Co., Denver. This view of 
the Falls has been admired 
by every one who has seen 
it. The effects of light and 
shade are beautiful. A pic- 
ture suitable to hang on 
the wall of any room. 








ROCK OF AGES, NIAGARA FALLS. 


The subjects of the other etchings comprising the series are as follows: No. 1, 
‘Washington Bridge;”” No. 3, ‘‘Old Spring at West Point;”’ No. 4, ‘‘Rounding the 
Nose, Mohawk Valley;” No. 5, ‘‘999 and the DeWitt Clinton;” No. 6, ‘‘ The Empire 


State Express ;”’ No. 7, ‘‘Horseshoe Fall, Niagara; No. 8, ‘‘ Gorge of the Niagara River.” 





Copies may be procured at the office of Georcre Hf. DANtELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Ste j ‘ , . . e re . . . . i _ . J 
“tation New York, for 50 cents each, or will be mailed in stiff tubes, secure from injury, to any address, for 
75 cents each, or any four of them will be mailed to any one address for 92.50; or any five of them will be 


mailed for $3.00 in currency, stamps, express order, or postal money order. 








Press of J. J. Little & Co., Astor Place, New York 











Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 


WALTER BAKER & (0, 


; The Largest Manufacturers of 
4 PURE, HICH CRADE 


syn (00008 ant Cihaclales 


IN THIS COUNTRY, 
Offer their delicious 


Vanilla Chocolate 


For Afternoon and Evening 
Social Gatherings, 


Hi, Wjzitis a TRIUMPH of Chocolate Making 
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: . Their 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 
which, Unlike the Dutch Process, 
ismate Without the use of Alkalies 
or other Chemicals or Dyes, 





Is absolutely pure and soluble, and costs less 
| than one cent a cup. 


| SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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FOK THE BATH. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 





The Wonderful Weber Tone 


is found ONLY in the 
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PIANOS. 


agit 


HE WEBER PIANOS are constructed from the musicians 
T standpoint, and are distinguished by that pure and opape 
thetic quality of tone, that consummation of me¢ hanical excellenc¢ 
that admits of 


THE MOST DELICATE AND IMPRESSIVE EFFECTS. 


by the most skilful 


e . . -+ achieve ents im ; 
workmen, these instruments combine the highest achievemen T 
| the art of Piano making, and are comprehensively THE BEST , 
| now manufactured. 


| Warerooms: 5th Ave, and 16th St., N.Y. | 


Constructed from the very best materials, 


















